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A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE BII AGA V ADGlTA. 


CHAPTER I. 

In my Outlines of Ju lian Philosophy I put forth the 
hypothesis that the Bhaganad G'ttcl was the result of “ an 
ancient synthesizing movement in which was attempted a 
higher standpoint than the monism of tho Upanisads, t!ie 
pluralism of tho Sahkhya and tho Vaieesika and tho three 
Tattvas (triple reality) of the Agama schools, a standpoint 
from wliich all tho throe can ho reconciled and treated as 
different aspects of the higher point of view.” In this book 
I attempt to separate the threo dilTereut strands of which tho 
Gita is woven and discuss how far in it the aim of reconciling 
the three different schools of thought lets been attained. 

Around the name of the “ teacher of tho Gita,” (Glta- 
charya, as Ramanuja calls him), numerous legends have 
twined themselves. We first meet with Krsna in tho mantras of 
tho Itg Veda as a demon-enemy of Indra. lie was probably 
the spring god of a pastoral tribe, called tho Ivrsnas, who 
lived on the banks of tho Jumna. Indra claims to havo 
defeated him' (and extinguished his worship). The Visnu 
and other Purauas inform us that Krsna on tho other hand 
]>ut an end to tho fire-worship sacred to Indra on the banks 
of the J umna and re-established tho old ritual of tho cow- 
herds round Mathura. Tho Muhabharatu glorifies Jvrsna 
!.)f Dwaraka, tho king of tho Yu lava tribe, and tho ideal 
statesman of tho ago that preceded Chanakya. Tho Bhagavata 
and the Hamming i havo enshrined stories of the primitive 
love-making of an ancient god. There is lastly Jvrsna 
DevakI putra 3 to whom Gliora Augirasa taught tho mystic 
mantras ‘ aksitam asi,’ acyutam asi, prana saiiicitara asi’ 
(‘imperishable thou art/ ‘unchangeable thou art,’ ‘subte 

prana thou art ’). It was perhaps this Krsna that first 
- - — - 

r 2 It. V. iv— 1C, viii, 85. 

3 4 %and. Up. iii — 3 7-C. 
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essayed to "weld into ono tho three systems of spiritual 
emancipation — tho Bhagavata, the Sankhya and the Vedanta 
-—and whose work got incorporated in tho Mahabliarata. 

Another part of the Mahabliarata also contains one more 
attempt to unify theso three systems. This is the Moksa- 
dliarma P.irva, which may bo called the encyclopedia of the 
religion and ethics of Prebuddhistic India. In saying this, 

I do not mean that tho Moksadharma Parva existed in its 
present form before the birth of Gautama Buddha, but I 
mean that tho Moksadharma Parva contains a correct 
representation of tho religious beliefs and practices, the 
problems and tho discussions of the Brahmanas and Ivsatri- 
yas of the VI century B. 0. There, in Section cccxlix, 
.Janamejaya asks Vaieampuyana “O Brahinarsi, Sankhya-yoga, 
Pancaratra, and the Vedaranyaka — theso three schools of 
philosophy aro prevalent in the world. O Muni, do theso 
form one path or different paths ?” The llsi’s answer to 
this question is found in the previous section ( 82-84). 
“Sankhya-yoga, Vedaranyaka and Pancaratra — these are one, 
they are said to bo mutually related as limbs. These (i.e. t 
the totality of practices inculcated in these systems) is the 
dharma of tho Ekautis, (the dharma) which is based on 
Narayana. As from the ocean flow the waves and thereinto, 
O King, they flow back, so these waves of the ocean of 
knowledge re-enter Narayana, verily. This Siittvata dharmf* 
has been declared to you, 0 son of Kuril”. Tho first thing 
to be noticed in these extracts is that the Karina Kai.ida — the 
Vcdie fire-rite called yrauta — is not referred to as a dharma 
leading to emancipation, thus showing that it had died on 
account of its elaborateness. In the Bhagwvadglta, too, tho 
fire-rite is referred to butouco, and that in terms of contempt, 
as a more or less obsolete method of worship. 

“ This flowery speech will fools speak,, those who delight 
in discoursing on the Y'edas, 0 Partha; those who argue that 

IS hag. 2 
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no tiling more exists (than the enjoyment provided in future 
life for the followers of the fire-rite), men who arc roofed in 
desire Tor pleasure, who aim at obtaining life m S varga; 
(they argue so) in order to roach the life whore there is 
plenty of pleasures to be enjoyed, which involves innumer- 
able kinds of rites and which gives ns the (final) fruit, of 
sacrifices, rebirth (among the world of men). The mind 
that is resolutely attached to the enjoyment of pleasures and 
is overwhelmed by them* never reaches mental peace. The 
Vedas have for their object the attainment of (the pleasures) 
dependent on the play of the three (hums; be above the 
three G u n as, Arjuna”' 1 '. While this treatment of the Vedic 
rites as a nogligeable factor in the life of a man “ who is 
beyond pleasure and pain, is free from taking what, belongs to 
others and keeping to himself what is bis and is self-controll- 
ed ” and this neglect to include the Vedic rites in the dharma 
prevalent in the world indicates remoteness from the Vedic 
age, the fact that the Jaina and the liauddha systems are not 
referred to in Janamejaya’s question may be held to indi- 
cate a pre-buddhistio epoch. In the life of Buddha there is 
plenty of proof that numerous paths of spiritual development 
existed then, some of which Buddha himself tried. So wo 

4 B.(J. ii 42—45. 

The next yloeka, which apparently rotors to the same subject, is very obscure. 
It runs as follows : — 

Yava.ii artha udapane sarvatah samplufodake 
Tavan sarvc.Um vodeslm brahmana^ya vijanatah. 

Tliii commentators interpret this as usual each in accordance with tin* special be- 
liefs lie holds. Literally tiauslaf.-d i( is, “ Wliat use in a well, in water flowing 
iromall sides, that in all the Wdas to a wise Brahmana.” Sankara makes this mean 
‘ wliat a well is to an oeean, that is Vedic rite* to the* knowledge* of reality.’ Rama- 
nuja. makes it, ‘ what (little «|ii intity of water is taken by a) man for his use fiorn a 
well that is overflowing w ith water, so little part must a wdse Brahmana take from 
all the vedas for his use’. From the context, it is clear that Krsna condemns the 
Vedas without reservation, lie apparently regards the Vedas as a well giving 
Mittle enjoyment and the paths of spiritual development that he teaches f r attaining 
endless bliss as infinite, like the broad ocean. Bliss in hJvarga is short-live..! ; the 
bliss of tSamadbi is eternal. 


May. 3 
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can well believe that in that aero, the best minds were exer- 
cised about inventing some form of reconciliation of these 
distractingiy differing systems. The use of the word c veda- 
ranyakas/ in the above extracts from the Mahubharata , for 
what, in later ages, was more properly called the Upanisads 
indicates that the extracts belong to a time when the Upani- 
sads were still not clearly separated from the Aranyakas 
where they are deposited, when the Veda had not been clear- 
ly divided into the Karmakanda, including the Mantras, the 
Brahimmas and the Aranyakas minus the Upanisads and the 
Jnunakanda, containing the Upanisads alone. Bence one 
need not hesitate to conclude that the exposition of the 
Sattvata dharma to Janamejaya by Vai<;ampayana was made 
or composed in the VI century 13. 0, 

I have remarked that tho Moksadharma parva, like the 
B1 tagavad Gita, attempts to wold these three systems into 
one. It expounds each, the Siiiikhya-Yoga in Sections 
CCC — CCCX, Vedantic ideas from cccxi — cccxxxiii ; then follows 
tho stories of the expeditions to the White Island, and the 
exposition of the doctrines of the Sattvatas (also called 
Ghaipivatas, and Pancaratras) and lastly the statement re- 
ferred to above that ali three form members of one oriraniu 
whole which leads to the attainment of Narayana. It will 
thus 1)0 seen that tho Moksadharma parva makes but a 
foe bio attempt to reconcile the throe conflicting Schools. 
The Bhagavad (Jitil much more successfully combines them. 
But before discussing this, we must consider what were the 
chief doctrines of each of these. 


CHAPTER, II. 

Till- Bil AOAY 'AT A DllAliMA. 

Sonic European scholars have attempted to prove,- or' 
rather wished to believe that the Blnigavata Dharma was 

JJhag . 4 
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an offshoot of tho Christian religion brought to India in tho 
middle of tho I Century A. D. by the Apostle Thomas. Their 
only reason for doing so is their belief that devotion to a God, 
W as first t flight to the world by Jesus Christ. If by devo- 
tion be meant the readiness to sacrifice all that a man has, 
this idea existed in India from tho days of the Catapatha 
ISrahmana, where the ‘sacrifice of all tilings’ (sarvamedha) 
is taught as a means to tho attainment of superiority, self- 
effulgence and supremo dominion (grai.styam, svarajyam 
adhipatyam). ’ 1 But if by devotion be meant the Christian 
faith in a God for tho purpose of cancellation of sins, this is 
a doctrine quite foreign to all forms of Hindu thought. 
Moreover the discovery iu Besnagar, near Mhilsa in tho 
extreme South of Gwalior, of a Garudadhvaja set up iu honour 
of Yasudeva by the Greek Bhagavata lloliodorus, son of 
Dloii, is sufficient proof that the Bhagavata Dharnui conies 
down from pre-ehristia.ii times. - 

An early exposition of this Dharma is found iu tho 
Moksadliarina Parva. Tho authoritative scriptures of tho 
Ekantls, as the Sanyasls among the Bhagavatas were called, 
are tho Vaiicaralra Agamas, said to lie 108 in number, for 
an account of which, vide pp. 118 — 135 and 175 — 17G of my 
Outlines of Indian Philosophy, But they are of no use to ns, 
lor those of them that have been recovered are of much later 
date than tho Mahdbb drain . Even the part of the M >kxa 
Dharma Paiva that deals with the Bhagavita doctrine is a 
mixture oi late and early ideas. The prophecies of Narfiyana 
about his future aval finis in section ccexxxix, must lx; a later 
interpolation, because the avataras of Visnu are not referr- 
ed to in any of the early works. Setting aside these, tho 
fundamental tenets of the Bhagavatas can be extracted from 
this part of the 'M<>1 On bhamni paroa, called the Nardijan - 
Oja- 

1 1 . y. 11. xiii — 71-1. 

2 J. 11 A. a. 1000 , 1>. 1053. 

Lhag. ii 
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The chief Bhagavata doctrines were taught by the Sup- 
reme Deity of the Bhagavatas, Narayana, to Narada, who 
went on a pilgrimage to the White Island on purpose to see 
the god face to face. The chief tenet of the Bhagavatas is 
that Narayana is the Supreme God. “ Narayana, the Great 
Being, the creator of all. To him go all offerings made to the 
Gods and the pitrs. He has no beginning and no end. He 
is unmanifest. He is worshipped by the Gods and demons.” 3 
Narada greets Narayana as the God of Gods, the witness of 
the Universe, the great Purusa, the Infinite, Manifest as 
individual Soul and matter, unmanifest, the author of all 
creation which begins with Brahma, the destroyer of all 
creation, who bears the great illusion, who has the universe 
as His form. 

This Narayana, who has the Universe as his form has yet 
another form which mortals can rarely see. Narada, a Bsi 
who is claimed as the first promulgator of the Bhagavata 
doctrine, alone could perform enough austerities and could 
hymn Him sufficiently well to induce Him to show Himself in 
His secret form. “ A little clearer than the moon, a little 
greater than the moon, a little of the colour of fire, a little 
of the shape of Visti * A little like the feathers of the par- 
rot, a little like a crystal, a little like a heap of blue collyrium, 
in some places of a golden lustre, iu some places of the colour 
of the coral sprout and likewise of white colour, in some 
places like the colour of gold, in some places like the cat’s 
eye (vai(Iurya). Iu some places like the blue cat’s eye, like 
sapphire, in some places like the colour of the neck of the 
peacock, like a string of pearls. The eternal diffused these 
various colours, the respondent one had a thousand eyes, a 
hundred heads, a thousand feet, a thousand bellies, arms, in 
some places as if unmanifest, with one mouth singing out 

3 Narayano inaliabliutam vigvasik ImvyakavyaMiuk 
- anadinulhunovyakto dovadanava pujitah. 


4 I cannot liml out what visti means. 


cccxxxvi. 57. 
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* Om ’ and tlie Gayatri born from it and with the other 
mouths singing the four Vedas, in many tunes”. 6 

The first part of this description is a really fine attempt 
to describe the Supreme Effulgence of God, perhaps the best 
possible way of figuring Him, and of course much superior to 
the anthropomorphising of Him resorted to by most poets, 
including Milton. The latter part is a symbolization of His 
relation to the Universe, an attempt to figure the funda- 
mental pantheistic conception of the Bbagavatas. Neither 
full pantheism nor the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
is found in the Mantras of the Rig Vedas. These doctrines 
seem not to have arisen among the Brahmavadis, those who 
performed the fire-sacrifice8 and discussed the mystic 
meaning of these rites, but were apparently evolved among 
the followers of the indigenous Indian rites and ousted the 
Vedic conceptions of the relations of God and man. One 
Vedic hymn, alone, the Punisa Sukla, embodies the pantlie- 
istic concept and contains phrases which recall the above 
description. But it must bo remembered that this hymn 
is attributed to Narayana; it is, probably, a hymn composed 
by the Bhagavatas and grudgingly given a place in the 
final book of the Rg Veda, when the redactor of the Vedic 
hymns, found the Bhagavata dharma had become moie 
popular than the Vaidika dharma. At any rate the Purum 
srtlcta, as has been proved, from its language, is a very late 

5 Kifioidcandradviguddhatma kificidcandradvigesavau, 

Krcaiiavarnah kificicca kificidvistyakritih prabliuh. 
fukapatranibhah kificit kiflcit spithika sannibhah, 

Nllanjanacayaprakhyo jatarupaprabhah kvacit, 

Pravaiaukura varnagca gvetavarnaa tatliakvacit, 

Kvacit Buvarnavarnabho vaidurya sadrgah kvacit. 

Nila vaiduryasadrga indranilanibbah kvacit, 

Mayuragrlvavarnabho muktaharauibliah kvacit. 

Etan bahuvidhau varnan rupairvibhrat sanatauah, 

Sahas ranayanah crimaficataglrsah sahasrapat, 
lahasrodarabahugca avyakta iti ca kvacit, 

>ukaramudgiran vaktrat savitrlfica tadanvayan 

bhayagcaiva vaktrebbyagcatur vedangiran bal»u n . 


cccxxxix. 2-8. 
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hymn, later than the genuine Mantras composed when the 
fire-rite held sway in ancient India. When the composition 
of the bulk of the Vedic Mantras was ended, the Brahmans 
began to collect them into Samhitas, to compose Brahmanas 
forming a running commentary on the application of the 
Mantras to the fully elaborated fire-rite and to regulate the 
performance of the rites by means of Qrauta sutras. When 
tbb ago onded, probxbly about the VII century B. 0., we 
find that the fire-rite had shrunk in public estimation, and 
the Sankhya, the Yoga, the Bhagavata, Pagupata, and other 
non-grauta systems had begun to prevail. Hence wo may 
reasonably infer that during the age of the Brahmanas and 
the Sutras there must have been a severe competition botween 
the grauta and the non-grauta systems. We cannot, of 
course, hopo to find an echo of this fight in the Brahmanas 
and the (Jranta sutras , for they deal only with the details of 
the grauta karma — the fire-rite. But the quiet inclusion of 
the Purusa Sti.'cta and numerous other mantras incompatible 
with the fire-rite, in the Veda, especially in the Taittiriya 
Veda, which was in an inchoate state for a long time, is 
testimony that systems like the Bhagavata and the Pagupata 
wero making headway during the period. The patarudriya 
hymn and the Maha-Narayana Upanishad, both of the 
Taittiriya Veda are instances of such. 

The following extracts from the Maha-Harayanta TJp mi- 
shad describes the same Bhagavata conception of the Deity, a 
very clear-out pantheism, characteristically different from 
the vascillating, self-contradictory ideas of the Upanisads, 
which lend themselves to bo interpreted in various ways by 
various commentators. 

“ (I laud) the thousand-headed God, eyes everywhere, 
the author of all auspicious things, who is all things, ' 
Narayana, the Changoless God, Supreme Lord, Supreme over } 
all things, Eternal, Omnipresent, Narayana, Hari; verily, 
all this is the Purusa ; this universe is supported on tlj© 

‘ Bhag. 8 ‘ 
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Lord, Lord of the Universe, the Deathless, the Blessod, the 
Changeless, Narayana, the Great Being to be attained by the 
mind, tho Soul of the "World, the Supreme Goal; the nature of 
Brahma depends on Narayana ; Narayana is supreme; the 
light that is the atma is dependent on Narayana; Narayana 
is Supreme. Whatever in this world is seen or heard, 
objective or subjective, is pervaded by Narayana.” s This 
conception of Narayana certainly belongs to the sarno school 
as the Bhagavata, as expounded in the Jlfo/esa Dharma 
Parva. 

After these attempts to picture the Absolute, Narayana 
lets Narada seo his esoteric form, but cautions him with 
“ what form thou beholdest in mo is but an illusion created by 
mo, O Narada”. This supreme Narayana is hard to seo and 
though tho Causo of tho world works by deputy. It is a 
peculiarity of the Bhagavata anl Pdgupata systems 

that the Supreme manifests himself in four easy stages 
before the work of creation is commenced. Thus 

according to the Pagupata, tho highest ^Jivatatva manifests 
as Sadagiva, Igvara, and Quddha Vidya before object- 
ivity is reached. So, too, in the Bhagavata, Narayana is 
generally remote and inactive and the manifestation of him 
as Vasudeva is tho active god. Of Vasudeva, it is said. 
Him Sattva, Rajas and Tamas do not touch, who is tho Omni- 
present witness and is called the Soul of tho world. Ho is 
called tho Purusa, unaffected by doads and fit to bo soon 
by the eye of knowledge, ono whom tho best of Brahmanas 

G Salusra glrsam duvam vigvaksarn vigva gambhuvarn ; 
vicv.un narayanani do vain aks train paramam prabhum • 
vigvatah paramam nityarn viovam narayanani harim ; 
vigvam evedam purusah tad vigvam upajlvati ; 
patim vigvasyatmeg vararn gag v a tarn givamacyutam ; 
narayanani inahajiieyam vigvatmanain parayanam ; 
tiarayana param brahma tatvam ; n'lrayanah parah ; 
narayana parojyotih atma narayanab parah ; 
yacofv klfic'j j.i^ityasinin drgyatc criiyatopivi ; 
antarbabicca tatsarvam vyapya narayanastbitali. 

Tait. Aran. 6-11. 

Bhag. 9. 
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enter and become emancipate. He is to be known as Vasu- 

deva, tlie Supreme Soul, the Eternal. VSsudeva is the active 

aspect of Narayana and, therefore, proceeds towards creation 

by limiting himself. He enters the totality (sangha(a) 

of the five elements, and thus becomes a Ksetrajfia, (Jiva) 

a soul. He then informs this body with life and becomes 

the Saiikarsana or Cesa. When Satikarsana acts he becomes 
* • • • • 

Pradyumna or Sanabkumara, in whom all creatures merge 
when universal dissolution comes. He is the Universal Mind. 
From him arises Aniruddha who is the actor, the cause and 
the effect. From Aniruddha all creation springs. Ho is also 
called l9»na and he is manifest in all acts. He is self-con- 
sciousness. 7 From Aniruddha’s navel, at the dawn of crea- 
tion, springs Brahma, the creator of all creatures; when disso- 
lution nears, from Aniruddha’s forehead springs Rudra, the 
destroyer. Though these are great gods and can grant boons 
on their account, yet in their respective duties of Creation 
and Destruction they a^e but instruments in Aniruddha’s 
hands. 8 

The worship of Narfiyana or Vasudeva consisted in laud- 
ing him with uttering his many names, offering cooked rice to 
him not according to the bloody rites of tho Veda but according 
to the bloodless Sattvata or Pancaratra ritual, the essential parts 
of which rite oven now obtains in Vaisnava temples and homes, 
to distribute the consecrated food to dependants and finally eat 
whatremained thereof. Tin’s isthe daily aradhana. To this was 
coupled abstention from killing animals. This latter principle 
clashed with the Vedic rites, which necessitated so much slaugh- 
ter. Those 9 of the Bhagavatas that followed the fire-rite also, 
sacrificed not goats but seeds and lulled their conscience by the 
pun, ‘seeds are ojn like the goat’, for they felt that that could 
not be dharma in which the slaughter of animals was laid 

7 M. P. P. cccxxxix, 24-40. 

8 lb. cccxli, 16- 10. 

9 lb . cccxxxv, 20. 

Hhog. 10 
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down, 10 This was the path of the householder, the pravrtti 
raarga ; but when he turned to nivrtti marga he became an 
ascetic and was called an ekauti. He resorted to the forest., 
underwent austerities, recited mantras containing His 
names, meditated on the various forms in which Vasudeva 
manifested himself and “ endued with great devotion, hearts 
full of reverence, worshipped Him with mind, word and deed’’ 11 
for ‘‘ those that are devoid of devotion can never see that 
God. Those who have led the life of ekantis for a very long 
time can alone see the lord whose effulgence dazzles the 
eye.” 13 

The final end of the Ekanti is thus described. “Those 
who in the world are stainless, 0 best of Brahmans, devoid oE 
(fruit-bearing) merit or demerit, shall go on the auspicious 
path. The sun, who is the dispeller of darkness in all tho 
world, is called the gate; all their litnbs being burnt by tho 
Sun, they become invisible to all beings and all times. 
They becomo embodied in the ultimate atom, they then 
enter tho God. Passing out from him, they rest in tho body 
of Aniruddba. They thence becomo embodied in (cosmic) 
Mind and, then, enter Pradymuua. Passing out of Prady- 
rauua also, then into Sahkar .ana, the (Cosmic) Life (jiva) enter 
tho best of Brahmans, along with tho Wise and tho Devoted 
(Saukhyabhagavataih saha). Then they lose tho three 
gunas, these best of Brahmans quickly enter the Supremo 
Soul (paramatma), the Ksotrajila, who is beyond tho gunas. 
Know that Vasudeva is indeed the abode of all, the Ksotrajua. 
Those whose mind has reached peaco (samadhi), who are 
restrained (uiyatah), whose organs (of sensation and action) 
are under control, and who follow the life of the ekantis enter 
Vasudeva.” 13 


10 lb. cccxxxvii, 4-5. 

11 lb. cccxxxvi, 45. 

12 lb . 53. 


13 lb. 


V. ccexliv, 13-19* 
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We thus see that Vasudeva is according to the Bhaga- 
vatas related to the world of individual souls and. material 
objects, otherwise called Sanghftta , the totality of objective 
existences, as the human soul to his body. He is the Kset- 
rajna of the Universe ; when he enters the Universe which is 
his body, it becomes informed with jiva (life). He endows 
it with mind ; and by the loving worship of Him will the 
man reach him. 
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Such a definition would be highly improper,* we reply. 
Because as a matter of fact the critic actually accepts four 
things ; when propounding a criticism, the critic accepts 
— (1) the presence of the view criticised, (2) the fact that the 
conception of the other party represents a wrong idea, (3) 
the presence of the propounder of that other view, and (4) 
the presence of himself, as the person to whom the other 
view is propounded ; — and all this would bo impossible if 
you said that the critic accepts and states the criticism 
only. " Even if we mention the criticism 

Var. P. 1G5. 

only, all the rest (of the above four) would 
be naturally implied by it.’* In that case, (if mero implica- 
tion were accepted) it would bo just as well to define Wrangling 
as ‘Wrangling’; — the idea that it attacks the view of the 
other party being implied by the etymological signification 

of the name * Vitanda ’ , ‘Wrangling’ itself, — which means 
‘ that whereby (a certain view) is wrangled ’ (vitamhjatc 
yaya). 

For these reasons we conclude that it is best to accept 
the definition as stated in the Slltra. 

AdiiySya I. 

Daily Discourse II. 

Section (2). 

Of the Fallacious Probans. 

Biiasya. 

[P. 51, L. 8.] 

The * Uetoabhusus ’, ‘ Fallacious Probans ’, are so called 
becauso tlioy do not possess all the characteristics of the 
true Probans, and yet they are sufficiently similar to the 
Probans to appear as such. And these — 

(1) The S AVYABHICHARA (InCONCLOSIVk), 

(2) the Viruddiia (Contradictory), (3) the 
Prakauaijasama (Neutralised), (4) tuhs Sadiiya- 

0 ‘wgw* of the Benares edition is the right reading. 

Nyaya 480. 
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SAMA (UNKNOWN), AND THE KiLATifA (MlSTIMED) 

— abe the Fallacious Pbobans.* (Sutba 4). 

Vurtilca on Sfitra (4). 

[P. 165, L. 7 to P. 171, L. 14. J 

The ‘ Fall '.cions trobans ’ are so called because they do not 
possess all the characteristics of the true Probms and yet they are 
sufficiently similar to the Probans to appetr as such — says the 
JBhctsi/a; and sucli Fallacious Probans are the following : — 
(1) Inconclusive , (2) Contradictory, (3) Neutralised, (4) 
Unknown, and (5) Mistimed (or Annulled). 

“ Wherein lies the ‘similarity’ of what are not true 
Probans to the true Probans, in virtue of which they appear 
as Probans ? ” 

The following are the poiuts of similarity : — (a) Being 
put forward after the Proposition : Just as the true Probans 
is put forward after the Proposition, so also is the Fallacious 
Probaus ; and this constitutes a * similarity (b) Possess- 
ing of anyone of the characteristics of the Probans ; i. e, the 
true Probans that is put forward in proof of the Proposition 
is endowed with three characteristics [(1) it is concomitant 
with the Probandum, (2) it subsists in a substratum where 
tho Probandum is acknowledged to subsist, and (3) it is 
acknowledged not to subsist where the Probandum is known 
to bo absent] ; and if what is put forward happens to possess 
any one of those three, this constitutes a * similarity ’ to the 
true Probans ; or according to the view that the Probans 
need fulfil only two conditions (the first two of the three 
mentioned), the * similarity ’ may be said to consist in the 
possessing of any one of the two characteristics of the Pro- 
bans.t [While their ‘similarity ’ consists in the above] their 

u The name of the fifth is WTWTTfVw in the Bhasya edition (Vizianagrain Series) ; 
and also in the and the T.itparya ; it is in both editions 

of the Vartila ami in the 

f The former similarity is formal, ami the latter veal, says the Tat par ya ; and 
it proceeds to add that though the true Probaus should fullil jicc conditions — it should 
not be annulled aud it should not be neutralised, iu addition to the throe condition 
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difference lies in the fact that while one proves, the other 
does not prove; i. e. the true Probans actually proves the 
Proposition and the Fallacious Probans does not. “ To 
what is this difference due ? ” It is due to the fact that 
while the true Probans fulfills all the conditions, the Fallaci- 
ous Probans fulfills only a few of them. 

“ What is the purpose oE this Sfitra ?” 

It has been explained that it serves the purpose of restrict- 
ing (the actual number of the Fallacious Probans) by means ®f 
the classification put forward. “ What is it that has to be res- 
tricted by the classification ? ” As a matter of fact, tho 
extent of the Probans, right and wrong, is vast, appearing 
in numerous ways ; and it is necessary to curta il or restrict this 
vast extent. “ In what numerous diverse ways do tho 
Probans, right and wrong, appear ? ” Well, as a matter of 
fact, if we take into consideration the diversities of time, of 
person, and of the thing to be proved, their number cannot 
be counted ; but in a general way, if we take into considera- 
tion only tho diversity duo to the relation of tho Probans to 
tho Probandum, tho number of Probans, right and wrong, 
on being computed, comes to bo 1 7C. E. g. the diversity in 
a character concomitant with tho Probandum is sixteen' 
fold ; so also is the diversity of that character which subsists 
in only a part of tho Probandum ; and so also that of tho 
character which does not subsist in tho Probandum ; and 

n in both of these cases tho Probans may bo 

\ ur. F. 1Gb. # J 

put forward in a qualified form, which 
will admit of a further twofold diversity duo to tho fact 
of either tho qualifying factor or the qualified factor being 
unknown; and this would afford 04 diversities; the 
further diversity caused by the fact of the qualifying factor 


mentioned in the text, — yet the Author lias mentioned only three ; it being immaterial 
how many are mentioned, as all that the Author means to point out here is that 
the Fallacious Probans should fullil some, not all, conditions of the true Prohaus. 

Nyaya 482. 
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or the qualified factor being inapt*, yields another 64 [and 
these 64 and 64, along with the former three, 16, 16 and 
1C, make np 176], 

Out of these, wo are going to cite examples of those sixteen 
kinds of Probans (right and wrong) that are concomitant 
with the Probandumf : — (l) That which is concomitant with 
the Probandum, and also with things homologous to it ( i . e. 
in which the predicated character is known to subsist) and 
with things not similar to it — i.e. with the Reverse, (that where- 
in the predicated character is known not to subsist) ; e. g. 
‘sound is eternal (or non-eternal), because it is knowable 
(where knowabililtj subsists in sound, in all eternal things and 
also in all non-eternal things) ; [this is too wide]; — (2) that 
which is concomitant with the Probandum and the Homolo- 
gue (that which is similar to the Probandum in possessing 
the predicated character), and which subsists in a part of the 
Reverse (that wherein the predicated character is known to 
bo absent)^ ; e. g. * this is a cow, because it has horns' (where 

° Both editions read fliHlhw &o. But the correct reading apparently should 
be only This is clear from P. 1G9, 1. 13 below. 

t It is necessary to bear in mind the fact that among older writers, the terms 
‘palcsa 1 and ' sddhya' arc used promiscuously. Later writers use the term ‘paksa’ 
for the subject of the Proposition, and ‘ sldhya ’ for the predicate of the Proposition , 
t. c. that which is asserted of the subject. But no such restriction of usage is found 
among older writers. For instance, in the present context, 1 sadhya' is the same as 
'pah sa ' ; as is clear from the text of 1. 2, on next page. In fact the term 'sadhya' 
is used in its literal sense of what is to be proved ; and the confusion in usage is 
due to the diversity of opinion as to the exact nature of what is actually proved by the 
Inference. This has been discussed in detail by the Vat ilka on Su. 1-1-5 ( Translation , 
pp. 172-174.) Bearing this in mind, the next sentence exemplifying the (1) of the 
1G, may be rendered according to modern usage as — ‘liiat which subsists in (is concomi- 
tant with) the Subject, and also in things where the predicated character is known to 
subsist, and also where the predicated character is known not to subsist and so 
throughout in the present constext ; but we prefer to use the term ‘ probandum as it 
meiins what is to beprored, and as such is an exact equivalent to the original term 
‘ sadhya ’, so that it lends itself to the same uses as the original term. 

X With a view to guard against having to insert the parenthetical explanation at 
each step, it may be stated here that the term ‘ Ilomologue ’ will, in the present con-^ 
text, stand for what the text calls ‘ sajdtiya by which is meant the 1 sipah^a * of tht<| 

Nylya 481 
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it is found that horns are present in the anioaal present, and 
is present ia all cows and also in some non-cows) ; [this is too 
wide]; — (’’•) that which is concomitant with the Probandum 
and the Homologue, and doe3 not subsist in the Reverse ; 
e. g. ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is a product ' 
[where the character of product subsists in sound, and in 
its liomologues, the non-eternal jar etc. ; and it does not sub- 
sist in the (denial Soul); [this is valid] ; — (4) that which is 
concomitant with the Probandum, does not subsist in the 
Homologue and is concomitant with tho Reverse; e. g., 
‘sound is eternal, because it is a product' (whore the character 
of product subsists in sound, but in no other eternal thing, 
and it is found in all non-eternal things) ; [this is contradic- 
tory] ; — (5) that which is concomitant with the Probandum, 
which does not subsist in the Homologue, and which subsists 
in a part of the Reverse; e. g. * sound is eternal, because while 
bring possessed of generality and individuality it is perceptible 
by our external sense-organ' (where the character stated is 
found to bo present in sound, it is not present in any eternal 
thing, and it subsists in some non-eternal things) ; [this i3 
contradictory]; — (6) that which is concomitant with tho Pro- 
bandum, and does not subsist in either the Homologue or tho 
Reverse; e. g,, ‘ sound is eternal, because while possessed of 
generality and individuality , it is perceptible by the auditory 
organ , like tho jar’ (where the character montionod is one that 
subsists in sound, but not in any other thing, eternal or non- 
eternal; [this is too specific]; — (7) that which is concomitant 
with the Probandum, subsists in a part of the Homologue 
and is concomitant with the Reverse also ; — e. g. 1 this is a 
non-cow, because it has horns' (horns are found in non-cows 
and in cows also) ; [this is too wide] ; — (8) that which is con- 
comitant with the Probandum, subsists in the Homologue and 
in a part of the Reverse ;—e. g. ‘Sound is eternal because it 

later writers, that in which the predicated character is admitted by both parties to 
subsist ; and the term* Reverse’ will stand for ‘ vipaksa that in which the predicated 
character is admitted by both parties to be uon-subsistent. 
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is intangible ’ (intangibility subsisting in all eternal things 
and also in some non-eternal things) ; [this is too wide] ; — (9) 
that which is concomitant with the Probandum, subsists in 
a part of the Homologue, and also in a part of the Reverse ; 
e. g> ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because having generality and 
individuality , it is perceptible to us by our external sense-organs 
here the qualifying term ‘ having generality and individuality ’ 
is added with a view to exclude Generality (which has no 
generality), Inherence (which also has no generality) and 
Individuality (which has no further individuality); the term 
‘ perceptible to us ’ serves to exclude atoms; and ‘ perceptible 
by external organs ’ excludes the Soul ; [this reasoning is 
valid];— (10) that which is concomitant with the Probandum 
and the Homologue, and in whose case there is no Reverse ; 
e. g. when a person states the following reasoning entirely 
on the basis of his own doctrine — ‘Sound i9 non-eternal, 
because it is a product ’ [which is valid if the man holds 
that sound is actually produced ; and yet the reasoning 
to the contrary also would be valid — ‘ Sound is eternal 
because it is not a product * — when put forward by the man 
on the basis of his own doctrine that Sound is never produced, 
it is only manifested] ; [this is valid] ; — (11) that which is 
concomitant with the Probandum, in whose case there is 
no Homologue, and which subsists in a part of the Reverse ; 
e. g. ‘ Sound is eternal, because it is perceptible by external 
sense-organs’; [this is contradictory]; — '15) that which is 
„ „ concomitant with the Probandum, in whose 

case there is no Homologue, and which does 
not subsist in the Reverse; e . g. ‘the living body is not 
without soul, as (if it were) it would not be the receptacle 
of the sense-organs’; [this is valid] ;— (16) that which is con- 
comitant with the Probandum, and in whose case there is 
neither Homologue nor Reverse; e. g. ‘all things are eternal 
because they are kuowable ’; [this is too specific]. These are 
the sixteen kinds of Probans concomitant with the Proban- 
dum; out of these, five (3, 9, 10, 11 and 15) are true Probaus, 
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find the rest are only apparent (fallacious) Probans. Of the 
former live, two, the third and the ninth, are affirmative- 
negative, not subsisting in the Reverse at all ; the ten Ih and 
eleventh, as propounded by a person entirely on the basis of 
his own doctrines, are universal-affirmative ; and the fifteenth 
is negative. 

The following are the sixteen kinds of Probans subsisting 
in a part of the Probandum (the second group of sixteen, 
mentioned in the Text at the bottom of p, 1 65) : — (1) that which 
subsists in a part of the Probandum, and is concomitant with 
the Hornologue and the Reverse; e. g. 1 Barth, Water, Fire 
and Akasha are non-eternal, because they are inodorous'',— 
(2) that which subsists in a part of the Probandum, is conco- 
mitant with the Hornologue and subsists in a part of the 
Reverse ; e. g. * speech and mind have generality and indivi- 
duality and are perceptible by our external sense-organs, 
because they are non-eternal — (3) that which subsists in a 
part of the Probandum, is concomitant with the Homologuo 
and does not subsist in the Reverse ; e. g. ‘ speech and mind 
are non-eternal bee ruse they are products ’; — (4*) that which 
subsists in a part of the Probandum, does not subsist in the 
Hornologue and is concomitant with the Reverse ; e. g, 
‘ speech and mind are eternal, because they are products ’* ; — 
(5) that which subsists in a part of the Probandum, doos not 
subsist in the Hornologue and subsists in apart of Reverse; 
e. g. * speech and mind are possessed of generality and 
individuality and are perceptible by our external sense-organs, 
because they are eternal — (6) that which subsists in a part 
of the Probandum, and does not subsist in either the Homo- 
logue or the Reverse; e. g. ‘ Sound is non-eternal became it 
has for its non-constit nent cause a disjunction born of disjunc- 
tion ’ ; — (7) that which subsists in part of the Probandum and 


° This subsists in a part of the Probandum, as Dhrarnsi is an eternal thing and 
is a product. The reading is wrong ; as the reasoning with this word would 

be perfectly valid. 
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in a part of tho Homologue, and is concomitant with the 
Reverse ; e. g. ‘ atoms are non-eternal because they are inodo- 
rous’ \ — (8) that which subsists in a part of the Probandum, 
in a part of tho Homologue and in a part of the Reverse ; e. g. 
‘ speech and mind are non-eternal, because they are incor- 
poreal ’ ; — (9) that which subsists in a part of the Probandum 
and in a part of tho Homologue, and does not subsist in the 
Reverso ; e. g. ‘speech and mind are non-eternal, because 
possessed of generality and individuality they are perceptiblo 
by our external sense-organs’*; — (10) that Avhieh subsists 
in a part of the Probandum, is concomitant with the Homo- 
logue, and in whose case there is no Reverse ; e. g. ‘ Colour 
and Cognition are non-eternal, because they are incorporeal , 
like sensation when this reasoning would be put forward 
on the basis of a definite (lianddha) doctrine [according to 
which the slcandhus of Sensation, Name and Impression, which 
are different from the skandhas of Colour and Cognition, are 
non-eternal, and as such constitute the Homologue with which 
the ‘incorporeality ’ is concomitant]; t — (11) that which sub- 
sists in a part of tho Probandum, and in whoso case there 
is no Homologue^; e. g. ‘the eye and cognition are non- 
eternal, because they are incorporeal, like Colour Sfc.’ ; — (12) 
that which subsists in a part of the Probandum, 

Var : J\ 1(>8. . . 

winch docs not subsist in the Homologue, and 
in whoso caso there is no Reverse; e. g. ‘ sound and mind 
are non-eternal, because they are audible ’; — (13) that which 
subsists in a part of the Probandum §, in whoso case there 
is no Homologue and which is concomitant with the Reverse; 

° Tlio Benares Edition roads for neither is satisfactory ; the 

foimcr gives better sense ; but the syntax is not clear. 

f The words enclosed within brackets in tno Benares Edition are not wanted. 

J of the Bib. Iml. edition is wrong reading. The correct 

reading is supplied by the Benares edition — 

§ In several places in this para, the Benares edition reads hut tho 

original reading at the very outset is and ex-hypothesi every one of 

those sixteen ia 
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e. g. ‘ sound and mind are eternal *, became they are pro « 

( lucts ’ ; — (14) that which subsists in a part oE the Probandum, 
in whose case there is uo Homologue and which subsists in 
apart of the Reverse; ?. g. ‘the eye and cognition are eternal, 
because they are corporeal — (15) that which subsists in a 
part of the Probanduin, in whose case there is no .Homologue, 
and which does not subsist in the Reverse ; e. g. ‘ the 
bodyt is not without Soul, because (if it were) it would 
not be the 'receptacle of the sense-organs’; — (16) that which 
subsists in a part of the Probanduin, and in whose case thero 
is neither Homologue nor Reverse ; — e.g. ‘ All things aro 
non-eternal because they are incorporeal .' All these sixteen 
kinds of Probans, subsisting as they do in only a part of tho 
Probandum, are all fallacious, 

Tho following are tho sixteen kinds oE Probans not sub- 
sisting in the Probandum (the third group of sixteen men- 
tioned in the Text , bottom of p. 105) : — (1) that which does 
not subsist in the Probandum, and which is concomitant with 
the Homologue and the Reverse ; e.g., * the Barth is non- 
eternal, because it is inodorous' ; — (2) that which does not 
subsist in the Probandum, which is concomitant with tho 
ITomologuo and subsists in a part of tho Reverse ; e. g. 

‘ Sound is non-eternal, because it is not audible —(■'!) that which 
does not subsist in the Probandum, is concomitant with tho 
Homologue and does not subsist in tho Reverse f ; e.g. ‘Sound 
is a thing (i. n. a Substance, a Quality or an Action), because it 
is inaudible and is possessed of a generality ’;§ — (4) that which 

0 The reading wan'd make I lie reasoning unite valid, which it is not. 

f The reasoning with the term ‘ ’ ‘ body ’ is invalid ; if it were ‘ 

‘ living body it would make it valid. 

+ and both readings will soit here ; but the TdtjKirya favoura 

§ If mere * inaudibility r were put forward, that would apply to Generality etc, 
also, which are not l artha so that the Probans, in that case, will not be firwifftr ; 
hence the further qualification of possessing generality is added ; which excludes 
Generality and the rest, which have no generality at all ,—Tatparya. ‘The name 
ar\ha applies to Substance, Quality aud Action’ — says the VaishOs-ika Sutra 8-2-3. 

Nyaya 4&8. 
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does not subsist in the Probandum or in the Homologue, and 
which is concomitant with the Reverse ; e. g. * Sound is a 
thing , because it has no generality ’; — (5) that which does not 
subsist either in tho Probandum or in the Homologue, and 
which subsists in the Reverse ;* r. g. ' Sound has a cause, 
because it if not a thing’; — (6) that which subsists neither in 
the Probandum, nor in the Homologue, nor in tho Reverse ; e. g. 
‘Sound is eternal, because it is a nonentity '; — (7) that which 
does not subsist in the Probandum, which subsists in a part of 
the Homologue and which is concomitant with the Reverse ; 
e. g. ‘ Sound is intangible, because it is a substance ' ; — (8) that 
which does not subsist in the Probandum and which subsists 
in a part of the Homologue and also in a part of the Reverse; 
e. g. ‘ Sound has a cause because it is corporeal ’; — (9) that 
which does not subsist in the Probandum, which subsists in a 
part of the Homologue and which does not subsist in the 
Reverse; e. g. ‘ Sound has a receptacle because it is visible ’; 
this reasoning fulfulling tho said conditions according to the 
doctrine of the Yaishosikasf ; — (10) that which does not 
subsist in the Probandum, which is concomitant with tho 
Homologue and in whose caso there is no Reverse ; e. g. 

* Sound is non-eternal because it is not audible' ; this reasoning 
beiug urged on the basis of a particular doctrine (of tho 
Saulranli/cas, for whom nothing is eternal, whence no ‘Reverse* 
in the said reasoning would be possible); — (11) that which 
does not subsist in the Probandum, which subsists in a part of 
the Homologue, and in whose case there is no Reverse ; e. g. 

‘ Sound is non-eternal, because it is corporeal’; — (12) that which 
does not subsist in the Probandum or in the Homologue, and 
in whose case there is no Reverse ; e. g. * Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a non-entity'; — (18) that which does not 

9 is the correct reading ; fWvvtf Fw would make this identical with (6). 

t Tuis has been added with a view to meet the objection that Inherence is visiblo 
and yet without a receptacle, and so visibility is not non-subsistent in the Reverse. 
According to tho Vaishesikas however Inherence is not visible, being beyond the. 
reach of the Senses, aud knowable only by Inference (see Prashas to yd la , l\ 329). 
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subsist in the Probandum, in whose case there is no Homo- 
logue, and which is concomitant with the 
Reverse ; e. g. * Sound is eternal because it is 
inaudible — (1 4) that which not does subsist in the Probandum, 
in whose case there is no Homologuo and which subsists in a 
part of the Reverse ; * Sound is eternal because it is incorpo- 
real — (lb) that which does not subsist in the Probandum, in 

whose case there is no Homologue, and which does not subsist 
in the Reverse ; e. g. ‘ Sound is eternal because is is anon- 
entity’; — (16) that which does not subsist in the Probandum, 
and in whose case there is neither Ilomologue nor Reverse ; 
e. g. ‘ All things are non-eternal because they are non-entities ’ 
All these sixteen, not subsisting in the Probandum, are Falla- 
cious Probans. 

“ It has been said above (p. 166, 1. 1), that the two 
groups of sixteen will afford 64 varieties,! through the 
diversity caused by either the qualifying factor or the quali- 
fied factor being unknown [when the Probans is stated in a 
qualified form]; — now how does this come about?” This 
comes about from the fact of both the concomitant and the 
non-concomitant Probans being stated in a qualified form; that 
is to say, the sixteen that are concomitant with the Probandum 
(the first group of 16 described above) and also those that subsist 
in part of the Probandum (the second group of 16 described 
above), — these 42 become 64 when wo take into considera- 
tion the diversity caused by the fact of either the qualify- 
ing factor or the qualified factor being unknown. Of 
these we shall give examples of the concomitant Probans 
first — (1) ‘Sound is non-eternal, because being undenot- 
able it is knoicable where the qualifying factor (being 
undenotable) is unknown (sound being known to be something 

* The Benares edition reads f..r*MW.g; and (15) has dropped out 

of the Bib. Ind. edition, ft is supplied by the Benares edition thus — OTongfa- 

t The Bib. Ind. reading is corrupt. The correct reading is supplied by the Benares 
edition * for 'gtUJ; \ 
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quite denotable by words); — (2) ‘Sound is non-eternal because 
being Jcnowable, it is unde notable'', where being undenotable 
is the qualified factor and is unknown. We can find similar 
varieties in regard to every one of the 16 Probans concomitant 
with the Probandum ; and the same examples will serve in 
both cases (by reversing the qualified and qualifying factors, 
as just shown). As examples of similar varieties of the Pro- 
bans that subsists in a part of the Probandum, we have the 
following: — (1)‘ Earth, Water, Fire, and A kasha are non-eter- 
nal, because being undenotable they are inodorous', where the 
qualifying factor ( being undenotable ) is unknown; — (2) ‘the 
same, Earth ete., are non-eternal, because being inodorous they 
are undenotable' , where ‘ undenotabilily ’ is the qualified factor 
and is unknown. Similarly with all other Probans subsisting 
in a part of the Probandum. 

Similarly we may trace the 64 varieties duo to the diversity 
caused by the faet of the qualified or the qualifying factor 
being inapt. E. g„ ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because being a 
product it is Jcnowable ’ [where the qualified factor, hiowability, 
is inapt, being absolutely incapable of proving what it is put 
forward to prove], and ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because being 
knowable it is a product' [where knowability is the qualifying 
factor, and is inapt]. Similarly with every one of the 
examples. 

Similar 61 varieties would be available, due to the diversity 
caused by the qualifying or the qualified factor being doubtful ; 
e. g. * this is the peacock’s sound, because while containing 
the sadja and, the other notes of the musical scale, it does not 
consist of distinct letter-sounds,' [where the qualifying factor, 
the presence of the other notes besides sadja, is doubtful, 
the peacock’s voice being held to consist almost entirely of 
the ‘ sadja ’ note alone] ; and ‘this is the peacock’s sound, 
because while not consisting of distinct letter-sounds, it contains 
the sadja and other notes of the musical scale ’ [where the 
presence of tho other notes is the qualified factor, which is 
doubtful]. 
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The (3 times 6 4 f 192) instances enumerated above are those 
in which both parties admit of the unknown and doubtful 
characters of the qualifying and qualified factors entering into 
the nature of the Prob ins subsisting in the Prob mdum. Those 
instances again where only one or the other of the two pirties 
admits of the unknown character, will be 128, made up of tlioso 
that are concomitant with the Probandutn and those that are not 
concomitant with it (subsisting in only a part of it)*. The 
same 64 varieties again become 192 (3 times 64) through the 
diversity caused by — (1) the fact of the qualified and qualify- 
ing factors being not co-existent, (2) the fact of tlio qualified 
and qualifying factors being doubtful , and ^3) the fact of tlio 
qualifying and qualified factors being inapt . Again there are 
123 varieties caused by the diversity due to the qualified and 
the qualifying factors having unknown substrata, — unknown 
to one or to both parties. These again, as before, lead on to 
another group of 192f. For example — ‘ This place is fiery 
bocauso it is smoky* [where the qualified factor, the place , is 
held by both parties to be not the substratum of fieriness^] ; 
and ‘the Soul exists because it has the qualities of Desire and 
Vii 17(J the rest’ [where the Sail, as tlio substra- 

tum of existence or of the qualities, is nob 
accepted by one of the parties, the Bauddha or the Vedautin, 
for instance.] 

Following is an instance where tlio qualifying factor is 
inapr., net-concomitant and unknown : — c Sound is non-eternal, 
because while following after effort it is a product’ | where the 
qualified factor, being a product, is itself apt to prove non- 
eternalittf , and the qualification i following after effort’ is 

* TlTST^ would lie 132 ; but as Ihe number will be only twice 0*1, the 

T at par y a rightly interprets it as 123, expounding the compound 
as ‘ thirty less than 2 \ 

t A whole line is wanting in the Bib. Bid. edition— after $ 

t It having been shown above ( Ttxt, P. 52) that whit is proved by the Inference is 
not the plcvc as being fiery,— but the F'wj Blu e, 

Nyuya 192. 
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entirely superfluous, and hence inapt].* The following is an 
instance where the qualified factor is not-concomitant, and 
inapt : — * Sound is non-eternal, because while differing with 
the difference in its cause, it is apprehended.’t 

The following is an instance where the qualified factor is 
not co-existent : — ‘ Primordial Matter exists, because there is 
uniformity among its diverse modifications The following 
is an instance where the qualifying factor is not co-existent — 
4 The words colour, taste, odour, touch and sound have 
denotations entirely different from that of the word sandal, 
because, while not bearing (to the sandal,) the relation of 
compound and component, they are referred to by means 
of that word’.§ The same reason when stated inversely 
affords the instance of the non-existent qualified factor. |[ 

An instance where the Probans put forward is actually 
known to be otherwise, we have in the following argument 
as put forward by others (the Mimansakas) — ‘ Word is 
eternal, because it is repeated (by several persons). ’ [Where, 
as a matter of fact it is known that repetition proves, not 
only eternality, but non-eternal ity also, a3 will be shown 
below, in Adhyaya IIJ. The following again is an instance 

° The sivme reasoning, when stated in tiro form ‘ because while being a product, 
if follows after effort’, would also be an instance of the qualified factor being inapt, 
etc-, etc. 

f ‘ Being apprehended’ is the qualified factor ; and as it belongs to eternal things 
also, it is inapt, unable to prove non elcrnaliiy , which is proved by the other character, 
of 1 differing with difference in the cause \ 

+ What is meant by this reasoning is that every modification of matter — in the 
shape of the several things of the world — shows this uniform character that it is of 
the nature of pleasure, pain and stupefaction. The fallacy of this lies in the fact 
that the ‘ uniformity ’ found in the modifications is put forward to prove the existence 
of Primordial Matter ; so that the Probans is in a substratum other than that of the 
Probai i d u m . — Td tpa rya . 

§ We have the assertion ‘colour &c. of the sandal’, which shows that the things, 
colour &c., belong to the sandal and are not its component pa Is. So that the absence 
of this relation subsists in the things , colour &c. ; while what are referred to by means 
of the word ‘ sandal ’ are the words ‘ colour ’ &c. 

|| i. e. when stated in the form — ‘ because while they are referred to by means of 
the word sandal, they do not bear tho relation of compound and component. * 

Up to this, we have had 832 varieties. 
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•where the qualifying factor is doubtful and unknown — * This 
place is fiery, because while being smoky it gives light’,— 
this reasoning being urged while the presence of smoke is 
merely suspected.* When the same reasoning is put forward 
in the inverse form (‘ because while giving light it is smoky ’) 
we have an instance of the doubtful qualified factor. 

Thus then we find that the doubtful, the unknown, and 
the non-concomitant, (which have been shown to be 32 in 
number) become sixty-four, through the diversity caused 
by its being unknown to both or one of the two parties, t 
And these, by the computation indicated above, make up tho 
number 381. The same numbor we have in connection with 
those Probans that are known to be otherwise. The same 
computation applies to those in whom the qualifying factor 
is contradictory, and also to those in whom tho qualified factor 
is contradictory. And examples of these are to be found 
under the Vdrtika dealing with the individual Fallacious 
Probans (on the next five Sutras), and may also be observed 
by tho student himself. 

Thus then, by the several computations detailed above, 
tho number of Probaus, right and wrong, through due dis- 
tinction being drawn between the diversities attending tho 
qualifying and qualified factors, comes to be 2032. And if 
wo take into consideration the diversities due to being unknown 
and other defects of the Probaus, the variety becomes 
innumerable. As for the Probaus not subsisting in the 
Probandura, inasmuch as they are absolutely non-existent (in 
the Probindum) they could not bo qualified by any qualifica- 
tions ; and as such they are not meutioned under the defects 
attending the qualified and qualifying factors. 

°TUe Tatparya roads f or ^f^ritT which is found in both editions. 

The translation follows the reading of the Tat par ya. 

f The reading in both editions is corrupt. The translation is in accordance with 
tho explanation given by the T itparya, 'n ti e following words— 1 ^ 


Nyrtya 41)4. 
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Tims have been described in full detail those Probans 
that are concomitant and non-concomitant with the actually 
existing Probandum. Of these the sixteen 

Var : P. 171. 

principal varieties of tho * unknown ’ Probans 
are such as do not subsist in the Probuuditm. The Inconclu- 
sive Probans have only six main varieties; among - those 
concomitant with the Probandum, the number of the Con- 
tradictory Probans is only four; and the last of them, subsist- 
ing in every possible Probandum, is too universal. The other 
Fallacious Probans, which are Unknown, Inconclusive and 
Contradictory, are, each of them, diversified through being 
non-concomitant and unknown ; * and tho examples of theso 
aro to bo found among those we have already cited. 

Some people assert that the Inconclusive Probans is tho 
same as that which is not unconcomitant with tho con- 
tradictory. But this is not right; simply because it is an 
impossibility; we have already explained that ‘ anjabhi- 
chiiru ’, absence of non-concomitance, is not possible in refer- 
ence to two contradictory things (i. e. nothing can be con- 
comitant with two contradictories). If however we do admit 
of such concomitance, then the number of varieties of such 
a Probans becomes 2-> ; there are five Probans ; and each of 
these being opposed (or contradicted) by simdar and dissimi- 
lar Probans, give rise to five pentasls. Examples of every 
oito of these twenty-five varieties are not possible ; hence they 
are not ill ust rated, f 

* Tiie Ucuarc* edition roads 1 

The passage as read in the Dl b. Jnd edition would mean — ‘the other Fallacious Pro- 
bans, which arc Inconclusive, become, diversified through being nun-concomitant — 
contradictory aud well kuown-iiem-concomitant \ The former reading is decidedly 
better. 

t The * five pentads ’ are thus explained in the Tatparya : — There are two kinds of 
the universal allirmative Probans, that winch is concomitant with the Ilomologue 
and that which is uot so concomitant; the negative Probans is only one ; and the 
p isitivu-negative Probans is of two kinds, that which is concomitant with the 
ji. duologue and that which is not concomitant with it. These five are opposed by 
aimilar and dissimilar Probans ; i. e., the universal affirmative Probans is contradicted 
by another universal affirmative Probans , asals) by the other fvur kinds ; similarly 

A Infiim 'idK 
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Such arc the Fallacious Probans, whoso varieties have 
been briefly described as above; and with a view to include 
all those varieties, the Author has put forward the Sutra, which 
sets out the divisions of the Fallacious Probans. “Wo find 
that the fact that the number of Fallacious probans is fivo is 
implied by the definitions provided (in the next five Sutras); 
»'. o.. that the number of Fallacious Probans is five is clearly 
indicated by the five Sutras that propound the definitions of 
the five Fallacious probans ; so that the present Sutra, if it 
were simply meant to restrict the number to five, would be 
entirely superfluous.” It is certainly not superfluous ; as 
all that the definition does is to differentiate (a thing from hko 
and unlike things); that is, all that the definitions (provided in 
the next fivo SOtras) do is to differentiate the Fallacious 
Probans from one another; and they do not restrict the num- 
ber to five; the definitions do not indicate that the number of 
Fallacious Probans is five only. 


Suit? a (5). 

The Inconclusive Probans (1). 

Jihosya. 

[P. 51, L. 11 tol*. 52, L. 5]. 

From among the aforesaid fivo Fallacious Probans — 
‘The Inconclusive* is that which is tainted 
I!Y INDECISION — Sfl. 5. 


The term ‘ vyabhichitra ’, * indecision means non-fixity on 
any one pointf; and that which is accompanied by this ‘indeci- 
sion ’ is the * indecisive As for example, in the reasoning 

with each of the other four kinds ; so that with each of the five there are five contra- 
dictories ; thus giving the number 25, which is the number of those that are concomi- 
tant with contradictories. 


°The term, iR explained by the as follows— ‘ 

www wwjwtwsq *t * wnw: i r : 

7*7 rnpr: ^ ww : — says the Bhdsya below (P. 52, 1. 4). On this 
Sa. the T dtpary a remarks that the terms * inconclusive ’ and ‘indecisive’ being 
synonymous — which in the term defined and which the defining term should vary 
with the student. If he knows the meaning of ‘ inuon dusi ve ’ nmfnot that of ‘ indeci- 
sive ’ then the hitter shall be for him the defined term, and the funner the defining 
term, and so rice versa. ° 


t I-E., When a Probans is found to be concomitant with neither </*« prohan- 
dumonly , , nor the negation of the prnbandam 0H ly y —but with hotk — then it is said 
to be tainted by vya^hi.hara or indecision 
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‘ Sound is eternal, because it is intangible, — the jar which is 
tangible has been found t.o be non-eternal, — and Sound is not 
tangible, — therefore, being intangible, Sound must be eternal’, 
— we find that the character of intangibility has been pub 
forward as proving the character of non^ternaUty ; while as a 
matter of fact the two characters do nob bear to each other 
the relation of proof and proved (Probans and Probandum); 
[as all non-eternal things are nob tangible, e.g. Buddhi is 
non-eternal and yet it is intangible] ; for we find that the 
Atom is tangible and yet eternal*. If the Soul and such 
other things (which combine eternality with intangibility) bo 
cited as the instance (supporting the reasoning), then, — inas- 
much as the Probans has been defined (above, in Su. 1-1-3 l)as 
‘that which establishes the Probandum through similarity to 
the instance’, — ‘ intaugiblity ’ will have to be regarded as the 
Probans ; and this would be found to be nob necessarily con- 
comitant with eternality, — a. g. in the case of Buddhi , which 
is intangible and yet non-eternal. So that in both kinds of 
instance [in that of dissimilarity, in the case of jar cited 
before, which is tangible and non-eternal, — and in that of simi- 
larity, as in the case of Soul, which is intangible and eternal], 
there is ‘ indecision’, non-concomitance, (between intangibility 
and non-el ■rnality) ; and thus they cannot be accepted to be 
related as probans a nd probandum; and thus, not fulfilling 
the conditions of the Probans, what is cited in the abovo 
reasoning cannot be a true Probans. 

[If tho term :’ be taken as embodying tho defi- 

nition, and ‘ as tho term defined, in that case the 
Avord 2T?N»TfeTf> :, should be explained as follows :] — In the rea- 
soning cited, eternality is one aula’, point, and ‘non-eternality’ 
is another one ‘anta’, point; that Avhich subsists in — is con- 
comitant with — one point wo aid be ‘ eklnta ’, one-pointed; 
and the contrary (that is not concomitant, with one) would be 
‘Cnini/iuntu’ , not one-pointed; as this would be concomitant 
with both (the Probandum, eternality , and its contrary, 
non-etei nal.it y ).t 

Fartika on Sutra 6. 

(P. 171, L. 16 to P. 173, L. Id]. 

From among the aforesaid Hoe Fallacious Probans, the 
Inconclusive is that which is indecisive — says the Bliasi/a. The 

° So that wo cannot deduce intangibility from eternality. 

t In this case the definition of this Fallacious Probans will he ‘that which is 
positively or negatively concomitant with ( i . e. whose presence or absence is concomi- 
tant with) both, the probandum as well as the reverse’; and this will be a true defini- 
tion, as serving to exclude all the other Fallacious probans, the CotUrulktory etc. 
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terra * ehunfa ’ means that which is fixed on one point (ekasmin 
ante nii/a tail. ' ). 

“ What is indtcisioeness ?” 

Indecisiveness consists in the Probans subsisting in 
the Probandum, in the Homologuo and also elsewhere; 
hence that Proban3 is called ‘indecisive’ which, while 
subsisting in the Probandum and its Homologuo, sub- 
sists in other things also ; and such subsisting constitutes 
‘indecision’ (or Don-concomitance, with the Probandum), In 
connection with every individual thing, except Knowahilily 
(which belongs to all things), there are two aspects (positive 
and negative) ;e. cternality ’ — ‘non-otornality ’, ‘pervading’ — 
‘ non-pervading’, and so on ; and if it is found that what is 
put forward as the Frobaus applies to both these aspects, it is 
called * Inconclusive.’ 

[The Bamjdha urges the following objection]: — - 

“ The term * inconclusive ’ being a negative term (not- 

Var • P ] 70 conclusive), does the negative particle con- 
note Paryudasa, exclusion (so that ‘not-con- 
clusivo’, denoting exclusion of something, which implies 
tho inclusion of others, stands for that something positive, 
which is other than conclusive)? or merely prasajyapratisedha , 
preclusion (so that ‘non-conclusivo,’ denoting more preclusion 
which does not imply inclusion, stands fora simple negation or 
non-existonce, tho absence of the conclusive)?* ‘What does 
this mean ? ’ It means that if exclusion is meant, then every 
Fallacious Probans can be called ‘Inconclusive’: If ‘Inconclusive’ 
stands for what is non-co ndusive, then every kind of Fallacious 
Probans becomes included in the term ; [as it is only the true 
1 robans that is ‘ conclusive ’, every Fallacious Probans would 
be not-conchmve]; and this would mean that there is only one 
kind of Fallacious Probans (tho Inconclusive). If, on tho 
other hand, the negative particle means simple preclusion or 
non-existence, the term * inconclusive ’ would mean the non- 
existence of the conclusive ; and certainly this non-existence 

Ai a rule, in negative compounds the former connotation ia accepted. 
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could noi stand for indecision or non-coneomitn :ic t [as concomi- 
tance and no n- concomitance are properties belonging to posi- 
tive tilings ; and they can never subsist in m re non-existence, 
which, by its very nature, is something with .egard to which 
nothing can be predicated]; so that in this case it would be 
wrong to call any Fallacious Probans ‘ inconclusive.’ ”f 

Our answer to the above is that we do not admit the view 
that the negative particle (in ‘Inconclusive’) connotes exclu- 
sion’, we hold that it connotes Preclusion. “ But Preclu- 
sion (implying only non-existence of certain things) would 
be mere negation (with regard to which nothing could 
be predicated).” Non-existence is. not more negation; as 
it serves to qualify a positive character ; tho term ‘ incon- 
clusive ’ means that character which is possessed of this quali- 
fication that it does not subsist in only one aspect of a thing ; 
where the non-subsisting appears as a definite qualification of 
the character ; and as such it cannot be regarded a3 a mere 
negation ; as a matter of fact, no relation of qualification and 
qualified can belong to a mere negation ; no mere negation 
could ever be spoken of as ‘subsisting in one aspect of a 
thing ’ or ‘ not subsisting in one aspect of the thing.’ “ Why 
so?” Because we find this true in tho caso of the negative 
compound ‘Son-Brahmin i ’; in this compound word ‘ nou- 
bralirn ma ’ we find that the negative particle connoting 
preclusion, serves to preclude what follows in the next tonn 
( 'f brahman- f ) ; and certainly it does not signify mere negation; 
and exactly similar is the case with the term under considera- 
tion (‘Ioconclinive’, which also is negative compound.! 

f For a discussion as to the signification of the negative particle, our reader is 
referred to the writer’s Prdbhdkara Mlmlnsa, P. 237. 

+ In connection with this discussion the Tat par ya make3 the following observa- 
tion: —The orthodox Naiyayika view is that the negative particle in a negative com- 
pound always connotes exclusion ; and this also is the most reasonable view. But 
the answer given by the author of tho Vartika to the Bauddha objection is put 
forward in the other way, because the Bauldiia himself is very fond of preclusion^ 
and employs this to criticise everything; so that our author, in order to make his 
auswor all the more effective, offers it on the basis of the Baud Ilia's owu view. So 
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The example of the ‘Inconclusive’ Probans (cited in the 
Bhasya) is — * Sound is eternal, because, it is tangible. ’ [When 
Sound is c. tiled ‘asparshaodn j the possessive affix iu this 
term is explained as ‘ shabdasya asparshatoam, ’ where] the 
Genitive ending (in 4 skald isya') indicate t a di fference bet ween 
* Sound’ and ‘ intangibility ’). Now what is this (‘ intangibility’ 
as different from 4 Sound’)? The * intangibility ’ (of Sound) 
may mean either that it enjoys its own existence while not being 
the receptacle of tangibility , or that it is related to existence 
while not being the receptacle of tangibility, — in both cases 
it would be something different from the Sou ml itself; so that 
the Genitivo ending would be fully significant. 4 ‘ Ilow can 
this be ? [Ilow can the meaning of ‘intangibility’ bo as ex- 
plained Pj” It must be accepted to have the said meaning, 
on the ground that the term ‘ intaugiblo ’ is used when 
the said idea is present, and it is not used when it is not 
present; that is to say, when a certain thing enjoys its exis- 
tence while being tangible, tlio term * intangible ' is not used 
with regard to it,— nor is it used in connection with what is an 
absolute non-entity ; it is used howevor in connection with 
a thing which enjoys its existence while being intangible. 
And further, we cau learn the exact moaning of the term 
‘ intangible ' by following the exact signification of the 
senteuce that expresses tho same idea ; and wo find that the 
word 4 intangible ’ means oxactly what is meant by the sen- 
tence ‘ tho thing is related to existence while not being tho 
receptacle of tangibility ’. [So that it is clear that wo may 
take tho term ‘ intangibility ’ in either of the two senses 
mentioned abovej. 

[The Bluisya, p. 52, 1. 4, has indicated tho possibility 
of the Sutra being interpreted in such a manner as to make 

that what our text mnan* is that ‘evon admitting your view that tho uo-ativu’^T 
pound connotes preclusion, wo hold that what is precluded is not a mere insignificant 

non-entity, but a positive entity .pialifhd by the iiou-cxistcncc of another "positive 
entity’. 


NyVya 500. 
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‘ savyabhicharah ‘ indecisive the name of the thing defined, 
and to take the term ‘ anaikantikah .* inconolusive ’, as 
embodying the definition; the Opponent takes objection to 
this] — “The transference (of the term ‘inconclusive ‘ anai- 
kantika.li ' to the posibiou of the definition) i3 not possible ; 
as it would not be propor. [If you define Saoyabhichdra as 
* amilcantika your definition being in the form ‘ the Indeci- 
sive is that which is inconclusive then there would be this 
difficulty that] as a matter of fact the term ‘ inconclusive ’ 
lias nowhere been explained, with the help of which expla- 
nation wo could understand the exact nature of the ‘ Indeci- 
sive ’ Probans. So that it is not right to do fine the Indecisive 
Probans by the word * inconclusive \ ” 

Such a definition would not be at all improper, we reply ; 

„ „ „„„ as what is meant by the term ‘ inconclusive ’ 

Var : P. 173. _ _ 

is known from ordinary usage; there is need 
for an explanation, in a scientific treatise, of only such things 
as are not known from ordinary usage ; it would be absolute- 
ly futile to provide explanations of things that can be known 
from ordinary experience ; and we know it from ordinary 
experience that the word ‘inconclusive’ signifies that which 
subsists in both aspects of a thing. If you think that it 
is improper to make use of terms that have not been explain- 
ed in the treatise itself, then it would become necessary to 
provide adequate explanations of such ordinary words as 
‘pain’ and the like! The conclusion thus is that the view 
expressed by tho Bhasya is quite reasonable. 

“ Such a definition as has been propounded in the Sutra 
would not be a correct definition, as it would not be compre- 
hensive.’’ 

What you mean is that the definition of tho 
Inconclusive Probaus provided by the Snira does not include 
all kinds of Inconclusive Probans, — such for instance as the 
Too Specific Probans [which, as subsisting in neither of the 
two aspects of the Probandum, could not be said to subsist in 

Nyaya 501. 
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both aspects]*. Bat what you say is not right; as the 
Too Specific Probans is actually included in the defini- 
tion. “How?” [When we speak of subsisting in both 
aspects, we mean subsisting either positively or negatively ; 
i. e. what is meant is that when it is found that the Probans 
put forward is such as can either be affirmed or denied in 
reference to both aspects, i. e. to the Probmdutn as well as its 
Reverse, it is called ‘inconclusive’; and certainly] the Too 
Specific Probans also, when taken negatively, is actually found 
to be such as has its negation common to both aspects ; and 
thus is capable of being called ‘Inconclusive ’. 


Some philosophers have included the ‘Neutralised’ Proban3 
under the ‘Inconclusive’. They argue thus — “ An example 
of the Neutralised Proban3 we have in the reasoning— 
‘ The Soul is non-eternal, because it is something 
different from the Body ’ ; and hero we find that Difference 
from the Bod y is something that subsists in eternal as woll 
as non-eternal things (e. g. in the Atom and in Buddhi); 
and thus it fulfills the conditions of the ‘Inconclusive’ 
Probans.” These philosophers have failed to grasp the 
exact signification of diversit 3 r of definitions and diversity 
of examples ; when wo assort that * the Inconclusive is that 
which is indecisive’, we provide a definition of the Inconclus- 
ive or non-concomitant Probans ; aud if the characteristics 
mentioned in this definition were found in the ‘ Neutralised 
Probans ’, then alone coul l the definition be said to be too 
Avide, (as including a Fallacious Probans other than the 
Inconclusive); but the fact that a certain example of 
the Inconclusive Probans is found to fulfil the conditions 
of some other kind of Fallacious Probans, does non 

° Aii example of the Too Specific Probans we have in the reasoning -‘the Earth is 
eternal, because it is odorous here it is found that ‘odorousness ’ would fulfil the 
conditions of the definition if it subsisted in both eternal and non-eternal things; as a 
matter of fact it subsists in neither ; as belonging to Earth alone, it subsists in no other 
eternal or non- eternal tilings. 
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constitute a defect in the definition of the ‘ Inconclusive ’ 
Probans ; as the only circumstances that make a definition 
defective are — the non-inclusion of what is meant to be 
defined and the inclusion of what is not meant to be defined ; 
and certainly neither of these defects is shown (by the fact 
of a certain concrete example fulfilling the conditions of 
more than one definition) *. In this connection it would be 
well if you looked into the definition of the ‘Neutralised ’ 
Probans, which follows later on. 

Sutra (6). 

The Contradictory Probans (2). 

A CERTAIN DOCTRINE (OR VIEW) HAVING BEEN 
ACCEPTED, THE PROBANS THAT IS CONTRADICTORY 
TO IT IS CALLED THE ‘ CONTRADICTORY. ’ — (Su. G). 

Bhasya. 

[P. 52, L. 7 to L. 16. J 

The term * tadcirodhi ’, ‘ contradictory to it ’, means that 
which contradicts it, i. e. that which contradicts (sets aside, 
renders impossible f) tho doctrine that has been accepted. 
ItJ. y. (When thoauthorof tho Yogabhasya on Yogasufcra III-1 3 J 
makes the two statements}-— * This world, being a modifica- 
tion, ceases from manifestation, because its eternality is 
deuied’ — and — ‘Even when thus ceasing, it continues to exist, 
because its utter destruction is denied, ’ Here we find that 
what the Probans in the former reasoning — ‘because its 
eternality is denied ’ — means is that ‘ no modification can be 
eternal and this is certainly contradictory to the doctrine 
enunciated in the second statement, that ‘ even when ceasing, 
the modification continues to exist.’ “How?” Well, 
the ‘ manifestation ’ of a thing is only the attaining of existence , 
and ‘ceasing’ is falling off; so that if the modification, when 
fallen off (ape la, ceasing) from its existence ( oyakteh , from 
manifestation), does ‘ continue to exist ’, then it is not pos- 
sible to deny its eternality ; because the very fact that tho 
modification continues to exist even after manifestation 

° ’ is the reading in both editions ; the Benares edition puts the within 

brackets ; but without the ^ the sentence remains incomplete and meaningless. 

fin Bhdjja on Su. 5-2-4 r ‘is contradicted ’ has beeu explained as ‘ is rendered 
impossible’. 

{ Tho real words of the are &c. as (pioted in tho 

V&rtika, 
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should constitute its eternality ; and * denial of its eternality ’ 
should necessarily imply the possibility of the modification 
falling off from its existence ; as it is only what actually falls 
off from existence that has been found to be non-eternal ; 
while that which a till exists does not fall off from existence;— 
so that ‘ continuing to exist’ and ‘ falling off from existence* 
are two mutually contradictory concepts ; and as such can 
never co-exist. Thus it is found that the Probans put forward 
(‘denial of eternality’) actually rejects the very doctrine {of 
continuity of existence) on whose basis it is put forward.* 


Vurtika on Sit. (>. 

[P. 173, L. 18 to P. 175, L. 3.J 

A certain doctrine having been accepted., the Probans contra- 
dictory to it is catted * Contradictory ’ — says the Sutra. Now 
what is the real meaning of the Sutra ? Its meaning is that 
tho Contradictory Probans is that which is contradictory to 
something that has been admitted. When thus interpreted, 
it includes all the different kinds of tho * Contradictory Pro- 
bans ’ which woidd otherwiso remain unnoticed; that is to say, 
the definition is made to include all the general kinds of tho 
Contradictory Probans ; as thus interpreted, the definition 


° There is a marked difference between the Bhasya’s account of the Contradictory 
Frohuiiri and that given by t lie later Logicians. It is clear from the Blwsya that what 
it- meant is that the Probans is contradictory to some doctrine that its propoundor has 
already acce pted. The later Logicians define it as tha' which proves the contradictor yt 
of the proposition which it is pub forward to prove. The earliest mention of this later 
view is found in the Vartikn, which puts it forward as an alternative explanation of 
the definition given in the Sutra. The words of the Sutra afford directly tho mean- 
ing assigned to them in the Bluisya ; but how the words limy he made to yield tho 
later view is thus explained in the -«fTr^f=TT 

-q?g r<re T 3 crFj^r^ 

I [when the opponent repeats the view he is going to refute and then 
propounds the refuting reason, this reason is contradictory] 

«7aC'*i«rov;*it [That which really happens 
to prove a conclusion contrary to what it is meant to prove]. The former of these 
two explanations is not right ; the latter represents the generally accepted view. 

The Pariskuddhi thus distinguishes ‘ Virodha 1 from 4 Apasitdh'inta ' — * We have 
Apas'iddhunta when the assertion made goes against what the speaker himself has 
declared previously on the basis of a more authoritative pramana ; while there i » 
Virodha when the assertion itsdf contains within itself the elements of contradiction, 
when one part of it asserts one thing aud another part a totally contradictory thing.’ 
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means * that which contradicts or sets aside an admitted fact, 
and that which is contradicted or set aside by an admitted fact’.* 
“ In that case [if the Probans is ‘ Contradictory ’ when 
it sets aside or is set aside by an admitted fact], there 
would be only one kind of * Fallacious Probans ’, the Con- 
tradictory only [as all the five kinds fulfil the conditions 
herein laid down as pertaining to the Contradictor) /]. ” 

It is quite true that the Contradictory Probans is the 
only one kind of Fallacious Probans. The 
fact is that all the varieties of Fallacious Pro- 
bans are included in the common name * Contradictory ’, on 
the ground of everyone of them having the common character 
of being ‘contradictory’ in the above-mentioned sense (that it is 
sot aside by or sots aside an admitted fact); but though similar, 
they are subdivided into five sub-classes; just as though all 
things are included in tbo name ‘knowablo yet they are 
divided into sixteen classes. “ In that case tho Cont, radio on/ 
itself should not bo mentioned (a3 ouo of the five sub-class- 
ses) ” It would not be right to omit it f ; as it is necessary 
to mention that also for the purpose of indicating tho special 
features of what has boon comprehended in a general way; 
just as in tho case of ‘knowablo’ (wli9ro ‘knowablo ’ is men- 
tioned as ono of tho 16 classes also); (tho special feature 
meant to be indicated is that) while tho other four kinds of 
Fallacious Probans, tho Inconclusive and tho rest, have a 
two-fold character — -that of being contradictor ij and that of 
being inconclusive, or mistimed, or tho rest, — the Contradictory 
has tho single characteristic of being contradictory only ; so 
that being of a kind different, in this rospoct, from tho other 
four, it is necessary to mention it separately; just as in tho 
common expression of ' Irinolapa' [where though the ‘ ulapad , 
soft grass, is already included in ‘ trim ’, grass, yet it is men- 
tioned apart from the latter because it is distinguished from 

° Tho Ttl adds — That which so sots aside or isset aside, either in its own 
form, or in*its character o£ Probans. That is either the Probans that is put forward 
embodies in itselC a conception opposed to an admitted fact ; or it, as a Pro bans f 
proves a conclusion that is opposed to an admitted fact. 

•f The Bib, Ind, editiou omits ‘ W ’ which is necessary. 
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tho 0 ‘Jier kinds of grass by being so//]. Thus then, inasmuch, 
ns the Inconclusive and the other three Fallacious Probans 
fulfil a tv. o-fold condition, it is only right that they should 
have a two-fold name (‘ lueouolusive-Contradictory ‘ Mis- 
timed-Contradiotory * and so on); — 6* g . tlio Inconclusive 
Prolans is i inconclusive 9 because it subsists in the Proban- 
duin, and also in its Ilomologue and its Reverse, and it is 
1 contradictory as it makes impossible the form of tlio 
Probans as it puts it; and similarly with the other three kinds 
of Fallacious Probans. 

The example (cited in the Bhasya, of the Contradictory 
Prebans) is — * This threefold world ceases from manifestation , 
because of the denial of its eternal ity \ — 4 though ceasing , it 
continues to exist , because of the denial of its destruction 
here wo find that tho 4 denial of destruction ’ (put forward 
in the second statement) implies that tlio eternality of tho 
world is an admitted fact*; and this is ‘contradicted' 
by the ‘denial of eternality ’ (in the first statement) ; so that 
tho two statements are found to nullify each other; and 

this nullification of each other constitutes their 1 contradic- 
tion. ’ t 

° TIr.* ‘ 9 \n wrong ; there should be no * 

tit might be urged against this view that the Probans • denial of eternality, in 
contradicting the 4 denial of destruction \ contra beta a doctrine laid down in tho 
ShCtttra of the S.Iukhyas ; an 1 as the authority of the Sinistra is unimpeachable, tho 
said IVohaus may he said to he annulled by the more authoritative statement of tho 
ftii.istru ; so that this should he an instance of the annulled, rather than of the contra- 
ih-'turyA' robins. This is the objection that is sought, to he met t»y the V Art ilea hy 
indicating that the two statements are ‘contradictory’ (and not annulltd) because 
they upset e ach other, and there is no upsetting of only one hy the other (as there is 
in 'omul;* cut). That is to say, when a Prohans is found to ho rejected hy a more 
authoritative proof, then alone is there an ‘ annulment ’ of it ; while in the two state 
meats in ‘I'lesti-m, neither is really more authoritative than the other ; both are found 
in tho Sinistra ; so that there is no superiority and inferiority ; both are of equal 
authority ; and lienee they upset each other ; wherein lies their contradiction.— Taf- 
pnrya. It seems however that the Vdrtik'i does see some force in the objection that 
might be urged ; and therefore proposes another interpretation of tho definition ; and 

it is interesting to note that it is this second interpretation that ] KlH been acc0 pted hy 

the later Logicians. 
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Or, tlie ‘ contradiction ’ may be said to bo that between, 
the Proposition ami the Probans ; i. e. when there is contra- 
diction between the Proposition and the Probans, we have what 
is called the ‘Contradictory’ Fallacious Probans.* “But 
the ‘Contradiction of the Proposition’ has been dealt with 
separately, among the Clinchers ; where then could it appear 
as a Fallacious Probans (as distinct from being a Clincher) ? 
For this reason it is not right to define the Contradictory as 
that wherein there is contradiction between the Proposition 
and tlie Probans. ” There is no force in this objection ; 
inasmuch as the ‘ contradiction ’ subsists in both (the Pro- 
position as well as the Probans), we may speak of it as 
belonging to the one or the other, according as wo cliooso. 
When we speak of ‘ the contradiction of the Proposition and 
the Probans’, it is clear that the contradiction subsists in 
both ; so that if we choose to speak of tho contradiction 
(simply) as in the Proposition t, then we call it the ‘ contra- 
diction of the Proposition ’ (which is mentioned among the 
Clinchors); whilo if wo chojse to speak of the contradiction 
as in the Proposition by the Probans, — or in the Probans , by 
the Proposition — then we call it a case of the * Contradictory 
Probans ’ (which is mentioned among the Fallacious Probans) ; 
so that there is nothing wrong in making use of the two 
terms, ‘ Contradiction of tho Proposition ’ and ‘ Contradic- 
tion of tho Probaus ’4 As an example of * Contradiction 


° The example cited in the Bhisya will tit in with this definition also : ‘ ceases 
from manifestation ’ means that there is 4 ceasing 7 from manifestation only } and not 
from existence ; while 4 denial of eternality * implies cessation from existence , complete 
destruction ; as what is rnnnt by a thing being no i-eternal is that it is liable to cease 
entirely from existence ; and thus the 4 denial of eternality', which is the Probaus 
co?itradicts the Probaudum, 4 ceases from manifestation 


+ The reading of this whole passage is defective in both editions. The Bib . 2nd. 
reads wfinTOr in both places ; the Benares edition reads in the first sentence 

and in the second. But from the explanations given by the Tatparya , it 

appears better to read *rf?nr*IT : in both places. 


J In the first the contradiction subsists in the Proposition, — this contradiction 
being by any other part of the five factors of the reasoning ; it may be that tlie Pro- 
position contains a contradiction in its own terms, or that it is contradicted by the 
Probans, or by the Example, or by any other well-ascertained fact ; so that the 4 con- 
tradiction of tho Proposithm ’ is a very much wider term ; as is made clear by the Tdt- 
parya on Su. 5-2-4 ; — while in the second, the contradiction is ofthi Proposition (it is 
true), but (particularly) in the I’tobans and by the Probans. 
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of the Probans* (where the contradicting is done by the 
Probaiis) we have the reasoning — 4 Sound is eternal, because 
it is a pn duct 9 [where the character of being a product , which 
is admitted by both parties, as subsisting in Sound, and which 
is what is ascertained by Direct Perception, contradicts — i. e . 
renders impossible — the Proposition that Sound is eternal] ; — 
— an example of the 4 Contradiction of the Proposition * (where 
there is contradiction involved in the terms of the Proposition 
itself) we have in the reasoning where the Proposition is 
stated in the form — 4 the ever-existent Soul does not exist ’* 
[Here we have a Clincher, and not a Fallacious Probans] ; — 
as an example whore there is contradiction between the Pro- 
position and the Probans [where the Probans not being one 
that is universally acknowledged, is not authoritative enough 
to render the Proposition impossible and absurd ; and both 
thus being of equal strength, there is mutual rejection] we 
have the reasoning — 4 Substance is something different from 
V r P r r Quality, because no such different thing (differ- 
ent from the Qualities) is ever found to exist ’ 
[Here also we have a Clincher, an 1 not Fallacious Probans], f 
Another example of 4 Contradiction of the Probans * we have 
in the reasoning — 4 there is no single entity, because the 
word entity is used in reference to a group ’, where the very 
use of tho word ‘group * implies the admission of the exis- 
tence of a single entity ; as the group is certainly a single 
entity. $ [This is a Fallacious Probans]. 

° The contradiction lies in the literal signification of the word literally the 

word means the ever-existent, being explained fiHatdti-siitfitynua vnrtate . 

*t This is precisely the example that has been cited hy the Kh.lsya under Sii. 5-2-4, 
where the following explanation is added, to show that no superiority attaches either to 
the Proposition or to the Probans. ‘ If it is true that Substance is something different 
from Quality (as the Proposition puls it), then it is absurd to say thai nothing differ- 
ent from Colour and other Qualities is ever found to exist (as the Prohans puts it) ; on 
the other hand, if it is true that no such different tiling is perceived, then it is absurd 
to say that Substance is something different from Qualities. 

I The point in which this second example of ‘ Contradiction of Prohans 1 differs 
from the former example — ‘ Sound is eternal because it is a product ’ — is this: — the 
character of being a pro lur.t is such an universally acknowledged and hence authori- 
tative Probans that it would render 1 he Proposition of eteruality absurd, even if it 
were (for the time being) not admitted hy one of the two parties .* as its truth can be 
easily brought home to him ; while the Prohans in the second example — ‘ became the 
Wi rd entity is used in reference to a g’oup ’ — is one that is based entirely on usage, 
and as such cannot, have its truth brought home to the man not accepting that usage ; 
bo that it would contradict, or render absurd, the Proposition, otily if both parties 
acknowledged its ti utli. — Titparya. 
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Sutra (7). 

The Neutralised Prolans — the Third Fallacious Probans. 

The Neutralised Pkobans is that which is 

I'UT FORWARD TO ESTABLISH A DEFINITE CONCLU- 
SION, WHILE IT IS ONE THAT ONLY GIVES RISE TO 
SUSPENSE (AND VASCILLATION) IN REGARD TO THE 
POINT AT ISSUE. 


Sutra (7). 

B II ASYA. 

[P. 53, L. 2 to L. 12.] 

Tlie term ‘ pm /car ana ’, * point at issue \ stands for tlio 
two opposite views on a doubtful question, neither of which 
is definitely ascertained ; — the * cliinta \ ‘ suspense in regard 
to such point at issue, consists in that desire to ascertain °the 
truth, that whole process of investigation, which, starting 
with the doubt, cuds with the definitive cognition; — now 
that Probans which really only gives rise to the said suspense, 
if put forward as leading to definitive cognition, does not 
differ (in point of being doubtful) from tho point at issue; 
as both sides woidd bo equal (equally doubtful) ; and thus 
being similar to (sama) the paint at. issu (pralamna], it does 
not lead to any definite conclusion.* Example— ‘ Sound 

is non-eternal, because we do not find in it tho properties of the 
eternal thiug ; and wo have found, in the case of such things 
as tho Dish and the like, that what is not. found to possess the 
properties of an eternal thing is non-eternal 


0 The two opposite views, which constitute the 4 point at issu 
called k prukarana ’ in the sense that these views .are what are ; 


sue have been here 

, .... ., . ----- made the prohandum 

(gnahyabr na puzknyate) by the two parties The 4 suspense ’ in regard to these 

views, is due to tho rual truth on the point being not known ; e. g. when a man pu<s 

forward tho fallacious reasoning—* Sound is won-eternal because the properties of an 
eternal thing are not found in it ’—the person to whom (his is addressed falls into a 


suspense, as he does not find, in Sound, either such properties as are invariably eoncorai- 
taut wi t!i c'e.rnaUty, or such as are inseparable from uxm-etcmalp ‘ 


* . i , . . | T , , . ^eternaWy ; having therefore 

Ins doubts thus aroused, lie proceeds to on, pure and investigate. So that the urgim- of 
the. nm,-h,„h„g ,f the propert ies of an eternal thing, as brought forward to pro vreterna- 
/.!.,/ -winie it leads only to a doubt as lo etermdity and mm-elerunlit,,,- constitutes the 

Fulhmioiis Probans called Prakaranamma ’ ‘ Both silos would heeoual ’ -i e 

] ist as the not fuming a/ the properties of the eternal thing would indicate non-eternal, l, i 
emetly m the samo manner would the not finding of the properties of a non-eternal thiil < a 

indicate etc nullity The explanation of i lie term as ‘ similar to the. point, at issue ’ 

(pmhara tuisya samnh) is only by way of indicating what the. etymology of* the 
wnni si-mlies ;itisuot meant that similarity to the vo hit at issue constitutes the 
deiio'ntion of the term; in fact what the term really denotes is only S«w« 
neut: aimed (having an opponent e*pi illy atrn\\g\—Tdtpnrga. 
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Tliat reasoning, in which what is put forward as the Pro- 
bans is the character that is admitted (by both parties) to be 
common (to the Probandum and its Iteverse), is * equal to 
doubt ’ (in not leading to a certain conclusion); and such a 
Probans, therefore, has been called ‘ Indecisive’; — | ill the 
case of the Prakaranasa mn], on the other hand, what gives 
rise to the ‘ prakarana ’, the point at issue, is (not Djubt, but) 
only that factor of Doubt which consists in the fact of there 
being found nothing which could favour either of the two 
opposite views ; e, p. in regard to the reasoning cited, 
we find that in Sound, properties of an eternal thing are not 
found, just as properties of a nnn-elernal thing aro not found ; 
and this not finding of peculi tritics favouring either of the 
two views gives rise to ‘ suspense in regard to the point at 
issue “ How ? ” Because in the contrary case (i. e. in the case 
of our finding peculiarities favouring either of the two views), 
there would beau end to tho * point at issue ’ (one of the views 
being definitely ascertained) ; for example, if wo actually found, 
in Sound, properties of the eternal thing, it would no longer be 
a ‘point at issue’; or if we found in it proportios of tho non- 
e term l thing, then also it would cease to be a * point at issuo’. 
Thus then we find that, inasmuch as such a Probans gives 
rise to (lends support to) both the opposito views, it cannot 
1 ;ad to a definitive cognition in regard to either one of thorn. * 


Vftrtika on Sil. 7. 

[P. 175 , L. 6 to P. 176 , L. 7]. 

The Neutralised Probans is that which fyc. fyc . — says tho 
Sutra; now the question arises — From what does tho 'suspense 
in regard to the point at issue ’ arise ? It arises, we reply, from 
the real truth not being known. Inasmuch as when tho real 
truth in regard to a thing becomes known, all suspense 
with regard to it ceases, tho conclusion is that what gives 
rise to the suspense in regard to the point at issuo is tho not 

* The difference between the Inconclusive and the Neutralised probans, as brought 
out in the Bhasya,is thus explained in the Tdtparyi — The Probans in the reasoning 
‘ Sound is non-eternal, because properties of an eternal thing are not found in it ’ 
would he called 4 Inconclusive only if the not- finding of the properties of a eternal 
thing were known to subsist in a thing which is admitted by both parties to lie eternal ; 
ore. g. the not-finding of the properties of the non eternal thing were known to 
subsist in a thing admitted by both parties to he nan-eternal. As it is however, neither 
of these two conditions is fulfilled by the cas * cited, in which all ihat we have is that 
in Sound, there i9 not-finding of the -properties of the eternal thing, ami also the not- fin ding 
of the properties of the non-eternal thing; that is all ; and these two circumstances 
neutralising one another, we call the Probans 4 neutralised. ’ 
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knowing of the special features of a thing, which is known in a 
vagtie general way. For example, in the reasoning — ‘ Sound 
is eternal because it is not found to possess the properties of 
a non-eternal thing’ — we fiud that because there is ‘non- 
perception ’ (of tho real character, and of the properties of 
the eternal as well as of the non-eternal thing), there is doubt 
(i. e. there are two opposite views); so that what is put 
forward as the Probans is not a true Probans. 

An objection is raised — “ This Probans does not in any 
way differ from the Unknown Probans; because the non- 
perception of the properties of the non-eternal thing in Sound is 
as much unknown (lit. to be proved) as the Elernality itself [so 
that tho reasoning cited affords the example of only the 
Unknown Probans ; which shows that the Neutralised Probans 
should not be mentioned apart from the Unknown ]. ” * 

It is by no means the same as the ‘Unknown’ Probans; 
as in the case of the ‘Neutralised’ Probans what is put forward 
as the Probans. is that which only gives rise to doubt (diversity 
of views) ; that is to say, when the character put forward as 
the Probans is as much ‘ unknown ’ and to be proved ’) as 
the Probandum itself, it is called tho ‘Unknown’; while 
when the character put forward as the Probans is ouly 
such as gives rise to doubt and suspense (and diversity of 
views), it is called the ‘ Neutralised ’ Probans, t 

0 The case of the reasoning cited is held to be one of neutralised Probans, in view 
of tho fact that just as there is non-perception of the properties of the eternal thing, so 
there is also the non-perception of the properties of the non-eternal thing • hence both 
are neutralised by each other. It is contended by the opponent that under the cir- 
cumstances, both the non-perceptions would be uncertain, unascertained ; and as such 
this should fall under the 4 unknown * Probans. The Tdtparga adds — Both the opposite 
views are ‘Sadhya* to be proved ; and it is these that constitute 4 prakarana\ accord- 
ing to the Bhasya ; so that 4 prakarana * and 4 s& lhya ’ being synonymous, 4 prakara - 
nasama * conies to be only another name for the s&dhyasama , the ‘unknown * Prolans, 
defined in the next SQtra. * 

f So that even though the etymological signification of the two names 'sadhya- 
$ama ’ and 4 pralcarannsa?na J is thesaine, their actual meanings are entirely different : 
the ‘Unknown* being that which is uncertain and still to be ascertained ; while the 
‘neutralised* is that which is thwarted by au equally doubtful contrary. 
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Tliero are some people who hold that there is no differ- 
ence between the * neutralised * Probans and the ‘inconclusive’ 
Probans, as both of them give rise to doubt. But for these 
people there would be no difference between Perception, the 
Inconclusive Probans and the Neutralised Probans; as Per- 
ception also is a cause of doubt ! “ [In the caso of Percep- 

tion, it is not Perception alone that produces doubt, but] 
Doubt is produced by a group or composite (of three factors); 
so that the said absurdity cannot ariso in connection with Per- 
ception. That is to say, Doubt is brought about by a com- 
posite cause, consisting of the following three factors — the 
perception of similarity, uncertainty in regard to the peculiar 
features, and the remembrance of the peculiar features (as 
shown above, under Su. 1-1-23) ; and it is not brought about 
by jjercaplion alone ; hence (not being a cause of Doubt) 
Perception could not be regarded as non-different from the 
Inconclusive Probans and the Neutralised Probans. ” The 
assertion that Doubt is brought about by a composite or group 
docs not set aside the fact urged ; i. e. when you say that Doubt 
is brought about by a group (of causes), you do not deny 
the fact of Perception being a cause of Doubt ; so that what 
wo have urged against you still remains in force. * 

Then again (there is a further difference betweon tho 
Inconclusive and the Neutralised Probans) — What is meant 
by a reasoning having a ‘neutralised’ Probans is that tho 
character that it puts forward (as the Probans) is one of two 
contrary characters, both of which are equally unporceived ; 
that is to say, when both tho peculiar characters of a thing are 
equally not-perceived, if one of them i3 put forward for the 
Var : p. 176. removing of tho doubt, it is a caso of tho 
‘ neutralised ’ Fallacious Probans ; specially as 
it is impossible to regard tho non-perception of both peculiar 
features as a * neutralised ’ Probans ; that is to say, it is not 

* When you say that the cause consists of a group, it follows that every compo- 
nent of this group is itself a cause , as a group of non-causes could not he a 
cause. 
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possible to indicate (as neutralised Probans) the non-perception 
of both pecularities. * 

Some writers have cited (as an example of the Neutralised 
Probans) the character of being different from the Indy (as put 
forward to provo the oternality of the Soul) ; but this example 
does not fall within the scope of the Sutra ; because if the 
man knows the truth (in regard to the Soul’s oternality), 
— then, even though he perceives its being different from 
the body,— he does not proceed to enquire iuto the matter ; 
while, if he does not know the said truth, — -if ho perceives 
its being different from the body, — -ho proceeds with the 
enquiry ; so that ‘ being different from the body ’ is an * Incon- 
clusive * Probaus ; and as such doo3 not fall within the scopo 
of the present Sutra, t 

Sutra (8). 

(4) The Unknown Prolans. 

Tug Unknown Puubans rs that which, isk. 

INC! STII.B TO BE PROVED, IS NOT 1)1 EEH RENT I'UOM 
THE PliOUANDUM, J 

Bhasya. 

[P. 53, L. 14, to L. 19.] 

[As an examplo of this Fallacious Probans, we have the re- 
asoning] — ‘Shadow is a substance’, — the Probandum, to prove 
which is put forward the Probans ‘because it has motion ’ ; 

° This is added with a view to meet the objection that the non-perception of tiro 
contrai l/ charnel rs would be common to both the opposite views ; so that such a Pro- 
bans would fall within the 4 Inconclusive’ or ‘ Indecisive’ Probans / that the * Neutra- 
lised ’ would be included in the 4 Inconclusive*. What is meant by the text is that in 
the ease of 4 Neutralised * Probans, the non-perception of both characters cannot be put 
forward ; it is the non perception of only one of the two characters that is put fur* 
ward ; and as such, each non-perception is thwarted by the other. 

f ‘In the case in question, as shown both negatively and affirmatively, what gives 
rise to doubt and consequent enquiry and suspense is, not the perception of t he 
character ol being different from the body, but the not knowing of the truth ; and as 
such it does not fulfil the conditions of the 4 neutralising ’ Probans as laid down in the 
Sutri. It does, on the other band, fall within the ‘ Inconclusive ’ Probans ; as the 
character of* being different from the Bolt/ is found to belong to eternal as well as 
non-eternal things. 

J 4 That whoso subsistence in the Subject is as unsettled as that of the Proban- 

c l mn ’ says the vnTOWfinTCV. The Tdtp nya has the following notes on the text of 

the Sutra The definition here provided is meant to include all the four kinds of 

as every one of them instill to Is 
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and this Probans does not differ from the Probandum, inas- 
much as it is still to bo proved ; and hence it is an ‘Unknown* 
Prohans. Because that Shadow ‘has motion’ is not known, 
and it has got to be made known, just as much as tho Pro- 
bandum (that Sound is a substance). What has got to bo 
‘known’ or ascertained is the following — ‘Does the shadow* 
move, like the man ? or is it that as the object obstructing tho 
light moves along, there is a continuity of the obstruction, 
which leads to the continuity of the absence of the light , and 
it is this absence of light which is perceived (as the shadow)?’ 
What actually happens is that as the object moves along, it 
obstructs certain po tions of light, and what is perceived as 
‘ shadow ’ is only the continued absence of those portions of 
light that are obstructed (by the moving object) ; as ‘ obstruc- 
tion’ is only negation of a]>proctch * 


VUrtika ov Stl 8. 


[P. 170, L. 9 to P. 177, L. G.] 

The Unknown Prohans is that tohich , being still to be proved , 
is not different from the Probandum , — says tho Sutra. Tho 
meaning of this is that when tho character put forward by way 
of proof is such that it does not differ from the Probandum, — 
i. e., which is such as has still got to bo made known, just 
as the Probandum, — it is that Fallacious Probans which has 
been called tho ‘Unknown.* Wo have an example of this in 
the reasoning — ‘Shadow* is a substance because it has motion ; 


v ,n f #-r/ai.cl h.i«:1i Hiin.Ur to tlie I'nimuhim. If ll.e definition had her,, stated simplyan 

T h ;;r 1 ™ ’ a ' ,s t,iat ,H l,,l f k, V ,w, « ’> then, we could no t iucludo in this 

tl iU / i i w unknown to only ..no of tli« parties (and Known to the other) ; 

wh.le tin. h,, ,nn,s me nded when we add as the I'robandi.m al»o in 

known t-.ci.ly one of the two pities. And if we had only the to-ni *TWlf*m* then 
tin. wou.d apply to the *7*5 only * as it in m.h, n ... 

.!•- that both a * unkm.wm Lc?o?e V, ' f /!*P“ " y ^ l °. 

l>oth heroine known after proof * and all the oth^r r- ; f i t ^ , ° e F ar Y fll, d 

-X, . Il.-i.cc the Stitra I.L’X.1 tholr '■ ^±1 bw erne 

;>"■ also in ,aU U, be P r me, l ; or else it wmlid ,mf b<’ 1 ! ^'7 n 1 

hex,., the 1 rohans ,s called ‘unknown ’ because it is W , and "on “V',",! 

"!, " ils " a, di"K in proof only temporarily (such -is xs*tmTtt»z- , 

o hers have tin. want permanently .not hnn K capable of hem- proved at ah •’ , 
to. Miter class M Ion - the OT<rifef and the V.WVffm T. , ; i , ’ , 

clehiiiiioit applies to all that i< (., be ,,™W, a,„l | 1( . 11C ,. it | it A , I,at ! ho 

Hut \.e sh mid not l,,c.i-ht „f tin- /set that 1 1„. ,l fi. ,• 11 1 .' Ill! I '•''hand. im also. 

to the oener.ll delini.nm of ‘ F n Li. ‘ XI , a °1' *!’ I M \ ! ak,m aSi 

the 1 rnkno.vn ' is that vrubttnt which i* U * ‘, e . I,,!,nil,l 'in tut‘ii"s ih that 

Prol andum. 1 “ &e ‘ ! a "' J Oi.s cannot apply to tho 

t ' , °. b . 0<ly 0f t,lc tex ‘ 'h.-feotivo ; 
Puri llss. also. ° PI J the footnotes ■, aud these are Buppo. ted by the two 
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where we find that the moving of the shadow requires proof 
exactly as its substantiality does. [In this manner the reason- 
ing provides us with an example of the Probans which is 
itself absolutely Unknown, which is the first kind of ‘unknown’ 
Probans, the SvarDpasidjha.']. “But its mobility follows 
fromits being seen in different places. That is to say [in support 
of the mobility of the shadow we have the following five- 
factored reasoning] — ‘Shadow is mobile, because it is found 
in a different place, — everything that is found in a place other 
than where it has been before is found to bo a mooing object, 
as for instance, the Jar, — shadow is found in a place different 
from its former place, — hence shadow has motion.” This 
argument is not right; as the Probans herein put forward is one 
whose substratum or basis is unknown [which is the second kind 
of the Unknown Probans, the ashraylsiddlvi] ; that is to say, 
even as you put it, your Probans is one whose substratum is 
unknown, ; the perceiving of the shadow in a different place 
would bo possible (and apt) only if the shadow had subs- 
tantiality [as it is only a substantial thing that can be soen in 
different places] ; as a matter of fact however the substantial- 
ity of the shadow is still unknown (uu -settled and unproved) ;* 
so that tho Probans ( being found in di If '-rent places) comes to 
be ono whose very substratum or bisis is unknown (and un- 
settled). Even admitting that there is perception of the. 
shadow in different places, we find that it is still tainted by 
the fallacy of being ‘unknown’ , in the sense that it is capable 
of being otherwise explained ; that is to say when one perceives 
the shadow in a place other than it occupied before, this is due to 
other causes than the mooing of the shadow [i. e., it is purely 
circumstantial]; and being due to other causes it does not 
prove t what it is meant to prove. (Thus providing us with an 
example of tho third kind of the ‘Unknown Probans’ that 
which is ‘otherwise knowu,’ Anyathunidtha ,’ circumstan- 

° The Tat par ya supplies a series of arguments against the substantiality of 
Shadows. The Mimfinsaka Bhatta admits Tamas as a substance ; but the Prabhakara 
holds it to be mere absence of light. (See P nib ha Mini. pp. 206—208). 

t Bead H.vafn for aivfa 
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tial.] * “But how otherwise can the perception of the shadow 
in different places be explained?” Wo can explain it 
as due to the continuity of the absence of light following from 
the continuity of the object obstructing the light; that is to 
say, as the object obstructing the light moves along, wo 
perceive things (the spot of earth for instance) qualified 
by the absence of light ; and it is to this ‘absence of light* 
that wo give tho name ‘shadow.’ 

Thus it is shown that there are three kinds of the Unknown 
v ir Probans — (1) tho absolutely unknown, which is 

exactly similar (in this respect) to what is 
sought to be proved by it, (2) that whose basis is unknown , 
and (d) that which is otherwise known (the circumstantial), f 

The reasoning — ‘Sound is eternal, because it is intangible 1 — 
is not a right example of tho Unknown Probans; as tho intan- 
gibility of sound is neither to be proved , nor is it one whose 
substratum is unknown , nor is it capable of being otherwise 

c It is only when tho relation of the Piohans to tin? Pmhaudiini is wilttral that tlm 
former ran prove the latter ; and not when it in circumstantial or accidental. The 
well-known example of this circumstantial Probins is provided by the reasoning — 
‘this chihl must hr dark because lie is .Maitra’s child,’ where the darkness of the other 
ehildien of Maitra is due to causes other than that of being M.iitni’s child ; it is 
due to ku h causes as tho eating of a particular kind of food hy their mother. So 
that the relation between ‘Maitra’s child’ and ‘darkness’ is purely accidental ; and as 
kneli the one is possible without tile other. In cases of valid Prohuus, tho Probaua 
is such that it cannot be explained except on the basis of the IVobaudum, which it 
therefore establishes ; but here the Probans being capable of being explained other- 
wise than on the basis of the Probatidum, it does not necessarily prove this latter. 
This is what in meant by the Probans being l an yathnsiddhi % ‘Otherwise known.’ 

f The Yartika has deduced examples of all three from the single reasoning cited 
in the Wins ya ; the Titjmrya supplies distinct examples: — (a) In the reasoning 
‘Sound is eternal because it is visible,’ the risibility of Sound is something absolutely 
unknown ; (h) in the reasoning * there can lie no God, because be lias no body,’ the 
borlilesstte** put forward has no b.i-is or substratum if thcro is no God ; and (c) ‘1 e 
is dark heciuse be is Miitra's child’ lias a Probans, ‘being Maitra’s child,’ which is one 
whose relation to the Probandmr. is purely accidental. The I'arishud Ihi adds — ‘Where the 
Subject is unknown we have Aslud ydsildha (h) ; where the Probans itself is unknown 
we have Srariipisiddh'i (a) ; and where the concomitance it unknown we have 
1 yapyah'daiddha. Py ‘unknown, ’ is meant either uncertainty or conviction to the contrary 

Nyayii 5)5. 
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ISO 

explained. We have already provided proper examples of the 
Unknown Probans in accordance with our explanation of the 
definition provided by the Sutra. So that the objection 
urged (by the Bauddha) on the basis of the said example 
(‘Sound is eternal because it is intangible’) is entirely besido 
the mark ; in fact it only shows that the objector has under- 
stood neither the meaning of the Sutra, nor the literal mean- 
ing of the words, nor tlxe exact nature of the Fallacious 
Probans, nor the exact nature of the wrong Example. * 

Sutra (9). 

(5) The Belated or Mistimed Prolans. 

Tub Belated or Mistimed Probans is that which, as 

ADDUCED, IS BEHIND TIME. 

(SB. 9.) 

Bhasya. 

[P. 54, L. I, to P. 55, L. 5.] 

When ono factor of the thing adduced as Probans is found 
to be affected by lapse of time, it is said to bo adduced behind 
time; and it is then called ‘Belated.’ Example — ‘Sound 
is eternal, because it is manifested by conjunction , like Colour ; 
the Colour that is manifested by the conjunction of light with 
the jar is one that was in existence before, as well as after, 
its manifestation ; similarly the Sound also that is manifested 


° A Bamjhlha writer has tried to find fault with the definition provided by tho 
Sutra ; and he has done this on the basis of an example that he has cited. He says 
that the reasoning — ‘Sound is eternal because it is intangible, like, Buddhi’— provides 
an example of the Unknown Probans ; and yet. it does not fulfil the conditions of 
the definition. Because, be argues, the term ‘* / dhyavish ista)/ in the Sutra can ordy 
mean that whose example is not different from the Probandum ; and yet the example 
in the said reasoning, Buddhi , is one that is known to be not eternal ; so that it is 
not ‘not different from the Probandum,’ which is etemality. The YCirtika. .admits 
all this and meets it by simply pointing out that the example taken up by the objector 
is not the right example and that by selecting the example tha he has tho objector 
has shown that — (a) he has not understood the meaning of our Siitra ; the present 
Sutra is meant to provide a definition of the Unknown Probans, while the reasoning 
cited by him provides an instance of the Indecisive Probans, which has been defined 
in a preceding Sutra ; — (b) that he has not understood the literal signification of the 
term ‘ sudhyavishistab ,’ which was never meant to be taken as a Bahuvrlhi compound 
as the objector has taken it ; — (c) that he does not understand the difference between 
the wrong prolans and the wrong example ; as what he should have pointed out 
iu the reasoning was the defect in the 1 Pro bans,' ‘ intangibility’ ; while what he has 
done is to point out a defect in ‘ Buddhi ’ which is only an Example. 
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by the conjunction of the drum and the stick, or by tho con- 
junction of tho wood and the axe, is ono that is ia existenco 
before and after its m mifoilution ; so that, boin£ m inifoslcd 
by conjunction , Sound must be regarded as eternal.' This is 
not a valid Probans; because w'lrii adduced, it is behind time. * 

°It is clear from this passage and from the explanation of the 1 TW • Itltl tw.HW 
as given here and in the Varttka^ that tho conception of this fallacy has undergone 
a e nnplete change at the hands of the Liter logicians. Thu latter regard that Probans 
;is '*-‘*TTTOrr*fire which is found to he opposed to a wcll-aseerlaiii'd fact ; when, lor 
instance, the coolness of lire is adduced as Probau* \ in accordance with this view 
they have given to their fallacy the name of wrfW S, ‘annulled ; ’ while what the 
Iih is ya means is that we have the fallacy when one part of the Trohans is 

found to he such as is not true at the time in connection with that with which it is put 
forward : c.g. ‘manifested hy conjunction, * as adduced to prove the cternality of sound, 
is found to he a Prohans o f which ono part, conjunction , is not present at the time that. 
Sound appears, though it was there before that appearance ; so that it is behind tilin', 
Mieiate 1.' Tho name *STO7€f*.W — Belated — can rightly In; applied to only this ; the 
of tin*, moderns was never true ; so that the name ‘belated* cannot apply to it. With 
a vi. w to meet this discrepancy h 'tween the two views, the Tutpnrya lias adopted the 
no th ni of a very forced interpretation of the Bhfisya. It says that the open ng 
sentence of the Bh.'isya states b >th views— the 1 seanmtaj his own view, as also the 
juininmhtj the view’ of others ; the Tdtparya taking care to brand what clearly is 
the Bhusya view as jnr anataj and the m nlorn view as ‘ aminata ’ ; and it gets tho 
two views fit it of the two meanings of tho Word artha, ‘thing,’ in tho Bhdpja. Accord- 
ing to the view of the T&tj*irya f ‘thing* stands for the Subject of the Proposition, 
in which the Prohans should subsist; and the Subject — like every other thing — 
has two factors, the thing itself and its qualities : and when one of theso factors — 
the quality— is found to hi affected hy lapse of time, we call it ‘belated’ ; c.g. when 
cookie ? s office is urged as proving its etornality, we find that the coolnes s, which is 
adduced as a quality of the subject, Fire, is ‘belated,’ because its contrary has been 
already delinitcly ascertained. By the view of the Bklitya itself the 4 thing ’ is the 
Fro ban* itself ; and it is eilled ‘ belated,’ when not the whole of it, hut only a part 
of it is found to he behind tone ; as in the case of tin; Prohans ‘manifested by con- 
junction’ ; where it is found that though the manifestation is true, the conjunction 
has passed olT when the Sound appears. And when the Tdtparya finds the ex- 
ample given in the Bfiisy a not fitting in with its own view, it seeks to meet 
this difficulty hy saying that the example according to the true view has not been 
given in the Bhipjn, because several examples of it have already been given; 
when for instance it has been said that no conclusion can be deduced from what is 
contrary to well-ascertained fac h of perception or to scripture ; ho that the Bhasya 
cities an example only according to the jmramata. 'Phis method however is not 
quite in keeping with the practice of Bhdsyns. All Bh lagan — that of Viitsydyaua 
among them — err more on the side of diffuscuesH than of conciseness. 

The Bhasya view really does not lend support to the modern view of the fallacy 
of Annulment ; if only a part of the Prohans is ‘behind time,’ it cannot he said to he 
contrary to, and h<‘iie»* annulltd by, well-ascertained facts of perception etc. ; so in order 
to remove this difficulty, 'he Tdlparya has taken the term ‘one part’ of the Bhasya 
to refer to the Subject , and not to the Prohans, As regards the objection that 
might he urged against the Bhdp/a that it does not — if its own explanation of the 
Sutra is accepted — mention the ‘annul e>l * at all among the Fallacious PnhatiH, — it has 
to be borne in mind that a true Fallacious Probans is that which has Home Hcmblanco 
of being a valid Prohans, and as a matter of fact, anything ho absurd as tho coolness 
of fire cannot he said to have any ‘semblance’ to a valid Prohans. Then again it 
has to be borne in mind that we can apply the term ‘behind time’ or ‘belated’ to 
only what was true before, hut is not true at the time in connection with that with 
which it is adduced; and this also can never apply to anything so absurd as coolness 
of tire. So that the modern view would appear to be unsupported, not only by the 
Bhasya aud the Vurtika, but also by the Sutra . 
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In the case of Colour, tho time at which the manifesting 
conjunction appears floes not go beyond (i. e. does not differ 
from) that at which the manifested colour exists ; as it is 
only during the time at which the conjunction of tho light 
and jar is present that colour is porceived ; while Colour is 
not * perceived when the conjunction has ceased to oxist. 
Tho case of Sound however is entirely different; for instance, 
it is only after tho conjunction of the drum and stick has ceased 
that Sound is heard by the man at a distance; in fact it is hoard 
at the timo of tho Disjunction (/. e. at tho time that tho stick 
has ceased to touch the drum) ; so that the manifestation of 
Sound is beyond the time of the conjunction; and as such it 
cannot bo caused by that conjunction ; because as a rulo when 
the cause has ceased to exist, tho effect does not appear [so 
that if conjunction were tho cause of the manifestation of 
Sound, the latter should cease after the former has ceased]. 
Thus then, it is found that what is adduced as the Probans 
is not ‘ similar to the example ’ ; and as such it cannot prove 
tho Proposition ; hence it is a Fallacious Probans, f 

[Tho Baudtlha logician has defined tho ‘ Belated Probans ’ 
as that which is adduced at a time other than that at which it 
should be adduced; e. g. when one party has urged the reasoning 
simply as ‘Sound is eternal, like the jar’, and he adduces tho 
Probans, ‘ because it is a product only after he has been 
asked ‘ Why ? ’ Having thus explained and exemplified tho 
Sutra, tho Bauddha has found fault with it as follows : — Tho 
question — ‘Why?’ — that the Opponent puts — is it put alter 
the first party has completed his say, or before that P If tho 
former, then tho first party is open to the clincher of ‘ Defic- 
iency ’, his reasoming being deficient in that it does not stato 
the Probans at all, and hence it cannot be a case of Fallacious 
Probans being urged. If on the other hand the question is 
put before the first party has completed his say, then tho 
JPwbans does not cease to be a truly valid Probaus, simply 
because it is urged after some time; if it fulfills all the coudi- 

° Tin's ^ is absolutely necessary. It is found in the Puri Mss. 

*(* The Tdtparya remarks that the Fallacious Probans as here explained would only bo 
a form of the Unknown Probans, and as snob the * Belated 1 should he the same astho 
‘ Unknown */ and the fact that, even hough this objection should have been brought 
forward by the Bh<Uya if the explanation provided by the Bhopja was really /mra- 
mata , yet it has not been urged — has been met by the specious reasoning that, the defect 
was so apparent that the Bhiisya did not think it worth while to urge it. Put we have 
to remember that the ‘ Belated' as explained by the Bhasya, is not included in any of 
the three kinds of 4 Unknown ’ accepted by the older logicians and 

(see above) ; it tails under what the later logicians have called the 
the parly 1 unknown of which however no mention is found cither in the 
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tions of the valid Probans, it does not lose its validity s/mply 
because of the interruption by the over-zealous Opponent. This 
is met by the BhUsya by rejecting the suggested interpreta- 
tion of the S ft Ira"] The Sutra does not mean that ‘ belated- 

ness 5 consists in the reversing of the order of the Factors of 
Reasoning. Why? Because wo have the general law that— 
4 when one thing is by its inherent capability connected with 
another thing, the connection subsists also when they are remote 
from one another, and on tho contrary when the two things 
arc not connected at all, mere proximity is ineffective’; — 
and according to this law even when the Probans is stated in 
an order other than the usual one, it does not lose its character 
of the ‘Probans' — which consists in its similarity or dissimilar 
rihj to the Example (Sii- 4-1-1) t and 35) ; and so long as it does 
not !<>se the character of tho ‘ Probans it cannot be called a 
’ I 'itfhicinu. s*’ Probans. And further, the ‘ reversing of the order 
of the Factors * is what has been stated (in Sfi. 5-2-11) as cons- 
tituting tho Clincher of ‘ Inopportune* ; so that if the same 
wt-re mentioned here (as a ‘ Fallacious Probans’), that would 
be a needless repetition. Thus we conclude that such is not 
the meaning of the Sutra.* 

JTtrlika on Sn, 0. 

[P. 177, L.8 to P. 178, L. 8.] 


The ‘ Tie'at-d * Probans is that which , as* adduced, is behind 
time— says tin* Sutra. That is to say, that Probans which, 
as adduced, has one factor of it affected (tainted) by lapso 
of time, and is thereby partially vitiated, is said to bo ‘behind 

time *, atul this is what is called ‘ Belated.* Example 

‘Sound is eternal, became it is manifested by conjunction* 
As a matter of fact, at the time that Sound is hoard, the Con- 
junction is not there ; so that ‘ Conjunction *, which is adduced 
as the Probans, is one that is beyond tho timo of the hearing 
(of the Sound) ; that is, there is no Conjunction at the time 


:: Tin; exampl-s of ‘ annulment ’ by the more; authoritative contrary 
the Subject bh- thus .uppIMby the I) ‘Thy jar j H all^rvaUirm 

b.cajjMt it is an « uUt v, lik- Akasba — " ocre tbe albpervaUin-m^sof the jar is opposed 
to what we know of the jar by p-,vopt .m. ;-(J) ‘ the atom is made of coin pormnt 
- ir , s * 11 ,s J ;*»rporc*;.I f hkr« llm jar -win™ i he conclusion is opposed to what 

know of the atom by .rif-rcnoe ;—(;») * the Mem consists of stone because it is a 
mountain like the VmUi.ya ; jvl.cn- the conclusion in oppose.] to wh’ut we know of 

the XI. 1 11 from toe scripture. J In- \ •ilhtwn.-j; is an example of the annulment of the 
concept.o.i ot toe mb u,, as a<b n-d--( 1 ) \ afer ami , Air are bo*, because their touch 

is .iiinrent Inm. that ..1 Lirtn, like l ire -where the fact of the touch of Air bcimr 
uiilcicnt fiom that ol L.irtli u oppose! to ou r perception ; ami bo on. ! 
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that the Sound is heard ; for instance, when wood is being 
cut, the sound of the cutting is heard after the conjunction of 
of the wood and the axe has ceased. 

“ This Probans — ‘because it is manifested by Conjunc- 
tion* — is no other than the Inconclusive ; inasmuch as it has 
been found that non-eternal things also are so manifested ; for 
example, the jar (which is manifested by the conjunction of 
light).” 

There is no force in this contention ; as in the reasoning 
(cited by us as the example) what is meant to be proved by 
manifestation by conjunction is only continuity of existence ; 
that is to say, what is meant by the proposition is not that 
sound is eternal, everlasting, but that it continues to exist, it 
stays ; so that the Probans cannot be said to be* inconclusive’; 
for nothing that does not stay is ever found to bo ‘ manifested 
by Conjunction’ [and if it were so found, then alone could the 
Probans be regarded as t inconclusive ’]. 

The Sutra cannot mean that what constitutes the * te- 
latedness’ of the Probans is the reversing of the order of the 
reasoning-factors ; as the power (of the factors) is such ; that 
is to say, by merely being stated last (after the other factors 
have been stated) the Probans does not lose the character of 

* Probans’, which consists in * similarity to the Example ’ ; 
and so long as it does not lose the character of * Probans 
it cannot be called a * Fallacious Probans.’ Thon again, the 

* reversing of the order of the Factors ’ has been mentioned 
as a Clinchor, called ‘Inopportune’ (under Su. 5-2-11) ; so 

Var • V 178 that if the same were meant by the present 
Sfltra also, there would be a needless repeti- 
tion. “ But that reversing of factors which constitutes 
the * belated ness ’ of the Probans consists in the fact that 
it is adduced after the Proposition has been levelled 
down ; and certainly this is not the same as the Clin- 
cher ‘Inopportune ’[which consists in the whole reasoning 
being stated at a single stretch, in which the Probans is stated 

Nii~ntn & 4 >fl 
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last, instead of coming just after the statement of the Propo- 
sition].” What you mean is that (while in the * Inoppor- 
tune ’ reasoning, all tho factors are put forward at a single 
stretch, but in an improper order,) what happens in tho 
‘Belated’ Probans is that it is adducod after tho Proposition 
has been levelled down to the position of an unprovod con- 
clusion ; so that the latter cannot bo the sarao as tho Clincher.* 
But in this case it behoves you to point out by what it is ‘ level- 
led down.’ “ It is levelled down by the non-mention of the 
l’robans.” If the ‘ levelling down’ is duo to the non- 
mention of the Probans, — in what way does this constitute 
any defect in the Pi’obani ? “ It is certainly a defect 

of the Probans that it is adduced last.” That it is 
6tated last is not the fault of tho Probans ; it is the 
fault of tho speaker ; as a matter of fact, by itself the Probans 
cannot prove anything; its doing so is dependent upon its 
being adduced by tho reasoner; so that the fault lies with 
tho reasoner, and not with the Probans ; specially as the Pro- 
bans remains efficient (also when adduced afterwards), — as 
has been explained (in tho Bhasya). 

Thus then, wo conclude that tho Sutra cannot mean 
that tho ‘ belatodnoss ’ of the Probans consists in tho 
reversing of tho order of the reasoning Factors, — nor in its 
being adduced after tho Proposition has been levelled down. 

° «r PnrfVWTWW is the correct reading in both places. Tho dilfereuce bet- 
ween the two is as follows — In both there is a reversal of order among the Factors ; 
but in the case of the Clincher, the person, by his own accord, propounds the entire 
reasoning in a topsy-turvy order, mentioning the Probans last ; while in the case of 
the Fallacious Probans what happens is that when the first party propounds tho 
reasoning, he puts it in an incomplete form, not mentioning the Probans at all ; — but 
his opponent questions him as to how the proposition is proved by Ins reasoning,— 
which question brings down the proposition to the level of an unproved assertion, 
by showing that the reason that would prove it has not been adduced, — whereupon 
the t'irst party, adduces the Probans ; this belated propounding of the Probans cons- 
titutes tbe fallacy of 4 belated ness ; and in this case the intervening question of the 
opponeut is necessary ; while in the Clincher, there is a spontaneous perversity on the 
part of the reasoner, who puts the Probans last. — Tft tparya. 
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Lecture (3). 

Casuistry. 

(Sutras 10 — 17) 

Bhasya on Su. (10). 

[P. 55, L. G to L. 8J. 

Next wo proceed to describe Casuistry. 

Su. 10. 

Casuistry consists in opposing a proposi- 
tion BY ASSIGNING TO IT A MEANING OTHER TUAN 
THE ONE INTENDED. (Sutra 10). 

It is not possible to cite specific examples in connection 
with the general definition ; they will bo cited along with the 
definition of the several kinds of Casuistry. 

Vartika on Su. 10. 

[P. 178, L. 14 to L. 16J. 

Casuistry consists fyc. Sfc. — says the Sutra. A certain 
proposition having beon put forward (by the first party), 
containing a word with a wide signification, which conveys 
more than one moaning, — if opposition is offered to it by 
imposing upon it a’meaning entirely different from that intend- 
ed by the person (propounding the proposition), — this consti- 
tutes Casuistry. 

Bhasya on Su. (11). 

[P. 55, LL. 8-9]. 

The division of Casuistry is as follows — 

Sutra (11). 

It is op three kinds — (a) Vakciihala, Verbal 
Casuistry, (6) Samanyaciiciiiiala, Generalis- 
ing Casuistry, and {<•) Upacharacucuhala, 
Figurative Casuistry. — Sutra (11). 

Vartika on Sil. 11. 

[P. 178, LL. 16— 17J. 

It is of three kinds — This is meant to restrict the number 
of tho particular kinds of Casuistry; and as in other cases, 

° The sequence is thus explained hy the Parish nddhi — When the disputant finds 
that his reasoning is vitiated by a fallacy, and he tinds himself unable to remove the 
fallaciousness, he, still desperately trying to snatch victory to himself, puts forward 

TtiuThm F*99,. 
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so here also, Lhoso three kinds includes all the several kinds 
of Casuistry. 

B hasty a on Sit. (12). 

[L\ 55, L. 11 to P. 56, L. Id]. 

From among these — 

Sutra (12). 

(A) Veiuue Casuistry consists i.v assuming 

A MEANING OTHER THAN THAT INTEND EH TO 1SE 

CONVEYED 1JY A WORD, WHEN THE MEANING 

(INTENDED) IS NOT DEEINIT EEY Sl’ECI ElED. — Sutra (12). 

For instance, when the proposition is put forward in the 
form — ‘napiikuHitjulo* yum monaraluth ,’ where what, the spoakor 
means is that ‘ the young hoy is one whose blanket is new,' 
the compound word ‘ nar.akamhalah ’ being equivalent to tho 
expression ‘ uavah katnbala yasya , — though this latter uncom- 
pounded expression sufficiently clearly defines the particular 
idea desired to bo conveyed, the same is not done by tho 
ronijiounded word ‘ varakambalah ’ (which is ambiguous, boing 
capable of affording more than one meaning) ; — and what tho 
Casuist does is to assign to the compounded word a meaning 
other than the ono intended by the speaker, and expounding 
the compound as ‘ nan a ka tnbaldh yasya', takes it to mean 
that the young boy is ono who has vine, blankets , and says — 
‘ you say that tho young boy has nine blankets ’ ; — having thus 
imposed upon tho man an idea that ho never intended to 
convey, ho proceeds to oppose the assertion by showing its 
absurdity — ‘this boy has only one blanket, where aro tho 
vine, blankets?’ Thus this is a ease of Casuistry 
which is urged on tho occasion of an ambiguous word being 
used ; and being based upon a ward, it is called * Verbal * 
Casuist ry. 

This Casuistry is to be met by urging tho necessity of tho 
Casuist himself pointing out tho peculiar circumstances 
favouring bis own interpretation of tho ambiguous word; 
for instance, tho word* Saoakambalah’ is ambiguous, — signify- 
ing ‘one who has a new blanket’ and also ‘one who has nine 
blankets’; under the circumstances, when you take it tomean 

improper answers— of whieh there .ire t.vu kinds — Casuistry ami Futile Rejoinder. 
The former romes first, as though wr mg in sen>;* t it is verbally and apparently right, 
while J&ti is inure absurd, as it involves the contradiction of one’s own assertions. 

Nyrlya b23. 
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* one who has nine blankets’ (and then turn to me and say 
that the man has only one blanket, and not nine), this is 
hardly fair; as it is necessary to point out the peculiar cir- 
cumstances that favour either of the two possible significa- 
tions, — from the statement of which peculiar circumstances 
it would be known that the word (in the context in question) 
expressed that particular meaning ; — as a matter of fact you 
have no such peculiar circumstances that you could urge 
(in favour of your own interpretation) ; so that what you 
have brought against us is a false and futile attack.* 
Further, the connection of a word with its denotation is well 
known in the world to consist in the conventional restriction 
of a certain word having a certain denotation — in the form 
that ‘of such and such a verbal expression such and such is 
the denotation’; and this conventional restriction is found 
to bo general (wide) in the case of general terras, and par- 
ticular (specialised) in the case of particular terms; and 
whenever these words are used, they are used according to 
previous usage, and never in a way in which they have never 
been used before ; the use of a word again is only for the 
purpose of bringing about the cognition of its meaning, and it 
is only when the meaning has been comprehended that there 
follows any activity (as resulting ’from the hearing of that 
word). Thus the use of words being for the sake of 
bringing about the comprehension of its meaning, the exact 
usage of the general term is determined by the force (of 
circumstances); i. e. when such expressions are used as — 
‘take the goat to the village,’ ‘bring butter’, ‘feed the 
B^ahmana ’ — every one of these words (‘goat’ ‘ butter’ and 
‘ brahmapa ’) is a general or common term, and yet it is 
applied, in actual usage, to particular individuals composing 
what is denoted by that term ; and to what particular indivi- 
duals it is applied is determined by the force of Circumstances; 
the term is applied to that particular individual (goat, for 
instance) with which it is found possible to connect the 
direction of the particular activity (of taking to the village , 
for instance) ; it being absolutely impossible for the entire 
generality (of all a oats f. i.) to be connected with the direc- 
tion expressed by the words [‘take to the village’ j [no one 
man at any one time could take to a village all the goats 
that there are in the world, all of which are denoted by the 
general term ‘goat’]. Similarly the. term under discussion, 
— * navakanbalah ' is a general term [as it has two signifies- 


0 The Puri MS. reads 4 abhiyoga ’ for niyoga. 


NyGya 524. 
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tions] ; and as such, when ifc is used it has to bs taken as 
applied to that to which it has the capability to apply, under 
the circumstances ; — so that when it is addressed in regard 
to a person having only one new blanket, it has to be taken 
as signifying * one who has a new blanket’; and under the 
circumstances, the possessing of nine blankets being found 
impossible, the word cannot signify ‘one who has nine 
blankets’. Thus when you assign to your opponent's word 
a meaning that it cannot possibly convey, your attaok must 
be regarded as entirely futile.* 


Tar l ilea on Su. 12. 


[P. 178, L. 17 to P. 179, L. 10.] 

‘ When the meaning is not definitely specified * t[0 . — says 
the Sutra. What is said to have its meaning not definitely spe- 
cified is that word or sentence which, as actually heard, is 
general (wide in its scope); as an example of a sentence 
that is general or ambiguous , we have — ‘ this boy is navakam- 
bala ’ (which means * the boy has a new blanket ’ and also 


* the boy has nine blankets ’]; and an example of the 
general or ambiguous word we have the word * ashvah ' 
[which when taken as a noun, denotes the horse ; and when 
taken as a verb, denotes * you have become large ’, ‘ ashvah * 
being the First Preterite* second person, singular form of 
the root ‘ shva ’J. 

An objection is raised — f ‘ It is never possible to speak of 
Var p 179 anything by means of an unspecified or general 
terra ; as in actual usage no such word is ever 
used whose denotation is not specified. In fact nothing can 
be spoken of by means of an unspecified term ; nor is it 
right to use any such term; whenever any expression is used, 


At the time that the exact denotation is fixed by convention for the first time 
it is not said to pertain to any particular individual; the denotation fixed is entirelv 
generic in its character; and it comes to be applied to particular individuals onlv 
through the force of such circumstances as the particular context in which the term m 
used, the particular person using it. the particular person to whom is addressed the 
particular time and place at which it is used, and so on. So that when the speaker 
has used a general term on a particular occasion and under particular circ umsta nces 
his exact meaning can be easily determined ; and the fact that the word has a vacuo 
generic denotation is not his fault; the fault lies with the original convention that fifed 
that denotation ; and as this convention is fixed by persons other than the particular 
spe iker who uses the word, he cannot be blamed for making use of such a word * blam- 
ing him for it is altogether unfair. — Jdtpixrym. 
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it always brings about the comprehension of a particular 
thing ; and any indication by it of a generic thing would be 
absolutely improper.” 

By no means, we reply. The use of a generic term and 
the denoting by it of generic things is quite possible* when 
the term is used by itself, and there are no such specificatory 
conditions as a particular context, &o. That is to say, when 
such a sentence as ‘ ShoBlo dhdvati ’ is pronounced without 
reference to any context, &c., the person merely hearing it 
thus pronounced is naturally confused fas to the exaot meaning 
of the sentence — whether it means * Shvcl ito dkfivd(i ,' ‘ the dog 
is running from here,’ or as meaning * ShvBlah the white-skin- 
ned man, suffering from leucoderma, dhuoati ’, * washes ’] ; 
and when there is this confusion, he assigns to it a meaning 
that was not intended by the speaker, and then opposes the 
statement. Similarly in the case of an ambiguous word. 

The Su(ra has introduced the term * Artha *, ‘ meaning ,’ 
with a view to preclude the word ; as Casuistry always pertains 
to the meaning of words, and not to the words themselves ; for 
instance, in the case in question the Casuist cannot offer his 
opposition in the form * the word that you are using is not 
navalcambala .’ 

The meeting of Casuistry is in the following manner: — 
Whether the opposition is offered knowingly or unknowingly, 
— in either case it is highly improper ; that is to say, if the 
casuist actually knows what the term * navakambalah ’ means 
(in the particular context), and yet he urges that ‘the boy is 
not navakambala ’, then he urges something entirely foreign 
to the subject, thus becoming subjeot to the Clincher of 
* ArthUh(ara i ‘ Irrelevancy’; for he comprehends one meaning 
and urges an altogether different meaning ; — if on the other 
band, he offers the opposition without knowing what the word 
actually means, he becomes subject to the Clincher of * Ignor- 
ance.’ 


Nydya 526. 
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SB fra (13>. 

(B) GENERALISING CASUISTRY CONSISTS IN THE 
UBGINO OP AN ABSURD SIGNIFICATION, WHICH IS 
BENDERED POSSIBLE BY THE USE OF A TOO 
GENEBIO TERM — (Sutra 13). 

BhUsya. 

[P. 56, L. 16 to P. 57, L. 10.] 

When one man says—' Oh, this Brahmana is endowed 
with learning and character ’, and another replies—* learning 
and character are quite natural to a Brahmana ’, — the latter 
assertion is met by opposition, by assigning to the word 
(‘ Brahmana ’) a meaning other than the one intended, — that 
is by assigning to it an entirely absurd meaning; — this 
opposition being in the following form — * If learning and 
character are natural to the Brahmana, then they should be 
found in the delinquent Brahmana* also ; as he also is a 
Brahmana ’. 

That word is called * too generic ’ which, while applying 
to the thing desired to be spoken of, also over-reaches it ; e. g. 
the Brahmamhood — which is denoted by the term * Brclh • 
mana ’ — is sometimes found to be concomitant with * learning 
and character’, and sometimes it is found to over-reach it, i. e. 
not concomitant with it. And as the opposition offered is 
based upon this * too generic ’ character of the term used, it 
has been called the * Generalising Casuistry.’ 

This Casuistry is to be met by pointing out that what the 
speaker (of the second sentence) means is not to propound 
a reason (for what the previous epeakor has said with regard 
to a particular Brahmana being endowed with learning and 
character), but only to make a reference (i. e. a representation, 
of what has been asserted in the previous sentence) ; as the 
second assertion is meant to be mere praise (of the particular 
Brahmana mentioned in the preceding sentence); so that there 
is no room for the assigning of the absurd signification. For 
instance, when one says ‘corns grow in this field’, another man 
may say ‘in this field even seeds dp not have to be sown,' — it is 


° The Brahmana who haa not gone through the rites and ceremonies essential 
lor all Brahmanas is called a ‘ vritya ’ ‘ delinquent.’ 
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certainly not meant that seeds are not to be sown in the field ; 
and yet what is said clearly is that they are not necessary ; and 
by this the field, which is the receptacle of the growing corn, 
is praised ; so that the assertion ‘seeds do not have to be 
sown in this field’ is meant to be a reference to the particular 
field with a view to praise it ; and though the growing of the 
corn depends upon the seeds, this is not what is meant 
to be expressed by the sentence. Similarly in the case in ques- 
tion, by the assertion ‘learning a id character are only natural 
to the Brahmana* what is meant is that the particular Brali- 
mana possesses learning and character, and not that he 
possesses them because he is a Brahmana ; what is meant to 
be expressed is not the cause (of the man’s possessing 
learning and character) ; the assertion is a reference to a partic- 
ular object, which it is meant to eulogise; the meaning 
being that ‘it is because the man is a Brahmana that the 
causes bringing about learning and character have become 
effective’; so that when the man praises the particular object, 
he does not deny the operation of causes leading up to the 
result (that makes the object worthy of that praise). Thus 
it is not right to offer opposition to the assertion by assigning 
to it an absurd signification. 

Vartika on Su. 13.- 
[Page P. 179, L. 13 to L. 17.] 

Generalising Casuistry &c. — says the Sutra. A word is said 
to be ‘too generic’ when it over-reaches what is intended to 
be spoken of. Example : 'The Brahmana is endowed with 
learning and character ’; — the Opponent opposes this state- 
ment by urging that -the fact of being a ' Brahmana’ cannot 
be the cause of the possession of learning and character. This 
opposition is met by showing that the assertion means some- 
thing entirely different, — being meant to be a praise, and not 
the statement of a cause. And further, this opposition also 
is open to the two-fold objection (urged above in connection 
with first kind of Casuistry, at the end of the Partika)— 
based upon its having been urged knowingly or unknow- 
ingly (in either case the opposition being subject to a 
Clincher). 
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Sutra 14 . 

(C) A. Statement being made on the basis 
op the secondary (figurative) denotation op 

WORDS, IF IT IS OPPOSED BY A DENIAL OF THE 
EXISTENCE OF WIJAT IS ASSERTED (oN THE BASIS OP 
THEIR PRIMARY DENOTATION), — THIS CONSTITUTES 
FIGURATIVE (OR SHIFTING) CASUISTRY.* SS(r<t 14. 

Jihii.fija. 

[P. 57, L. 12 to P. 58, L. 3.] 

By tlio terra * dhnrma ’ in the Sutra is meant that property 
of the word which consists in its use in accordance with its 
primary denotation; but sometimes (when the primary deno- 
tation is found inapplicable] this property (usage) becomes 
subject to option (in the shape of a second denotation); and 
this secondary usage consists in using a word, which has been 
found to have one primary denotation, in a sense different 
from that denotation ; — and when a statement is made in 
accordance with this secondary denotation, we have what has 
been called in tbe Su (ra'dhu rma vilca Ipa nirdSsha' . + E. g. When 
the statment is made ‘the platforms are shouting’, (which is 

•The meaning of the Sutra is not quite clear ; the translation is in accordance with 
the expianu ion given hy the Bh&sya ; according to the Vat {ika (on Su. Id, below), 
the term here means ‘ the denial of the presence of the tiling 1 / and 

this suggests t<» the mind a very much simpler interpretation of rhe Sutra itself: * when 
the statement ia made in regard to the ^4' property, of a thing, if this is opposed by the 
cfenial of the thing itself, we have the Shifting Casuistry’. This appears to be more in 
keeping with what follows in the next two Sutras; and it is also supported hy the 
Vat fika ( 1\ ISO, L. 13) where it says that in the Shifting Casuistry what is denied is the 
object' the thing, dhar min. Though this statement, not being found to be in keeping 
with the interpretation of the Bhasya, has been twisted by the 'f&tparya and the Pari- 
shudclhi to mean something totally different. 

The explanation of the Stffra provided by the Nydyasilfrdvlvarana is as follows : 

‘ Pharma’ stands for one of the two denotations of a word — primary or secondary ; 
-~fasyj t ‘of that* — viridhah kalpah ,* more than one alternative meaning* — yatra, 
‘in which* ; nirdishe , rad yuk t asha bdi-sa t i i. e., the words used hy the first party 
being such as admit of more than one meaning* /—'arlhasadbh&v&na, \t%drishaika\ara - 
or'U tj,d sadarthaidtparyaprayukfardkyi, apararrttyd arfhdnfaraidtparyakalpanayd 
firatishedhoh , — the statement declaring the existence of a thing hy one denotation, if 
the existence of that is denied in accordance with the other denotation , — it constitutes 
figurative casuistry . 

f The words of the Bhasya arc * lasya yirdcshd*, ‘when there is a statement of 
that *— i. e, of the secondary meaning ; but as the statement is not of the meaning , the 
Tfitparya has taken the words to mean 1 iena’— ' ' dharmavikalptna'— 'nirdishe 1 — 
* vdkyi}'; »o that the meaning is ‘when there is statement in accordance with tlio 
secondary meaning.* The Parishuddhi remarks that all this twisting of the words of 
the Bhasya lias been done with a view to reconcile the Bhiisya to tbe Vdrfika. But 
we fail to sec much difference between the two# 

EyayU 529. 
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made'on tlie basis of the secondary meaning of the term * plat- 
forms which here stands for the men on the platforms) . 
and it is opposed by a denial on the basis of the primary 
meaning [*. e. taking the word as if it had been used in its 
primary denotation], — this denial being in the form ‘Certainly 
it is the men seated on the platforms that are shouting, and 
not the platforms themselves.' 

“ But in this case, where is ‘the assumption of a contrary 
meaning ’ f which, according to Siltra 1-2-10) is a necessary 
condition in all Casuistry] p ” 

It consists in assigning to the word a meaning different 
from that with reference to which it has been used ; i. e., the 
word having been used in reference to its secondary meaning, 
the Opponent assigns to it the primary meaning; — and as this 
Casuistry pertains to the figurative or secondary signfication 
of words, it is called * Figurative Casuistry.’ 

What is meant by ‘ upachara ’, ‘secondary or figurative 
denotation is that meaning which is indicated by such causes 
as association and the like ; and we have the figurative use of a 
word only when there is such a meaning indicated by associ- 
ation &c. [so that figurative significations cannot be had re- 
course to at random]. 

This third kind of Casuistry is met in the following man- 
ner: — Whenever a statement is made, a concurrence with, 
or denial of, the words used, and their significations, should 
be in accordance with the intention of the pei’son making 
that statement, — and not at random, according to one’s own 
wish.* It is well known in ordinary parlance that a word 
may be used either in its primary direct sense or in its second- 
ary figurative sense ; and when such usage is generally accept- 
ed, t if a certain word is used, the concurrence with it, 
or the denial of it, should be in keeping with the speaker’s 
intention, and not at random ; so that when the speaker uses 
a term in its primary sense, the concurrence with, or denial of, 
his statement should be in reference to that sense of his words 
and not in reference to any sense that the Opponent may choose 
to impose upon it ; similarly if he uses the term in its second- 
ary sense, it is this sense that should be concurred with 
or denied. On the other hand, when the speaker uses a term 

v Tlie Tatparya takes to mean by trick. But the ordinary meaning 

of *** appears to bo more suitable. The seuso is that you should concur with, or 
deny, the statement iu the form and in the sense in which it is made by the speaker, 
and you are uot to impose your own reading or your own iuteipretation on it. 
t The Puri MS. reads 
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in its secondary sense, and his Opponent denies it in reference 
to its primary sense,— then this denial becomes a mere 
arbitrary denial, and it cannot be regarded as an opposition to 
the first party. 


VHrlika on Sa. 14. 

[P. 179, L. 20 to P. 180, L. 5]. 

A statement being made etc. etc. — says the SQtra. What 
the term * dharmaoikalpa nirdSshS ’ means is that a word has 
v p 128 a signification— the primary and 

the secondary ; e. g. the word * platform ’ pri- 
marily signifies a structure reared up by bringing together 
pieces of wood ; but when (as occurring in the statement ‘the 
platforms are shouting’) that primary signification is found to 
bo incompatible by reason of the impossibility of the aotion of 
shouting belonging to the toooden structure , the word is applied 
to the persons seated on the structure (to whom the shouting is 
applicable); and this forms the ‘ secondary * signification of the 
word. Such is the ordinary method of using words; now if 
one were to oppose the statement mide by attributing to it a 
meaning at variance with the said method, — it would constitute 
what is called * Figurative Casuistry. ’ 

This form of Casuistry also is open to the aforesaid retort 
of having been put up consciously or unconsciously &c. (see 
end of Fdrfika on Sfl. 12). 

SQtra (15). 

[An objection is raised] — 

** Figueativb Casuistry is only Verbal 
Casuistry ; as it does not differ from it. '* 

Bhdsya. 

[P. 58, L. 5 to L. 7]. 

[An objection is raised]—*' Figurative Casuistry does not 
differ from Verbal Casuistry ; as the assigning of a different 
meaning (from tlie one intended by the speaker) is common 

SyUya 531. 
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“ to both* For instance, in the example cited, — in the state- 
“ment ‘the platforms are shouting,’ the word (‘platform’) in- 
“ tended to be taken in the secondary sense of the per sms occu- 
“pying the place (on the platform) is assumed to have the 
“ primary sense of the place itself ; and the opposition ofEered 
“ is based upon this assumption.” 

V(lr files on Su. 15. 

[P. 180, L. 8 to L. 9]. 

“ Figurative Casuistry is regarded to be the same as 
“Verbal Casuistry, becauseof there being no difference between 
“the two. In what does the non-difference consist? It 
“consists in this, that, just as there is assumption of a different 
“ meaning in the case of Verbal Casuistry, so is there also in 
“ the case of Figurative Casuistry.” 

SH(ra( 16). 

[Answer] — 

It is Not so; as there is a difference 

IN IT. 

Bhasya. 

(P. 58, L. 9 to L. 111. 

[The answer to the objection urged in the preceding Sfllra 
is that] Figurative Casuistry is not the same as Verbal 
Casuistry; as in the former, the denial of the presence of the 
thing constitutes a difference. “ Difference from what ? ” 
From the mere assumption of a different meaning (which is 
found in Verbal Casuistry); as a matter of fact the * assump- 
tion of a different meaning ’ is one thing, and the * total denial 
of the presence of the thing denoted’ is something entirely 
different. 

Vdrfika on S& (1C), 

[P. 180, L. 9 to L. 13]. 

The Sutra points out that the reason that has been urged 
in the preceding Stttra — * because there is no difference’ — 
is one that is unknown, — i. e. untrue. “ Why is the reason 

untrue ? ” Because in the case of one (t. e. Figurative 
Casuistry) what is denied is the existence of the denoted 

NyayQ 532. 
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thing, — the meaning o! the denial being that there are no such 
thing * as shutting platforms ; — while in the other oase (i. e. 
in the case of Verbal Casuistry) the presence of the thing 
itself is admitted , — the possession by the boy of the blanket 
being accepted, — and what is denied is only the blankets ’ 
property of * nuraerousness ’ ; so that in one case * the thing 
is denied, while in the other the property ; and this fact 
constitutes a tremendous difference. 


Sutra (17). 

If the two were to be regarded as n in- 
different ON THE GROUND OF SOME KIND OF 
SIMILARITY, — THERE WOULD BE ONLY ONE KIND OF 

Casuistry. 

BhUsya. 

[P. 58, L. 13. to L. lb.] 

What the Opponent in Stlfra 15 has done is to accept the 
twofold division of Casuistry and to deuy the third kind ; 
this denial being on the ground of some sort of a similarity 
(between the third and the first kinds). But just as this 
reason (the presence of some sort of similarity) serves to set 
aside threefoldness, so ought it to set aside tvvofoldness 

° Both editions read RW. The Parishuddhi supplies the correct reading — 

The following explanation by the Jt&fparga is noteworthy In the sentence* the 
platforms are shouting ’, the shouting is predicated of the platform s, whereby the shout- 
ing is the predominant factor and platform the subordinate factor ; that is why the 
secondary figurative usage applies to the ‘ platform and not to the shouting hence 
when the Casuist offers his opposition in the words ‘ the platforms certainly do not 
shout what is denied is the shouting, the predominant factor. This is what is meant 
by the Vartika saying that the thing itself is denied. In the case of the statement * this 
boy is narakambala ' — the * navakambala ’ is predicated of the boy; and what the 
Casnist denies is not the entire ‘ navakambala ’, but only the qualifying part of it ‘ nava.’ 
So that in ths formercase the entire predicate, and in the latter only a part of the pre- 
dicate, is denied. This constitutes the * tremendous difference.’ 

The Parishuddhi remarks that the above explanation has been provided by the 
T Jfparga in view of the fact that what the words of the Vdrfika apparently mean is 
not quite right. It is not true that in one case it is the thing that is denied, and in 
another the property ; because tha shouting is as much a property of the platform, as 
the numerousness is of the blanket. 
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also; as there is some sort of similarity between these two 
(first and second kinds) also. If the mere presence of some 
similarity cannot do away with the twofold division, then 
it should not do away with the threefold division either. 

Vsr(i/ea on Su. 17. 

(P. 180, L. 17 to P. 181, L. 2.] 

If the two etc. — 3ays the Sutra. “ What is the meaning 
of this Sutra ? ” The meaning is that shoer incongruity 
sets aside the twofold division also, which division is admit- 
ted by the Opponent. “ By what reasoning do you make out 
that the twofold division is admitted ? ” When it is asserted 
that ‘Figurative Casuistry is the same as Verbal Casuistry,’ it 
is implied that the Generalising Casuistry (the second kind of 
Casuistry) is something different (from Verbal Casuistry). And 
(if the twofold division is set aside, and all Casuistry is held 
to be of one and the same kind ; then) the specification be- 
comes entirely useless ; that is to say, if the opinion held by 
our opponent is that all Casuistry is of one and the same kind, 
then, in that case, the specification (made in Sutra 15) — that 
‘Figurative Casuistry is the same as Verbal Casuistry, because 
there is no difference ’ [which puts forward the non-difference 
of only two out of the three kinds] — becomes entirely mean- 
ingless. 

“But in what way could all kinds of Casuistry become re- 
garded as one only ? ” 

If the presence of some sort of similarity were to establish 
identity, then there would bo only one kind of Casuistry ; as 
v p 181 there is some sort of similarity among all the 
three kinds, they should all become of one kind 
only ; as there is some sort of similarity among all of them. 

“ What is that similarity ? ” 

The similarity consists in the ‘ opposing of the assertion ’ 
and in the ‘assuming of a different meaning,’ — these two 
conditions being present in all kinds of Casuistry, [as declared 
in Su. 1-2-10]. 
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Lecture (4). 

[Sfitras 18 — 20.] 

Defects of Reasoning due to the Incapacity of the Reasoner. 

Bhasya on SO. 18. 

[P. 58, L. 17 to P. 59, L. 3.] 

Nest to Casuistry — 

(Sutra 18.) 

Futile Rejoinder is that objection which is 

TAKEN ON THE BASIS OP MERE* SIMILARITY AND 

dissimilarity. (Sutra 18.) 

When a certain reasoning has been put forward, tho 
objection to it that follow*, takes birth (jayate) — is called' Jd(i', 
‘ Futile Rejoiuder.’ This objection is in the form of opposi- 
tion, an attack, a denial, — on the basis of similarity and dis- 
similarity. That is to say, when the Probans put forward by 
the first party is one that is intended to prove the conclusion 
through its similarity to the Example, — and an objection is taken 
on the basis of its dissimilarity (to that Exainpln); — or when 
the Frobans put forward is intended to prove the conclusion 
through its dissimilarity to the Example, — and an objection is 
taken on the basis of its similarity to it ; — we have what is 
called ‘ Ja(i ' (Futile Rejoinder), ; because it comes up — is born 
— as an opponent (to the original reasoning). t 


• The NyHyda/itravivarana explains that Futile Rejoinder is that which is urged 
on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity only, — i. e. irrespective of any idea of 
invariable concomitance ; in faot, it continues, ‘ similarity and dissimilarity ’ do not 
enter iuto all cases of Futile Rejoinder ; as is clear from the definitions and examples 
provided tinder Adh. 6 ; it makes a Futile Rejoinder when no notice is taken of 
invariable concomitance. This is what has led the modern Logicians to define J&ii. 
Futile Rejoinder, simply as ‘ as at uttara in ’ ‘wrong auswer i. e. an answer 
which is either incapable of shaking the opposite view, or which is vitiated by self- 
contradictions. 

The Tdlparya has an interesting note. It is not always reprehensible to put for- 
ward a Futile Rejoinder ; for instance, when a man, opholding the anthority of the 
Veda, is met by a series of arguments against its authority, and at the spur of tho 
moment he does not find proper answers to these arguments, he is fully justified in 
urging what is really a Futile Rejoinder, if he feels that by so doing lie wiil stave off 
the atheistic tendency of the audience produced by his opponent’s arguments. But 
in other cases a Futile Rejo’nder is urged only unknowingly. 

t In view of the real nature of several Futile Rejoinders— which are not urged on 
the basis of a similarity or dissimilarity to any Example at all,— the VdrMca says that 
when the Uhisya talks of similarity or dissimilarity to tne Example, it is' only by wav 
of illustration. As there are several Futile Rejoinders that are urged on the basis of 
similarity or dissimilarity to other things also. ° 
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Bhasya — V Irtika 1-2-15. 

Varlika on Su . 18. 
fP. 181, L. 4 to L. 11] 

Futile Rejoinder is that fyc. fyc. — says the Sutra. By 
speaking of the ‘ objection taken on the basis of similarity,’ 
and of the * objection taken on the basis of dissimilarity’, what 
is meant is that it is urged against the right view expounded 
by the first party; — the sense being that when the arguments 
in support of a view have been propmnded, there is a stand 
made against that view ; and this standing against is as if it 
were an opponent set up against it. 

The Sufra should be taken as it stands, and not as indi- 
cating the ( similarity and dissimilarity to the Example ’ (as 
the Bhasya has taken it). “ Why do you lay stress on this 
Because we wish to make the definition provided by the Sutra 
applicable to all cases of Futile Rejoinder. As a matter of fact, 
every kind of Futile Rejoinder becomes included only when 
we take it as it stands, — taking it as indicating * similarity ’ 
and * dissimilarity * to anything (not necessarily to the Exam - 
pie only). If a definition does not include all that it is in- 
tended to include, it is regarded as defective [and this would 
be the case with the definition provided by the Sutra if it 
were interpreted according to the Bhasya ; as, in that case, it 
would not include all those cases of Futile Rejoinder which 
are urged on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity to things 
other than the Example]. It is only by way of illustration 
that the Bhasya should be taken as speaking of similarity and 
dissimilarity to the Example ; the sense being that, just as 
objection is taken on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity 
to the Example, so it is urged also on the basis of similarity 
and dissimilarity of other things [and it should not be taken 
as restricting the definition to only such objections as 
are taken on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity to the 
Example only]. 
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Su(ra ( 1 9). 

It is a case op Clinches when thebe is 

MISAPPBEHENSION, AS ALSO WHEN THERE IS 
INCOMPREHENSION.* (b'tt. 19.) 

Bhasya. 

[P. 59, L. 5 to L. 8.] 

* Misapprehension’ is that comprehension which is either 
wrong or reprehensible.f The man who misapprehends 
things becomes defeated; and ‘Clincher’ consists in this 
defeat. It is a case of ‘incomprehension’ when, the 'subject 
being one on which something has to be said, if the person 
does not say anything ; that is, for instance, if he either does 
not oppose what has been sought to be proved by the other 
party, or does not meet the objections that have been urged 
against himself. 

The non-compounding (of the words ‘ vipratipalfih ’ and 
* apratipa/tih\ whose compounding would have made the 
Sutra terser) is meant to indicate that these two are not the 
only Clinchers [there being several others, as described in 
detail in Adli. V, all which become implied by the use of the 
particle 4 cha ’]. 

Fartika on Sfl. 19. 

[P. 181, L, 12 to L. 19.] 

It is a case of Clincher etc . — says the Su(ra ; when a thing 
really exists, or is described, as different (from the man’s 
own idea of it), there is either * incomprehension ’ or ‘mis- 
apprehension ’. There are two kinds of * incomprehen- 

• The Paitshuddhi, not satisfied with the SH{ra as it stands, takes it ns implying 
the following generalised definition : — 4 When a controversy has been started, any action 
that is indicative of either party’s ignorance constitutes a Clincher.* It further says 
that Clincher is treated of last, as it puts an end to all controversy ; no further dis- 
cussion can proceed when once one of the parties falls into a Clincher. 

f A misapprehension is called simply 1 wrong ’, when the subject-matter is 
something too subtle to be grasped by an ordinary intellect; it is called ‘reprehensi- 
ble’ when it pertains to something gross, an ordinary thing quite within the range 
cf ordinary minds .— Td (pa rya. 
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sion' — (1) that non-cognizance in which the predominating 
element consists of what the other party has said [when, for 
instance, the man fails to comprehend the proofs adduced by 
the other party, or the objections urged by him], and (2) that 
non-cognizance in which one’s own part forms the predomi- 
nating element [when, for instance, the man fails to find 
arguments for meeting the objections urged by the other 
party]. 

“It is possible for a Clincher to be urged even where the 
“ man has put forward a sound argument ; how then can 
“ Clincher be said to be indicative of * misapprehension ’ or 
“ * incomprehension ’ [as the reasoning being a sound one, it 
“ should be taken ipso fctcto to have been urged with full know- 
“ ledge and due comprehension of the issues involved]. That 
“ is to say, it may so happen that a man supports his conten- 
“ tion by a perfectly sound argument, and yet when his op- 
“ ponent meets him with a Futile Rejoinder, lie becomes con- 
** founded and fails to find the proper answer to that rejoin- 
“ der; — how can this be said to be a case of either ‘misappre- 
“ hension’ or ‘incomprehension ?” 

Even in such a case there would be (a) ( incomprehension ’ 
and (b) ‘misapprehension’ consisting in the man (a) not 
comprehending the soundness and strength of his own argu- 
ments, and (b) in his regarding his own sound arguments 
as unsound. 

Bhasya on Sutra (20). 

[P. 59, L. 8 to L. 17]. 

A question arises—" Example has been described as of 
one kind only ; are Futile Rejoinder and Clincher also each 
of one kind only ? Or are these of diverse kinds, like Doctrine ?” 

The answer to this is provided in the following Sutra. — 

$a(ra 20. 

Thebe is a Multiplicity op Futile Rejoindebs 

AND ClINCHEBS, OWING TWO THEBE BEING SEVEBAL AND 
DIVEBSE VARIETIES OF BOTH. (Sfi. 20). 
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As ‘ Objection taken on the basis of similarity and dissimi- 
larity * can be of several diverse kinds — there must 'be several 
varieties of Futile Bejoinder. Similarly as ‘misapprehen- 
sion and incomprehension * are of several diverse kinds,— 
there must be several varieties of Clincher also. The term 
* vikalpa * stands for several varieties or diverse varieties. 

As examples of the diversity of Clinchers (defined in 
Su. 5,2.1 — 24) — the Clinchers of Ananubhctfam, Ajndna, 
Apratibhi), ViksSpa , MafchiujnH and Paryannyojyoy Sksana, 
are indicative of incomprehension ; while the rest are indica- 
tive of misapprehension. 


Thus have PramSna and other categories been (a) * men- 
tioned’ (in Su. 1.1.1) and (5) ‘defined * in the order of their 
mention ; and they will (in the next four Adhyayas) be (c) * ex- 
amined * in accordance with their definitions. Thus is the 
threefold function of the Scientific Treatise to be regarded as 
duly fulfilled. 


Thus ends the first Adhyaya of VatsyUyana’s Bhttsya on 
the Nyaya-Sutra. 


Vclr(ika on Su. 20. 

[P. 182, L. 1 toL. 11.] 

There is a multiplicity, etc. etc. — says the SUtra. This 
Satra is meant to indicate how many kinds of Futile Re- 
joinder and Clincher there are ; and what is meant is that, in- 
asmuch as objections taken on the basis of similarity and 
dissimilarity are several and diverse, there are many kinds of 
Futile Bejoinder; — and inasmuch as incomprehension and 
misapprehension are several and diverse, there are many 
kinds of Clincher. As regards the question— as to which 
kinds of futile Bejoinder are urged on the basis of similarity, 
and which on the basis of dissimilarity, — and as to which 
kinds of Clincher are indicative of misapprehension and 
which of incomprehension, — all this should be found in 
their proper places, where they are described in detail in 
connection with their detailed definition (in A<jh. 5). 
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Thus have Pramana and the other categories been ‘ men- 
tioned * and * defined.’ And the * Examination ’ of these, 
in accordance with this mention and definition , will follow. 

' In this first Adhyaya have been described — (a) the main 
theme of philosophy (embodied in Hu. 1.1.1.), (b) the process 
of metempsychosis (described in SQ. ). 1. 2), (c) the cessation 
of metempsychosis by Knowledge (described in Su- 1. 1. 2), 
and ( d ) the mention and definition of the several categories 
(described in the rest of the Adhyaya). 

Thus ends the first Adhyaya of Udyotakara’s WSrfilca on 
the Nyayasulra-Bhasya. 
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THE VIRAMI TRODAYA by MtTRA M1SHRA. 


Preliminary Note. 

The work here translated is one which, though ordinarily 
called a ‘ treatise on Dharmashastra ’ is really an Encyclope* 
dia dealing with all important subjects related to the four 
‘ ends of human existence’. It is divided into twenty *two 
sections, called * Prakasha’. It is not confined to what used 
to be called the * Viramilrodaya * till the publication of the 
entire work was begun under the supervision of Babu 
Govindadasa of Benares, in the * Chaukhambha Sanskrit 
Series’; which is only one of the many sections of the * Viramit- 
rodaya the extent of which has been computed to be nearly 
1,50,000 ‘ couplets ’. The work was written under the patro- 
nage of Virasimha Deva, King of Orchha in Bundelkhand, 
a contemporary of Akbar. 

It is proposed to translate the whole of this work here ; 
and we are beginning with the section on ParibhUsU or * Conven- 
tions ’ relating to pharma. The text from which the trans- 
lation is made, and to which the page-numbers refer, is 
that published in the * Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series, 
Benares/ 
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INTRODUCTORY VERSES. 


I. — Invocation. 


I salute the God with the elephant’s head, with eyes like 
the lotus, the beloved of Shiva, born of the body of Parvatl I 
By the flow of the ichor issuing from his vermillion-reddeaed 
cheeks he washes off, like dust, the mass of obstacles in the 
path of the host of devotees attached to his feet ; and he 
constantly bears over his head a swarm of black bees, as if it 
were a mass of hair’.(l) 

‘ I bear in my heart the God of the elephant-head, with 
smiling face ! He bears on his spotless cheeks a swarm of 
black bees ; imparts all desirable things to one who fosters 
the virtue of serving his feet;— He is the receptacle of mercy, 
the very essence of the Vedas, and yet beyond the reach of 
these (2) 


* May the Goddess Barasvati pour over me her benign 
influence ; it is She alone who can help me to navigate this 
vast Ocean of the Shastras; — She who is worshipped in their 
heart of hearts by Narada and the other great sages, and 

who, by the effulgence of Her body, subdues even the bright- 
ness of mercury.’ (3) 


‘When Shiva is engaged in his sprightly dance, the Gangs 
on His head flows forth with great force all round ; the 
sound proceeding from her splashing waves suppresses the 
loud rumblings of the dram beaten by Bhring! and the 
partial disc of the moon on His forehead strikes against the 
other half of the disc in the sky, and has its mass of nectar 

ruflled and bubbling over j-May this lunar disc destroy the 
heap of my sins l* (4) J 

* May the son of Nanda fulfil your desires 1 He is wor- 
shipped with a shower of flowers by the gods whenever He 
goes out m the morning ; He inflames in their minds of the 

Fira . 1, 
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cowherdesses the emotion of love by means of glances beaming 
with affection; with a cane in His hand, He leads before him 
the herd of cattle ; He has a complexion dark like the cloud 
full of water ; and entertains Himself on the banks of the 
Yamuna.’(5) 

II. — An Account of the Atuhoe’s Patron. 

* In the Ocean of the dynasty of the King of Kashi was 
born the Moon, in the parson of Meiinimalla, who was like 
an ocean of joy to his people and the befriender of destitute 
Brahma!} as. After him was born King Arjuna, ressembling 
Arjuna in valour, which was capable of demolishing the 
groaning armies of enemies. ’(6) 

‘ This blessed King, the shining jewel in the royal dynasty 
of the Bundela country, brought under his sway, without 
much effort, the whole Barth, and carried on the adminis- 
tration of his kingdom in a wonderful manner; his greatness 
was immeasurable, by reason of the qualities of bravery and 
liberality; he was a bounteous donor, of pure heart; and he 
washed the entire horizon with the nectar- waves of the ocean 
of his fame.’ (7). 

‘From him was born the crest-jewel of the assembly 
of Kings, King Malakhana, who, with his overtly magnificent 
bravery, killed his enemies in battle ; he had his faith centred 
in the sacred feet of Visnu, and had his difficulties removed 
by the worshipping of the lotus-feet of Ganesha.’ (8). 

* His son was PratSparudra ; he pleased Shiva by his 
constant worship ; he was an ocean of mercy to those who sought 
shelter ; he became the king of many kings.’ (9). 

‘From him was born King Madhukara, ever merciless 
against inimical heroes ; unfathomable was the greatness of 
his excellent qualities ; like mount Himalaya was his steadi- 
ness ; so lovingly attached was he to LaksmI the goddess of 
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wealth, that having embraced him, She never thought of her 
separation from his forefathers.* (1.0), 

* This heroic king, of excellent fame, having his feet 
sainted by hosts of Kings, was initiated to the sacrificial altar 
of the battle-field ; he subdued the Moon with the brightness 
of his fame, just as the initiated Sacrificer drinks the Soma- 
juice at sacrifices ; and having kindled the fire of his valour, 
he constantly offered therein, by means of the ladle-like 
sword, the lives of his host of enemies.’ (11). 

* Great indeed is the King Madhukarasaha ; he is like the 
Sun ( dinaleara ) in that his splendour is ever resplendent ; like 
the Moon ( hima/cara ) in that he is the receptacle of charming 
effulgence ; like the elephant’s trunk ( karikara ) is his hand, 
in that it is ever bestowing gifts, just as the elephant’s trunk 
is constantly shedding ichor.’ (12). 

“ O King, whose lotus-feet are ever saluted by hosts of 
Kings 1 these are the Kings of the Southern countries, these 
of the East, those others of the North, and these from the 
West; — all these having bright jewels gleaming on their heads, 
are bending down their heads in obeisance to you j” — the ush- 
ers at the gate Jof this king constantly addressed to him these 
words, ever in a flurry of awe and always having their hands 
joined in respectful attendance.' (13). 

* To this king was born the son, Vlrasimba ; — the great 
King whose glorious majesty controls through his sceptre the 
entire circle of the Earth, in the same manner as the potter turns 
his wheel with a stiok ; the sword drawn by him performs 
feats of flashing gyrations in all directions ; the wide spread- 
ing creeper of whose fame has crossed the oceans and is 
expanding on'all sides.’ (14). 

‘King Vlrasimha, the ornament of the world-famous 
dynasty of Bundela Kings, covers the directions with his 
fame, which adorns the heavens and which constantly sur- 
passes the effulgence of the necklace of resplendent crystals j 
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he deprives his enemies of all their strength, while strengthen- 
ing his own relations along with hosts of the learned and the 
wise.* (15). 

* While King Vlrasimha is scattering showers of gold, 

what is all the eulogium bestowed upon the charities of Bali, 
Karna and ParashurSma? What too are the wordy descrip- 
tions of the untarnished fame of the Kurus and the Pandavas ? 
The dark clouds also, during that time cease to sprinkle their 
rainy showers 1 * (16). 

* The heroic King Vlrasimha, the best of Kings, when 
proceeding to give away gifts with his hands, made a judic- 
ious distribution of grass, water and gold as follows : gold 
he gave to those who sought it of him ; grass he made over 
to those spots on the earth which had been occupied by the 
palaces of his enemies ; and water he gave to the eyes of the 
wives of those Kings who were inimical to him.’ (17). 

* Thinking in his mind that when king Vlrasimha comes to 
the earth, with his unequalled generosity, every one of the 
following things (known for its generosity) would have its 
heart broken in two, the Creator made the KSmadhSnu 
an aminal (without intelligence) ; He made the ChintSmani 
an inanimate stone ; and the Kalpadruma was made to have 
its body consist in wooden fibres.’ (18). 

* The Creator prepared the ever beautiful soil of manifold 
generosity; therein he placed a seed in the shape of magnan- 
imous self-respect; wisely watering this with the flow of 
deep devotion, He brought about on this Earth, the Desire-ful- 
filling tree in the shape of the wise King Vlrasimha/ (19). 

* This moon (that I have created) will, most likely, vie 
with the Shining Moon of Fame belonging to the heroic King 
Vlrasimha, the ornament of the world, — this latter moon 
having destroyed all sin, with its effulgence spreading on all 
sides and ressembling the beautiful Ocean of Milk ; — having 
thought thus, the Creator, under the pretext of the dark mark, 
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has besmeared tlie face of His own moon with soofc and has 
made him to wander about in several directions.* (20). 

‘The mighty stream of his glorious fame has, by means of 
ifcs splendour, effulgent like the sheen of the mighty serpent 
ShSsa, subjugated the shining moon ; throwing up deep 
ripples, it flows in hundreds of directions ; it is as a 
mere streamlet flowing from this mighty river that we hare 
the Gatiga ; the Narmada is a mere streak of its waters ; 
and so also are the Kaveri, the Sarayu and the Chamjra- 
bhagS.’ (21). 

‘ The wives of the enemies of King Virasiraha, the best of 
Kings, continuously impart the following instruction to their 
children : Always serve this King of unsullied fame ; and 
never follow the path of your fathers ; always keep yourself 
free from all wrong to him; his sword is so ruthless, O child. 
( 22 ). 

* His sou is the heroic and blessed Jukarasimba; really 
great with his world-famed excellent qualities, — the gold-com- 
plexioned youth who has completely over-topped the meri- 
torious and valorous deeds of many a grown-up King ; he is a 
veritable lion in battle : and when, during a battle, he wields 
his flashing sword, his enemies, with straining necks, simply 
have their eyes transfixed on him.’ (23). 

* The Maidens of the Quarters are constantly singing his 
fame, whiohis as brilliantly pure as a string of crystals and as 
the bright light of the moon, under the pretext of the humming 
of the bees in the bowers situated on the shores of the four 
great oceans.’ (24). 

‘ He has irrigated the earth with the water of tears flow- 
ing from the eyes of the widows of kings inimical to him ; 
he has emptied the treasuries of all his enemies ; and his chari- 
ties have surpassed the fame of Karna and others ; — in what 
way then can any ressemblauce to Jukarasimba be found any- 
where?’ (25). 
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‘May J ukSrasimha, the mighty ruler of the Earth, the only 
one that is capable of bearing the burden of the world-wide 
sovereignty, live for a hundred years, — he whose fame, by its 
brilliance ; has suppressed the KailSsa, the God Shiva, Snow, 
tha Himalaya, the Mood, pearls, the water of the Milky 
Ocean, and:the mighty ocean-born Elephant of Indra 1 ’ (26). 

* JukSrasimha, who got the kingdom, was the elder brother 
of one whose son was the next King, the blessed Vlkramarka, 
the ocean of good qualities. His son is King Naratimha-deva. 
With the exception of the great King Virasimha, did even 
the mighty Indra ever enjoy such an unbroken swell of royal 
supremacy ? ’ (27). 

Iir. — A n account or thk Autbob’s Family. 

‘The high-famed Hamsa-Pandita, who had his mind 
fi xed upon the two feet of Krisna, and who was a great friend 
of the entire twice-born caste, was born, like a sun, to gladden, 
like the lotus, the Bralimana family inhabiting the GopSchala 
hill.’ (28). 

‘ He was born in the T>lrabiva family ; and having lived 
a happy life, he became famous on the earth as the great 
IJ.nnsn Pandila ; he was full of wisdom, ever wise in his 
discretion, — having studied the entire Veda and having per- 
formed all sacrifices ? * (29). 

4 Born for the sole purpose of performing sacrifices and 
such religious acts ; being endowed with all that is good, and 
an ornament to his family, — was the great Br5hmana Para- 
sUurama Mishra, the son of Hamsa Papdita ; and his magni- 
ficence was great, ennobled as it was by his humility.’ (BO). 

‘ His intelligence was as sharp as the tip of the Kusha- 
grass ; his excellent qualities made him famous ; he learnt the 
whole ShSstra from his teacher named Chapdlshvara, who 
was expert in the performance of all acts laid down in the 
Shruti and Smritis ; with all this learning he was so strong in 
MimMmsa that he always defeated his disputants, and became 
the foremost of famous men.’ (31) . 
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* His son is the blessed and learned Mitra Mishra, the re- 
septacle of good qualities, who, with the water of his chari* 
lies, has brought into existence an Ooean ; he is the very 
Kalpa<Jruma (the ever-ready bes tower) of all that is good ; 
jroung Brahmiija boys sing, all over the earth, in all quarters 
ml semi-quarters, his great fame, whioh is as bright as the 
light of the moon aud as pare as enow, the God Shiva and 
the Ocean of Milk.’ (32). 

‘ The wise MitrasSna, supremely blessed, with his wisdom 
Well known, always polite, took away (it would seem) aptitude 
from Brahm5, depth and steadiness from the Ocean, generosity 
from the Celestial Tree, sweetness of speech from Brihaspati, 
fortitude from Yudhischira, and all that is good from Indra.’ 
(33). 

‘ He was generous himself, and inspired others with 
generosity; he was always full of mercy, exercising control 
over himself ; prosperous, without jealousy ; steady, he was 
famous as an exponent of all the Shastras studied by him ; 
he appreciated the real purport of several N&taJcas, Sdttakas 
and Prakaranas ; and in disputations he had always defeated 
all frivolous disputants ; and as such his fame was sung by all 
■ learned men! (34). 

I * In the reciting of mintras he was all tongue; in the 
|>on 3 tant making of gifts he was all hand ; in trusting he was 
|all heart; in the assembly of King3 he was always an or au- 
gment ; he was the touch-stone of learned men ; like a basin 
iof water to bis (creeper-like) fame ; he became the receptacle 
of the great affection of the blessed King Virasimka ? (35). 

‘ With his intellect he churned the ocean of several com- 
pilations ; and listened to and ascertained the sense of the 
Vedas, along with their auxiliaries, the Pa jU-text, the Krama- 
text and also their Upanisads ; having done all this, he has 
composed, for the benefit of others, as ordered by King Vlra- 
simha, this blessed Viramitrod tya, which expounds the true 
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nature of Duty, Prosperity and the other ends of human 
existence ? (36). 

* Henceforth learned men ueed not cultivate the acquain- 
tance of numerous books ; as not one of them contains all 
that one should wish to know ; may they study only this 
work of mine, without letting their mind turn towards any- 
thing else ; as in this work there is to be found all true 
doctrines regarding the subjects of pharma and 
Adharma.’ (37). 

* The learned Mitra Mishra, with his resplendent intelli- 
gence, is going to compose his Viramitrodtiya after having 
learnt the Vedas and pondered over their several commenta- 
ries and glossaries ; and also having studied the Puragas eigh- 
teen in number ; and having acquired unequalled proficiency 
in Poetry, Grammar and the Science of Exposition.’ (38). 

‘ King Virasimha, gave away to Brahmanas several heaps 
oE gold rivalling the Golden Mountain, and having his great- 
ness enhanced by their blessings, he appointed Mitra Mishra, 
the receptacle of good qualities. Mitra Mishra, tli 9 ornament 
of Brahmanas, having studied, with his unequalled intelli- 
gence, the opinions of several sages, and having also pon- 
dered over similar compilations, is now going to set forth 
his own compilation dealing with J^harmashastra' (39). 

IV. — The list op the several sections composing 

THE ENTIRE COMPILATION. 

(1) In this compilation, the first section deals with the 
subject of Paribhaaas, or Conventions ; after that comes the 
section on (2) Samsk3ra, or Sanctificatory Rites; then on 
(3) Jhnika, Daily Duties; after that (4) Worship, 

(5) Pratisthcl, Consecrations; then (6) Kdjadharma, the 
Duties of a King; (7) VyavahSra, Legal Proceedings, (8) 
Shuddhi, Purification ; then in due order have been composed 
the sections on (9) Shrddjha, After-death Rites, and (10) 
Tirfias, Places of Pilgrimage; after this (11) 1)8 net, Charity, 
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and (12) Vrata , Observances; then (IS) Samaya Proper 
Time, (14) Jyautisa, Astronomy and Astrology ; (]5) Shanfi, 
Propitiatory Rites; (16) Karmavipulca , the Fruition of Deeds; 
after this (17) Ghikitsa , Medication; (18) Prdyashchitla , Ex- 
piatory Rites. After this comes the (19) Miscellaneous 
section on JPrakirna, which deals, with several subjects ; then 
comes the section on (20) Luksam, Definitions and Descriptions; 
from which the distinctive features of all things are learnt; 
and then on (21) Bhakti, Devotion, and (22) Molcsa, Final 
Release. All these twenty-two sections of JDIiarmashUslra 
have been written by the learned Mitra Mishra, under the 
order of King Ylrasimha. 

Y. — List of Contents of the Section on Conventions. 

The first Chapter of this Part treating of Conventions 
deals with the Sources of Knowledge of pharma ; and in tbis 
chapter, we have the description of (1) ‘Vsd t,’ (2) of ‘Purunv* 
(3) of * Smriti ’ and (4) of the * V8dHngaa ’ in due order; then 

(0) the authority of the ‘ Agamcts ’ is fully discussed ; (6) then 
comes the explanation of the comparative authority of Direct 
Declaration and the rest. In the second chapter we have 

(1) the description of dharmas in general ; (2) then 
the dharmas peculiar to certain persons, and certain Yugas ; 
(3) then the dharmas as affected by certain causes ; (4) after 
this the ‘prohibited countries’ are described, and also, along 
with these, the exact nature of (jharma ; and lastly, (5) there 
are explained all those several subjects which are useful to 
all men ; all this has been explained in this work by the 
learned Mitra Mishra, with a view to propitiate the learned. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Sources from where we can derive correct Knowledge 

of Dharma. 

Section (1). 

The Sources Explained. 

Manu (2 6) has thus laid down the sources from which 
we can derive the correct knowledge of Dharma. 

“ The entire Veda is the root of Dharma ; so also are the 
* Smriti * and * Diposibion’ and ' Usage ' of men learned in it 
and also the ‘self-satisfaction ’ of Good men. ” 

Here the word * VSlah ’ stands for the entire collection of 
Mantras and Brahrnanas; according to the declaration of 
Apastamba that ‘the Name Vedi applies to the Mantra and 
the Brahmana’. * Entire ’ — including all that is inferr- 
ed on the strength of ‘Indicative Power’, * Syntactical 
Connection * Context ’ * Position, ’ * Name,’ and also all that is 
assumed through ‘ Transference or Extended Application. ’ Or 
the word ‘entire’ may be taken as setting aside the notion 
that “ the source of knowledge of Dharma consists only in the 
three Vedas, and not in the Atharva Veda ; as Apastamba has 
distinctly made the following declaration — * We are going to 
desoribe the Sacrifice, and it is enjoined by the three Vedas.” 
So that what the text of Manu means is that, even though the 
Atharva Veda does not say anything pertaining to purely 
sacrificial matters bearing on the Agnihofra &c„ yet, inas- 
much as it deals with suoh subjects as the propitiatory rites 
of the !Pul<ipuru§a and the rest, — which are * Dharinas' 
belonging in common to all castes, — this last also should be 
regarded as a source of our Knowledge of Jpharma. The 
mention of ‘Qharma ’ here implies adharma also ; it is neces- 
sary to point out the exact nature of a&htrma, with a view 
to make it clear what it is that constitutes the impurity of the 
mind obstructing the attainment of the knowledge of truth, 
and which, on that account, should be avoided. — — ‘ Root * 
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the means’*providing true knowledge. * Of men le> ri ed in 

it— learned in the Veda ; this qualifying word is meant to indicate 
that the authority of Smriti and the rest belongs to them, not in- 
dependently by themselves, but only in so far as they are based 

upon the Veda. * Smriti ' — the jDharmashdsfra compiled 

by Yajnavalkya and other sages.—— ‘ Disposition* consisting 
of the thirteen qualities of — obeying the Veda, being devoted 
to God and Father, Gentility, not causing pain to others, „ 
Freedom from jealousy) freedom from cruelty, friendliness, 
agreeable speech, Gratitude, affording protection to those 
seeking refuge, sympathy, and calmness, — as described 
by Harlta. [The difference between this 'disposition 1 ' 
and the following * usage ’ consists in this, that] the 
word ‘disposition* mentions the authoritative character of 
the passive qualities, like, non -jealousy and the like, which 
do not imply any activity, while the word 'usage* refers to 
the active qualities, those that imply actual activity ; so that 
there is no tautology. * Usage ’ — e. g. the tying of the brace- 
let at marriage. 'Of good men *-— in some cases when there 

arises a*doubt as to whether this or that is JDharma , the exact 
nature of pharma may be ascertained on the strength of the 
satisfaction that is felt, in favour of one or the other, in the 
minds of such people as have their minds saturated with the 

purity derived* from Vedic study and right behaviour; 

such is the explanation given by the Kalpafaru (the Kri(ya- 
l olpalaru of Laksmhjhara); this explanation has also the support 
of the Tai((irlya, which, having put forward the question of 
doubts in .connection with the character of pharma, goes on to 
say—' the BrShmanas who may be there, impartial, learned, 
truthful, with mind bent upon pharma— the way in 
which such Brahmanas act in that way shouldst tbou act/ 
or we way construe * usage’, < bchdrah * with 'sodhUnUm ,' « of 
good men ' (and not with ‘ tadoijZm ’) ; so that pharma 
can be known also from the usage of such men as, though not 
learned in the Vedas, are yet free from all defects ; for 
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instance, among Shudras of the better class, for the son, the 
usage of his fa ther is certainly a means of knowing what 
is pharma. " 1 { Self -satirf notion ’—(when takon by itself, 
apart from ‘ good men ’) — is an authority only in cases of 
option ^ where both alternatives are equally supported by the 
other authorities) ; and then also only for the man himself, 
and not for other persons. 

So also Yaj naval kya( 1.7) : — " Shruti, Smriti, the usage 
of good men, that which is agreeable to one’s self, desire born 
of right determination,— this is whit ha3 been declared to be 
the source of pharma.” 

Desire born of right determination — 13 that desire which 
arises from a determination that is not contrary to the Scrip* 
tures ; e. g. suoh desires as that ‘ I shall not drink water 
apart from eating’ ; or it may be taken to mean that (Jesire 
which arises from a determination or knowledge which is of 
the right sort, i. e. which is free from all taint of passion &c.; 
e.g. the desire to help a Brahraana ; this is what has been 
referred to by Manu by the word * disposition and is here 
referred to by the qualification * born of right determination 
such is the explanation given by the Krityalcalpataru. 

Here also the term * dharm i ’ is meant to include adharma 
also. 

Section (2). 

Shruti — Veda. 

Of the several sources of Knowledge of pharma, Shruti, 
Veda proper, consists of six factors — (1) Direct 
Injunction, (2) Direct Prohibition, (3) Descriptions, 
(-t) Mantras, (5) Names and (6) the Upani$ads. (1) Of 
these the Direct Injunction provides the Knowledge of 
pharma by expressing what is known as the incitement to 
activity towards a certain act; e. g. the words — 'desiring pros- 
perity, one should sacrifice the animal dedicated to Vayu’ ; 
these words speak of the relation of an animal with a deity, 
which leads us to infer that there is a sacrifice in which there 

Vira . 12. 
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is suck relation ; and the denotation of the words consists in 
the inciting to activity towards this sacrifice ; that is, it 
inoites the reader to undertake that aotion in which the 
animal is sacrified to Vayu. (2) The Direot Prohibition 
provides knowledge of Dharma by laying down prohibition 
or cessation from activity ; e. g. * one should not eat the flesh 
of animals killed with poisoned arrows.’ (3) Descriptions 
are of two kinds — extolatory and deprecatory ; of these the 
former help3 us to know Dharma by indicating that excellence 
the indication whereof is required by the Injunction (for 
the purpose of attracting men towards the action laid down 
therein) ; g. the description contained in the sentence 
‘ Vayu is the eftest deity * provides the praise of the aotion 
of sacrificing to Vayu ; — and the Deprecatory description 
helps in the knowledge of Dharma by providing the depreca- 
tion that is required by the Prohibition; e. g. the passage 
* the tear that was shed became silver ’, which serves to decry 
the giving of silver, which is prohibited by the words * silver 
should not given on the grass.’ There are some descriptions 
which, even though expressing mere praise, also serve the 
purpose of settling doubtful points, — thereby acting as a 
direct source of the knowledge of Dharma ; e.g. in the making 
of the altar, one is told to * put in wet pebbles ’, and there 
being a doubt as to the particular liquid with which the 
pebbles are to be wetted, we are helped to settle this doubt 
by the subsequent Description of Butter provided by the 
words * Butter is vigour itself’ (which makes it clear that the 
pebbles are to be wetted with butter). (4) Mantras — such as 
'tfsoasya tv 3 Sfc* help in the knowledge of pharma by bringing 
to our minds certain details and accessories connected with the 
action to be performed [for instance, the Mantra quoted indi- 
cates the Deity to whom the particular offering is to be made.] 

(5) Names — such ‘Jyotistoma’ and the like — help in the 
knowledge of pharma by serving to specify that action which 
is expressed by the verb in the injunctive sentence, as being 

Vlra. 13. 
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the instrument in the accomplishment of that activity which 
is enjoined by that sentence [the injunctive word * yajsta * 
enjoins the bhUoancl or activity in the form * one should 
bring about a desirable result by means of the sacrifice * 
where the sacrifice is the instrument, and the name — * J yotish • 
tuma ’ for instance, that might occur in the same context- 
serves to specify which particular sacrifice is meant}. Those 
meaningltss syllables that are found in connection with 
Sama-recitation, help in the knowledge of pharma by provid- 
ing the means of keeping time in the singing. (f>) The 
Vpanisads help by provid’ng us with the knowledge of Brah- 
man as a self-sufficient entity, which puts an end to all kinds 
of troubles. All this has been explained in detail in the 
original (Mirnansa) works dealing with the subject. 

Says Yajiiavalkya — 

‘ The four Vedas, along with the Puranas; Nyaya (Science 
of Reasoning), Mimamsa (Science of Exigetics) ; the Dharraa- 
Shastras (Legal Science) and the six subsidiary Sciences — 
these constitute the fourteen foundations of Knowledge and 
also of pharma*. 

* Pur Una ’ — stands for the Brahraa-Pur3na and the rest 
to be described below ; — ‘ Nt/fiya ’ — the science of reasoning 
dealing with such subjects as the Instruments of Knowledge 
and the like, promulgated by Gautama and others. — ‘ Ml- 
mansa ’ — stands for the Science of Exigetics with special re- 
ference to the performance of sacrifices, as propounded by 
Jaimini, as also that promulgated by Badarayana with spe- 
cial reference to Brahman. — * I) hat manliest ra ' — is the legal 
science as expounded by Manu and others — ‘The subsidiary 
Sciences* — are Phonetics, Rituals, Grammar, Lexicography, 
Prosody, and Astronomy. The four Vedas along with all 
these form the ‘fourteen foundations’ — i.e. sources — ‘of know- 
ledge’, of Action and Brahman, as leading to desirable results 
in the shape of Heaven &c, and Final Release and ‘also 

Vira. 14. 
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of pharma i.e. it is only by means of these that pharma 
can be correctly known. 

[In regard to the necessity of acquiring a oorrect know- 
ledge of pharma from the proper sources] AAgira says as 
follows : — 

‘ Any action that one might perform, through a mere freak 
of his desire, — without due knowledge of what is done—* is 
like the playful deeds of children ; and all such acts are en- 
tirely useless.’ 

* Wilho'tl due knoxole tge’ — that is, without such knowledge 
as can be obtained only by moans of the Scriptures, says the 
Kr i tyakalpa taru. 

In the Visnnpurdni wo hare the following 

* The subsidiary sciences, the four Vedas, Mlm5nsa, the 
extensive Nyaya, Dharmasliastra, Purana, — these are the 
fourteen Sciences. The JLjurvgdu (Science of Medicine), 
PhanvrvSda (Archery) OSndharva (Music), — these three with 
the Arfhashastra (Political Science) as the fourth, along with 
the aforesaid fourteen, constitute the Sciences, which thus, 
are only eighteen in number ?’ 

Here we have the number of Sciences laid down as eighteen ; 
and of these, fourteen pertain to pharma and four to visible 
worldly things ; and as these latter also indirectly provide 
a knowledge of pharma, the statement that they pertain to 
visible things of the world does not go against Yajnavalkya’s 
declaration that these sciences provide knowledge of pharma 
also. 
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cognition is produced, its cognition follows in duo course. 
Specially as it is not the qualifying faotor itself that is the 
cause of the qualified cognition; it is the cognition of the 
qualifying factor that is the cause ; so that even after the 
moment at which the qualifying factor is destroyed, its 
cognition would be present there; and this would be suflfic* 
ient for the purpose of bringing about the qualified cogni- 
tion. (2) In fact what appears in the unqualified cognition 
— vyavasSya — is ‘juana', as well as the generio character of 
‘jnanatoa’; so that in the anuvyavasUya *1 have the perception’ 
the cognition is qualified by the generio character of * juanafva * 
(which is ever existent); and the Self is qualified by the cog- 
nition. (3) This explanation is not satisfactory ; for, as the 
Alolsa rightly remarks, the cognition of the cognition can 
never be unqualified or non-determinate ; as all the causal 
factors leading to qualified cognition are present in the case. 
(4) The last and the most satisfactory explanation is as follows : 
— As a matter of fact, whenever a cognition is apprehended, 
it is always by means of a qualified cognition; for the cog- 
nition of cognition is always of the nature of anuvyaoasaya ; 
and we know that an anuvyoasUya is always brought about 
by the vyavasaya which is qualified or determined by its 
object ; so that in the case of anuoyavuaclya there are present 
all the causal factors necessary for qualified cognition. In 
fact every cognition has a dual character, being partly deter- 
minate and partly non-determinate ; that which apprehends 
the qualifying factor is determinate^ and that apprehending 
the mere cognition per se, is non-determinate. In * I see the 
jar,’ the seeing by itself is non-determinate ; while the * seeing 
of the jar' is determinate. 

The ‘dual character’ of cognitions just mentioned brings 
us to the well-known division of Cognition into Savikalpaka or 
Determinate, Concrete and Nirivikalpalca or Non-determinate, 
Abstract. 


XfyZya Leo. 150. 
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Of these the Abstract, NiroikalpaJca Cognition is that 
which is entirely devoid of all vilcalpa ; — i. e., free from all 
idea of the name of the thing cognised, of the category or 
genus to which the thing belongs, — in fact of everything that 
would in any way specify the thing; it is oognition of 
the thing merely as something, in a vague general sort of 
way. 

The word * vikalpa ’ or ‘ kalpanl * stands for all that speci. 
fies or limits the scope of a cognition. These Kalpanas or 
qualifying adjuncts have been classed under five heads (Nya. 
Mafij. p. 93) — (1) genus, (2) quality, (3) action, (4) name 
and (5) substance. When we cognise the animal before our 
eyes as the * cow’, i. e. as belonging to the genus ‘cow ’, our 
cognition is qualified by the notion of genus ; when we know 
the same animal as white, our cognition is qualified by the 
notion of a quality', when we see it as wtl/eing, our cognition 
is qualified by the notion of an action ; when we recognise it 
as bearing a definite proper name, our cognition is qualified 
by the notion of that name ; and lastly, when we know it as 
covered by a cloth, our cognition is qualified by the notion of 
the substance, cloth. 

What proof is there of there being such an abstraot or 
non-determinate coguition ? 

Kumarila Bhatta has pointed out that it is a matter of 
common experience that whenever we look upon a thing, the 
first cognition that appears in our mind is only in the vague 
form — ‘ I perceive something — this vague cognition being 
exactly like the oognition that the new-born infant has 
when its eyes fall upon anything ; and it is only after this 
undefined cognition has appeared that it is followed by the 
defined concrete cognition ‘ I see the cow.’ All the older 
philosophers have contented themselves by relying upon our 
own experience only as the proof for Abstract Cognition. 
But we find that the J'attoachintamani p. 817, fyc., seeks to 
provide regular arguments in support of this view. 
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The first perception that we have in the form * this is a 
cow’ is a qualified cognition — t. e., the cognition of the indivi- 
dual animal as characterised by a definite olass-oharacter ; 
and as such it must be held to be produced by the cognition 
of that qualifying class-character * cow ’, which latter cogni- 
tion in its turn, is produced by something else ; just as 
the Inferential cognition, which is the cognition of the ‘ Sub- 
ject’ as qualified by the Probandum, is produced by a pre- 
vious cognition of that Proband um. That cognition of the 
qualification (/. t. the specific class-oharacter) also cannot be 
^regarded as a qualified cognition ; as any such postulate 
; would involve an infinite regress ; and also because as a matter 
of fact cognition apprehends the clsss-character, pure and 
simple, without any idea of its either qualifying anything else, 
or of itself having any other qualification ; and thus being a 
purely unqualified qualification, it must be regarded as 
* uirvikalpaka *, ‘abstract ’ or * non-determinate’ ; specially as 
when we peceive the cow, all the notion that we have is that 
it is a cow — i. e. it is characterised by the class-character 
cow ; and there is not the slightest conception of anything 
further in regard to this class-character. Thus the conclu- 
sion is that in a case where there is no cognition of any 
qualifications— and where there is nothing that could bring 
about such a cognition,— e. g. in the case of the cow, we 
have nothing, at the time that we see a particular cow, to 
help us to know any particulars of the entire genus ‘cow’— 
the cognition that we have in this unqualified form cannot 
but be regarded as ‘ abstract.’ And as every cognition that 
is brought about by another cognition, must be a qualified 
cognition, the unqualified cognition must be held to be a 
cognition not brought ab»ut ly another cognition ; and this is our 
definition of Perception , which includes Abstract Cognition 
under the category of ‘Perception.’ In regard to every 
cognition, it has been held that, as cognition it is * abstract 
it becomes ‘concrete’ only when we come to its object,* 

Fynya Lee . 152 , 
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which, if qualified, makes the cognition * concrete 
and if unqualified, makes it remain * abstract.’ And 
further, as every anuoyavasSya or representative cognition is 
’ the product of a previous cognition, the object must appear 
therein as the qualification ; so that, inasmuch as every cogni- 
tion must be followed by the corresponding representative cog- 
nition, it follows that while ever y cognition, so far as the first 
GOgnition is concerned, may be either * abstract ’ or ‘ concrete’, 
— it must, so far as the representative cognition is concerned, 
be ‘concrete.’ Even the ordinary cognition of the cow, 
is * abstract ’ in so far as the conception of the class*charaoter 
‘ cow ’ is concerned ; but in itself — in the form ‘ this is a cow ’ 
—•it is * concrete ’, as its object is the individual animal quali- 
fied by the particular class-character. It is on account of this 
admixture of the two characters of ‘ abstract ’ and ‘ concrete, ’ 
— both of which may be attributed to one and the same 
cognition — that those two have not been held to constitute 
distinct ‘ species ’; as all species must be mutually exclusive. 

The existence of Abstract Cognition having been proved, 
the Logician proceeds to discuss the question of what forms 
the object of that Cognition. The Nyayamanjar l ( p . 97 et. 
seq.) points out the difference of opinion that there has been 
on this subject, among the several philosophers. 

(a) The Bauddhas have held that what is cognised by the 
Abstract Cognition is only the ‘ svalakmna ’, the ‘specific 
individuality ’ of the thing ; (6) others have held the sum- 
mum genus ‘ Saif a *, * Being ’, to be the object of Abstraot 
Cognition ; — (c) others again hold that Abstract Cognition 
apprehends only the verbal form of things. 

Such being the diversity of opinion, the truth, according 
to the Logician, is that as every Concrete Cognition is held 
to follow upon the corresponding Abstract Cognition, there 
must be some correspondence, some similarity, between what 
is apprehonded by them. Proceeding from this standpoint 
we must reject the views indicated above, (a) Firstly, the 

Nyaya Lee. 153. 
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* specific individuality ’ of things cannot be regarded as the 
object apprehended by Abstract Cognition ; as when this is 
all that is apprehended by the Abstract Cognition, how can 
the notions of * community ’ or class-charaoter, come in, all of 
a sudden, into the corresponding concrete cognition ? (b) Nor 
secondly could we accept ‘ Being * to be apprehended by 
Abstract Cognition ; because a3 before, when the Abstract 
Cognition apprehends only ' Being ’ in general, how can the 
resulting concrete cognition become specified, all on a sudden ? 
(") Lastly, the verbal form of a thing cannot be held to bo 
apprehended by Abstract Cognition ; as it is absolutely 
impossible for any verbal form to be apprehended by a cog* 
nition brought about by the instrumentality of the Eye. 
The conclusion therefore is that what is apprehended by the 
Abstract Cognition is the same object that is apprehended 
by the corresponding Concrete Cognition ; with only this 
difference that while the Concrete Cognition is accompanied 
by a verbal expression, — which appears in the representative 
Cognition * I perceive the cow -the Abstract Cognition is 
entirely devoid of any verbal expression. And just as the 
Concrete Cognition apprehends sometimes a substance, some- 
times an action, and sometimes a quality, — exactly so does 
the Abstract Cognition also, with only the one difference 
just pointed out, — viz. the Abstract Cognition is free from 
all verbal expression, which however is inseparable from the 
Concrete Cognition. 

Suoh is the view of the older Logicians. But from the Tattna- 
chintSmani we learn that the chief difference between Abstract 
and Concrete Cognitions lies in the fact that while the latter 
apprehends its object along with its qualifying adjuncts, the 
former apprehends the object per se, by itself, independently of 
its qualifying adjuncts. The fallvachintUmani {p. 824) divides 
qualifying adjuncts into two classes— which itcalls(l) vishtoana 
and (2) upatalcsam. We lay stress upon this distinction as in 
course of our study of Indian Philosophy, this distinction will 
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come up in many places; in some cases the whole argument 
turns upon the question as to whether a certain property is a 
* vishgattna * or an * upalaksana 

That which is ever co-existent with the thing, and is insep- 
arable from it is its VishSsana; while that which is not 
always co-existent with it, but is found to be so at some 
time or the other is its Upalaksam (Tat. Chi. p. 834). So that 
Vishesana is the property or attribute of a thing) while Vpa - 
lakaana is only an adventitious adjunct. For instance, the 
tower of the Muir College is its vishgsana ; but the preseuce 
of the All-India Hockey Games is an upalakaant . 

There are two other Cognitions which also the Logicians in- 
clude under * Perception \ One is the Intuitive Cognition 
that trained and advanced mystics have of things beyond the 
reach of the senses. These * visions ’ cannot be dismissed as 
all false; for they are vouched for by persons of unimpeach- 
able veracity; and yet they cannot be accounted for by any 
of the ordinary means of cognition. The Logician includes 
these under * Perception 5 brought about by the contact of 
the internal organ of the Mind, through its faculty of ‘ intui- 
ition ’, Pratibhci. Says the A yctyamanjan (p. 105) — 

* This Cognition is brought about by the instrumentality 
of the mind-organ, accomplished by the practice of medita- 
tion.’ 

The reach of the mind is not restricted, and when medita- 
tion is duly practised, its latent faculties become so far develop- 
ed that its intuitive perceptive powers cease to be tramelled 
by the limitations of the physical body ; so that its perceptive 
powers function unimpeded, and provide the perception of 
things, not perceptible by the physical organs under normal 
worldly conditions. 

The second kind of cognition which the Logician includes 
under * Perception ’ is Prafyabhijnti, Recognition. The exact 
character of Recognition is discussed in the Nyfiya-manjari 
(p. 458 el seq.) and also in the 'pat loach intamani (p. 839 et 
seq.). 
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Recognition appears in the form— 4 This is that same man 
whom I saw yesterday ’. The question arises— Does this 
conception consist of two cognitions or of a single cogni- 
tion? The Logician’s answer is that there is a single 
cognition in this, though, what it apprehends is of a mixed 
character. This Recognition is bro tight about by the sense- 
organ— the Eye in the case cited— as aided by . the impression 
left on the mind by the previous sight of the man ; and what 
is apprehended is the objeot, the man, as qualified by the 
two points of time, past and the present. Nor is there any- 
thing incongruous in this. If the past time were apprehend- 
ed as the present, or vice versa, the cognition would have been 
wrong ; what happens however is that the past is apprehend- 
ed as past, and the present as present-— the cognitions meaning 
‘ the man I see now, in the present, is the man whom I saw 
in the past ; ’ and there is nothing wrong in this. As to 
how past things can enter into a present cognition, the 
N^nija-manjari cites a graphic example: When a man is 
eating mangoes , after he has eaten a few — 25 f. i. — he has 
the idea 4 1 have eaten 25 mangoes', or 4 1 am now eating 
the ‘25th 4 ; both these conceptions must contain the idea of 
the twenty-four fruits already eaten, which are not present 
at the time of the cognition; as without the idea of these 24, 
the man could not have the notion of either 25 or of the 
25th. 

The J , atloachin(nmani (p. 839 &c.) deals with the nature 
of Recognition more minutely. 

That Recognition is brought about by sense-contact is a 
fact that cannot be denied ; and as such it has every claim to 
being called * Perception ’. As for the element of « that’— 

4 that I saw yesterday ’—this is presented to the mind by 
remembrance ; and this, being in contact with the mind as its 
qualifying factor, may be regarded as 4 Perception ’. 
The again, because the Recognition is related to the present 
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time, that does not preclude all possibility of its being related 
to the past time ; if it did, then there would bo no possibility 
of our ever forming any conception of things related to several 
points in space. 

Proceeding to analyse the notion of ‘that* Gangesha 
Upadhyaya offers three explanations : — (1) when we perceive 
a thing, we cognise it always as related to the present time ; 
similarly when we come to remember it we remember it as 
related to the past time ; and it is in this latter form that 
we speak of the thing as ‘ that’. Even though the Cognition 
and the Remembrance both apprehend the same object, yet 
it is spoken of as ' that ’ only in Remembrance, and not 
in Cognition, in which latter it is always spoken of as * this * ; 
hence that which is refered to by the pronoun ? this’ 
in connection with the Cognition is the same that is 
referred to by the pronoun * that * in connection with 
the Remembrance; and so far as their object is concerned, 
there is no difference between Cognition and Remembrance. 

(2) The second explanation of the notion of * that ’ is that 
it serves to signify the past character of that same qualifica- 
tion which is signified by * this ’ in the conception ‘ this is the 
jar * ; and even though this qualification has never been cog- 
nised as past, yet there is nothing incongruous in its 
being remembered as such ; it is true that what has been cog- 
nised is the qualification as * this,’ pertaining to the present, — 
but we shall be justified in assuming that the impression left 
upon the mind by this cognition is in the form of * that * ; and 
after all Remembrance follows from the Impression. 

(3) The third explanation is that in the Remembrance of 
‘ that jar,’ what appears to consciousness in that connection, 
with the present time, is that which is qualified by the notion 
o? ‘that;’ as what brings about the Remembrance is — not 
only the impression left by some past cognition, but, — the im- 
pression as aided by certain circumstances and accessories, 
appearing at the present time, and contributing to the idea 
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of prtsent time tliat appears in the Remembrance and con- 
sequent Recognition 'this is that same man.* Every reasonable 
man has to admit the fact that Remembrance and Recognition 
apprehend past time along with the present ; if it were not 
so, no inference would bo possible. When we infer the pres- 
ence of fire front smoke, what happens is that when we see 
tho smoke issuing, we are reminded of all the smoke that we 
have seen in the past, and found to bo invariably couoomitant 
with fire ; and then taking this remembrance along with the 
smoke seen now, — we have the recognition of the smoke as 
that which has, in the past, been found to be concomitant with 
fire ; and from this follows the inference that there ia fire in 
the place. 
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duality, there would still be scope for Sense-perception, 
as this may be regarded as pertaining to the practical 
reality of things. And as between two mutually contradic- 
tory cognitions— viz : the Sense-perception in the form ‘ I ana 
a man and the Scriptural assertion ‘ the Self is all-pervading 
and eternal like X kasha’ — both can never be regarded as 
absolutely true, it becomes necessary for us to regard tho 
one as absolutely, and the other as only practically , valid ; 
specially as it would not be right to regard either as abso- 
lutely invalid. Under the circumstances, if we could possibly- 
regard the Scriptural passages laying down absolute non- 
duality as only practically valid, then alone could we regard 
ordinary Sunse-perception as absolutely valid. As a matter of 
feet however, we cannot attribute mere practical validity to 
the said Scriptural passages (as for practical purposes, the 
reality of duality cannot be denied) ; and so we are forced to 
the conclusion that the said passages are absolutely valid, and 
the Sense-perceptions in question are only practically so. This 
is a conclusion which we leave to the intelligent and the 
learned to judge. 

Says the Opponent : — ** In the case of the Panchadasha - 
“ rafra sacrifice (a sacrifice extending over fifteen days), we 
“ find that in view of the first day’s sacrifice, which is called 
“ * Angiftvf ’, the Hubrahmanyd verse to be employed 
“ is the Agniyi, which is indicated by the name * A gnia tut * 
“ (this name containing the word * Agni ' indicates the verse 
** whose name is * AgvSyi \ which is derived from the word 
** * Agni ’) ; but as regards the sacrifices of the other fourteen 
days, we find it directly laid down that the Subrahmanyd to 
“ be employed is the Aindrl ; and under the circumstances, 
u what we do is that, as regards these latter sacrifices we 
“ reject the authority of the former indication by the name of 
** the ^gnistut*, and admit the ‘ Aindrl \— on the ground 
“ that while the *former applies to the single sacrifice 
“ of tte Agnutuf, the latter applies to fourteen sacrifices, 
** and it is certainly the more reasonable course to sacrifice the 
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“authority of the lesser number to that of the larger. By 
“ exactly the same process of reasoning, we find that it is 
“only right that we should sacrifice the authority of the 
‘‘direct signification of the Vedic passages declaring Non- 
“ duality, in favour of so many cognitions as — (1) the Sense- 
“ perception of Duality, (2) the Inferential Cognitions based 
“upon this Perception, (3) the Vedic passages laying down 
“sacrifices and other rites, and (4) the passages laying 
“ down the worshipping of qualified deities (both of these 
“ latter passages presupposing Duality). In connection with 
“ this we have the following declaration : — * When one 
‘‘ cognition is found to bo contrary to many cognitions, it 
“ is regarded as invalid ; as we find in the case of the 
“ perception of the shell-silver and the like.’ ” 

This is not possible, we reply ; because in the example that 
you bring forward (of the PanchadaharUlra sacrifice), we have 
the authority of one (which applies to only one case) sacrificed 
in favour of another which applies to many cases, while in the 
case in question, you seek to reject the validity of one 
in favour of the many (and not of that which applies to 
many) ; hence the two cases are not analogous ; as a matter 
of fact we find that in the case of the notion of the identity 
of the Self with the Body (a notion regarded as wrong, 
by the Logician also), even though this notion is sup- 
ported by the authority of ordinary Sense-perceptions, In- 
ferences and Verbal Cognitions (though from unautkoritative 
sources), yet the means of knowledge pointing to the Self 
being something different from the Body is accepted as the 
more authoritative ; and the reason for this is that these latter 
could not be applied to anything else. Exactly in the 
same manner, finding that the passages speaking of Non- 
duality cannot be applied to anything else, we shall be fully 
justified in regarding them as more authoritative than Or- 
dinary Sense-perception, &c. Specially as in reality, there 
is no contradiction between the two sets of cognitions ; be- 
cause firstly the, passages declaring Non-duality pertain to the 
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fi nal stage of True Knowledge, while ordinary Sense-perception, 
Ac , pertain to the Illusory Stage; — and secondly while the 
former are for the Knowing or Wise person, the latter are foe 
tfee Ignorant . 

Objection : — “ Even though, in view of the above argu- 
“ meats, greater authority might not attach to 
Page 30. « Sense- perception, by its very nature, yet it cannot 

■“be denied that it forms the very basis of Inferential and 
“ Verbal Cognitions, and as such is possessed of greater an- 
“thority. What is meant by Sense-perception being such a 
“ basis is that it apprehends, sometimes directly and some- 
“ times indirectly, all that is needed by Inferential and Verbal 
Cognitions. In fact, we have many instances where a means 
w of cognition, apprehending only a part of what is needed 
44 by another oognition, is regarded as its basis, rejecting it 
** in case it happen to be contrary to itself ; for instance,— 
“(1) the inference of the omnipresence of the jar is based 
44 upon the organ of vision (in so far as unless we see the jar 
4t we can have no inferences with regard to it), and yet inas- 
“ much as we actually see the jar to have a limited existence, 
41 the said inferential cognition is rejected (though the Eye 
"‘perceives only one factor of the Inference); (2) the inference 
*‘of the cleanliness of the human skull is rejected by the 
44 Scriptural cognition of its uncleanliness, though this latter 
“ cognition pertains to only one factor of the Inference — vizi 
** the Major Term ; (3) the inference of the omnipresence of 
** the Mind is rejected by another inferential cognition that 
44 we have of the substratum in which the Mind is contained* 
44 Thus when we find that inferential cognitions are 
44 rejected by other cognitions, even when these latter apper- 
44 tain to only a few of the factors needed by the former,— 
■“ then it is no wonder that they should be set aside by those 
44 contrary cognitions that apprehend all that is needed by 
*' them. Then as regards the Eye and the other Sense- 
44 organs, and the Witness or Perceiving Soul presiding over 
** them, though it is quite true that they do not apprehend 
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“either "Words, or Verbal Cognitions or the validity of these,— 
“ yet these also must be regarded as the basis of Verbal Cog- 
“ nition ; inasmuch as they belong to the same category as 
“ the Ear (which apprehends the words) and the Witness 
“(who has the Cognition and the notion of validity). Just as 
“ we find that the scriptural cognition of the uncleanliness of 
“ the human skull is more authoritative than, and rejects, the 
“ inferential cognition of its cleanliness, — this latter cogni- 
“ tion being based upon (supposed) Scriptures pointing to 
“ such cleanliness; and this is the case because of the Scriptural 
“ cognition of uncleanliness belonging to the same category 
“ (of * Scriptural cognition ’) as the latter Scriptural cognition 
“ (of cleanliness). It might be argued that the sense-organs 
“ also are cognisable by Inference only ; and hence there is a 
“ mutual inter-dependence between Inferential and Sensuous 
“ Cognitions. But the aid of Inference is not needed for the 
“ actual appearance of Sense-perception, at least in the form in 
“ which there is no cognition of the organ of that perception. 
“ Whereas it is for the very appearence of Inferential and 
“Verbal Cognitions that the aid of Sense-perception is 
“ necessary.” 

Reply : — There is no actual incongruity between the 
authoritative character of the Sense-perception , and the fact 
of its being rejected by the Inferential or Verbal Cognition 
based upon it. That is to say, the Inferential or Verbal Cogni- 
tion does not reject that form of the Sense-perception upon 
which it is based ; — inasmuch as what they reject is the 
essential reality of Sense-perception, while what they are 
based upon is its practical reality; as certainly the essential 
reality of the perception of smoke does not form an essential 
factor in the circumstantial causes leading to the inference 
of fire. This has been thus declared in the following verse : — 
‘Both of us (the VSdSntin and the Logician) are agreed that 
the origin of Inference consists in a previous conception of 
the relationship of invariable concomitance ; and as for the 
question of the actual reality of this origin, — which is not an 
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essential element in its character, — any discussion as to that 
would be profitless, ( Khandanakhandakhtldya). 

Then again, if the mere faot of one cognition apprehend- 
ing what the other stands in need of were to make the former 
the basis of the latter, and were, on this ground, to reject 
this latter,— —then, in the case of the misconception ‘ this 
is silver’, and its rejection by the notion ‘this is nob silver’, 
we would find that for the appearance of the latter, — i. e. 
in order that the latter may reject the silver, — the previous 
conception of silver is necessary; and as such the said mis- 
conception would be regarded as the basis of the subsequent 
cognition rejecting it ; and being the basis of this latter, it 
would (according to you) be capable of setting aside that of 
which it is the basis; and as such how could there ever 
arise any such cognition as ‘ this is not silver ’ ? 

Says the Opponent : — “ Even though the cognition ‘ this 
“ is silver ’ pertains to an object that is denied by the sub- 
“ sequent cognition, and as such may be regarded as forming . 

the basis of this latter, yet it is not the validity of that 
“ cognition that can be regarded as forming such basis. 

4 ‘ Specially as the cognition of a negative entity need not 
“ originate in a valid cognition of its counter-entity *, as any 
“ such origination would lead to much confusion ; and also 
“ because, as a matter of fact, we often find cognitions of 
“ negations appearing from mere misconceptions of their 
“ counter-entities. Hence it must be admitted that it is 
“ much simpler to regard the cognition of the negative entity 
“ as proceeding from the cognition of its counter-entity. And 
“ thus there would be nothing to stop the appearance of the 
“ cognition (' this is not silver ’) contrary to the previous 
“ cognition (‘ this is silver ’). ” 

Reply The same reasoning may be applied to the case 
in question : That is to say, the inferential cognition has its 
origin in the mere cognition (sensuous) of the ' Subject ’, 
and this origination does not necessarily involve the validity 
of this latter cognition. 
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Objection : — “As a matter of fact, one cognition can- be 
“ regarded as the basis of another, only when the validity 
“ of this latter depends npon that of the former, both for its 
** own accomplishment and for the- rejection of its contraries ; 
**- as we find in the case of Cbgnition ands Remembrance. In 
“ the case of the misconception of silver and its subsequent 
“ denial* we do not find this to be the case ; and as such it* 
** this case, one could not be regarded as the basis of the* 
“ other. ’* 

Reply : — If such were the conditions for owe cognition* 
being the basis of another, then the cognition of ‘invariable 
concomitance ’ would not be the basis of Inferential Cogni- 
tions. As it often happens that though the existence of fire 
re inferred from a misconception of smoke (while what is 
actually present is a mere fog), yet, by chance, fire is present 
in the place. 

Objection : — •“ In- reality, one thing most be regarded as the 
“ basis of another, when the two are so related that the latter 
“ can never appear without the former. And thus the 
“ misconception of silver in the shell would certainly be the 
**• basis of the subsequent right conception * this is not silver ’ ; 
“ but this does not imply necessarily that the misconception 
** is more trustworthy than the subsequent conception-. 

Because the mere fact of being the basis does not make 
“ any conception non-trustworthy ; the trustworthy character 
** of a conception depends upon its being able te stand the 
“ test of examination-; and this examination consists first, 
“ in finding out if the conception in question is compatible 
**• with other conceptions, and if; in the resultant activity, 
“ it is in actual agreement with the real state of things — 
“and secondly in ascertaining that it is absolutely free 
“from any sort of disagreement from other conceptions 
**or resultant activities. These two conditions we do not 
** find present in the case of the misconception of shell-silver. 
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«• In the case in question however we fiud that these conditions 
gi “ are fulfilled by Sense-perception, which there- 
fore must be regarded as trustworthy. We have 
“ the conception, * the jar is * j and this is actually found to 
“ be followed by activities pertaining to the jar (and thus the 
“ first condition of the aforesaid test is duly fulfilled) ; and 
“ we also find that it is absolutely free from such sources of 
“ mistake as extreme distance and tire like (and thus the 
“ second testis also fulfilled). In the same manner, in regard 
“ to the Scriptural text speaking of the identity of the Jiea 
“ and God, we find that it is incompatible with other Scriptural 
“ texts speaking of the two being different ; and also with the 
“ actual direct cognition of the cognising Selves, — this latter 
“cognition being such as is found on examination to be free 
“ from discrepancies, and as such not to be rejected, And 
“even on finding after examination a certain cognition to be 
“free from discrepancies, — if we were to have notrust in it, 
“ then there could be no trusting any conception at all ; for 
“instance, we would have no trust in any of the following ; — 
“(1) the conception that the Veda is not the work of » 
“ human author ; (2) the idea that the inferential argument 
“put forward by the Vedantin is free from fallacies because 
“of our not finding any sueh etc. etc.; (£) every one of the 
“ coneeptions put forward in the various adhifcaranas of 
u F’gtfJnta-Snira-bhUsya ; (4) the idea that a certain coucep- 
“ lion or statement is in keeping with the premises with 
“ which the discussion was started. And under suoh circum- 
“ stances, wo could not come to any definite conclusion with 
** regard to the validity or invalidity of any Cognition at 
“ all.” 

Reply . — The * test” or * examination ’ of a eertain cogni- 
tion consists in its being found to be in conformity with the 
resulting activity, and in its being free from all incongrui- 
ties of such activity, as also from other discrepancies ; 
and what this * test’ proves with regard to the validity of the 
cognition is that it is absolutely incapable of being rejected 
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(or negatived) with regard to the object cognised at that 
particular time and place ; just as smoke proves the existence 
of fire at the time and place that it is perceived. Consequent- 
ty, all that your examination and test would prove would 
be that like all other ordinary conceptions, the conception 
of the identify of the Self with the Body is valid and incapable 
of being denied, during the time that ice are dealing with the 
mere practical reality of things in the world j and under the 
circumstances, why should this stand in the way of the 
inferential and scriptural cognition of the absolute unrrjec- 
tibility (i.e., reality) of things ? For these reasons, we con- 
clude that our theory affords the necessary explanation 
for all ordinary beliefs, and ordinary cognitions, true as we l 
as false, as also of the popular conception of differenco bet- 
ween God and the Jiva, and so forth — all of which appertain 
to the region of practical existence. And thus it is only 
reasonable that the uuiverse should be regarded as unreal 
(in the absolute sense of the term] . 

Objection : — 44 IE Sense-perception be rejected as invalid, 
“ then the knowledge of invariable concomitance (necessary 
“ for all inferential knowledge) would have to be rejected ; 
‘‘ and this would set aside the reality of all inferred things, 
‘‘ and reject the validity of all Inferential cognitions ; because 
“ the validity or invalidity of the subject of inferential cogni- 
44 tion is dependent upon the character of the cognition of con- 
“ comitauce, and that of the inferential cognition. If it were 
44 not so (t. e. if the validity and invalidity of the inferred 
“ thing did not depend upon those of the premises and the 
44 conclusion) then, there would be a likelihood of the following 
“ absurdities (1) The absolute or the practical reality of 
“ Fire would be proved by means of Smoke misconceived with 
44 regard to fog, and thus having a merely apparent reality ; 
“ (2) the absolute reality of fire would be proved by means 
44 of the Smoke that has merely an apparent reality ; (3) 
44 the absolute reality of the Universe would be proved by 
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** reason of its not being rejected as unreal with regard to 
“ the practical state of things ; and (4) the absolute reality 
“of the difference between God and Jlva would be proved by 
“ reason of the two being possessed of mutually contradic- 
“ tor y properties." 

Reply : — Up to this point all that your objection means is 
that the conception of a certain invariable concomitance (t. e. 
of the premises) proves the conclusion with regard to the 
Subject, the character of whose existence (in the point of 
Reality or Unreality) is similar to that of the concomitance 
itself. And this is what we also accept by all means; as there 
is nothing except Brahman that is absolutely beyond rejection. 
As a matter of fact, however, in the case of Inferential Cog- 
nitions, it is not necessary that the character of the Subject of 
the conclusion should be similar to that of the invariable con- 
comitance or premises. Because we find many instances, 
where correct inferential cognitions are brought about, in 
regard to the Subject qualified by the Probandum, by a wrong 
or invalid Probans ; as for instance, — (1) according to the 
Mimansaka, true verbal cognitions are produced by Letters, 
which however are unreal, in so far as they are conceived of 
as qualified by shortness nnd length which in reality belong to 
the Sounds, and not to Letters, which are eternal and 
all -pervading; — and conversely (2) in the case of the jar, in 
which the odour is yet to appear (after baking), we infer the 
existence of the odour (which, for the time, must be 
regarded as unreal), from the premiss based upon the fact of 
the jar being of the Barth, — a premiss that i3 quite true and 
real; (3) the unreal reflection leads to the inference of the 
real reflected object. It might be argued that, in the last 
case, the premiss that we have is real — being as it is, in the 
form that ‘there can be no reflection without a reflected object.’ 
But if we were to admit of such * concomitances’, then the 
Akasha would also have to be regarded as invariably concomi- 
tant with the Univeise, as there can be no Akasha without 
the Universe ; and certainly this would not bo admissible. 
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Says the Opponent, — “ In the case of the reflection, what 
“ we infer is the fact of its being preceded by the reflected 
" object ; and this is inferred from the fact of the reflection 
“ being an object of such negation as is due to the 
Pa 0 c 3-, „ ne g at j Qn Q f Reflected Object ; and certainly 

4t this is a Probant as devoid of mere apparent reality as the 
Object itself,” 

But what do you mean by one negation being due to 
another ? It cannot mean that it produces, or is produced by, 
this latter ; because there can be no such causal relationship 
between two negations. So all that it can mean is that one 
is invariably concomitant with the other ; and thus the 
Probans of your inference would consist in the fact of the 
reflection being the object of negation with which the 
negation of the reflected object is invariably concomitant; 
and this reason has already been shown to be faulty and in. 
conclusive, with reference to Ak&sha, &c. Hence it must be 
admitted that the existence of the reflected object is inferred 
from the Reflection itself. Specially as it has been shown 
above that it is not necessary for the existence of the Subject 
of the inference to be of the same character as that of the 
Probans or Reason leading to that inference. 

The above reasoning also serves to set aside the following 
theory : — “ In the case of verbal cognitions also the existence 
“of the denotation of the word must be of the same character 
“ as that of its capability (to be construed along with the 
*' sentence in which it occurs); specially because it is abso- 
“ lutely necessary that the existence of this capability must 
''be of the same character as the meaning of the sentence 
“ (and the meaning of the sentence is only that which is made 
“ up of the meanings of the component words). Under 
** the circumstances, when the capability of words would be 
“ rejected as unreal, how could there be any reality in the 
“ meanings of the Vedanta texts (composed of those words) ? ” 

This reasoning has no force ; because in the case of the 
Vedanta texts, there is no rejection (as unreal) of the capability 
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of the sentenoe,— -this capability only consisting in the non- 
rejeotion of the meaning of the sentence regarded as one 
corporate whole. 

Says the Opponent “ Even then, according to you, the 
“ Vedanta text, the cognition derived therefrom, and its 
“ validity, being all unreal, — how could you establish the 
absolutely real Non-duality ? ” 

Answer : — For the reality of the object denoted by a word, 
it is not a necessary condition that the word and the cognition 
derived therefrom should be real. As in the case of the 
assertion ‘this is silver’ (with regard to a piece of shell) made 
by an untrustworthy person, you also hold that there is reality 
in the assertion (Verbal) and also in the misconception pro- 
duced by it, — and yet you regard the object expressed by 
the assertion to be unreal. Then again, even though the 
validity of the cognition may be unreal, it does not necessarily 
follow that the object of that cognition is unreal. 

Objection : — “ The validity of the cognition being unreal, 
“ the object cognised must also be unreal ; as we find in the 
“ case of the cognition of the shell-silver ; similarly in the case 
“ in question also the validity of the cognition (derived from 
“ the Vedanta texts) being unreal, the object therein spoken 
“ of (t. e. Non-duality) should also be uureal.” 

Heply : — As a matter of fact, the unreality of the validity 
of a cognition cannot be regarded as the ground or reason 
for the unreality of the object cognised ; because we have no 
rejection (as unreal) of any object in the case of Non-determi- 
nate cognitions, which are different in character from Miscon- 
ceptions as well as Bight Cognitions. [Z. e. even though the 
non-determinate cognition be false, there is no falsity of the 
object, as there is no conception of any definite object in this 
case]. What is a sure indicator or reason of the unreality of 
an object cognised is that form of invalidity in the cognition 
which consists in its conceiving of the object as what it is not. 
And certainly there is no such contrary conception in the 
case of the Cognitions derived from the Vedanta texts. 
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Says the Opponent : — <f If there be an unreality in that 
“ validity (of a cognition) which consists in the non rejection 
“of its object, then certainly, this object itself would also be 
“ unreal." 

Reply i — In the case of the Vedanta texts, the Unreality 
of that validity ’ which consists in the non-rejection of the 
objects spoken of by them, is not due to the rejection or denial 
of these objects ; — because there is no possibility of any valid 
means of knowledge that would so deny them ; specially as 
the object mentioned by the Vedanta texts consists of the 
denial of the reality of all things , [and we cannot conceive 
of any means of knowledge whereby we could reject this 
universal denial]. What the aforesaid ‘ Unreality * of validity 
isdue to is the denial of the peculiar relationship of the objects 
as borne to the words denoting them. And hence even 
though there be an unreality of that validity which consists 
in the non-rejection of the objects, — this does not necessarily 
imply the unreality of the objects themselves. Because in the 
case of a qualified object, it is quite possible that while one 
section (the qualification f. i.) is unreal, the other is quite 
real ; as for instance, in the case of the man with a stick, even 
though we may deny the existence of the stick, that does not 
imply the denial of the man. 

End of section (13)—~ Wherein it is showu that no absolute validity belongs to 
Perception. 

Section (14). 

[Sense-perception is capable of being aublated by Inferential Cognition.} 

In fact, an Inferential Cognition, which has the power of 
setting aside its contrary, becomes a sublator of even sense- 
perception (if this happens to be contrary to it). 

“But,” says the Opponent, “if direct Sense-perception 
“ were to be set aside by Inferential Cognitions, then we 
“ would have the whole elaborate system of interpretation 
** propounded in the Mlmansa-shastra rejected from its very 
foundations. Because— (1) the direct cognition, afforded 
“ by the Direct Assertion ‘ the priest should recite while 
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“touching the Ujumbara post’, would be set aside by the 
“ Inference of another Direct Vedic Assertion from the Smriti 
“ declaration that ‘ the whole of the Ihjumbara post should be 
“ covered up with cloth (2) the direct signification of the 
“ Assertion * the Garhapatya fire should be worshipped with 
“ the Aindrl verse * would be set aside by the Jnjerence 
“of the fact of the verse in question — * Ka in cha nista- 
“ rlrasi nSndra saschasi dasukhS ’ — pertaining to Indra 
“ as indicated by the presence herein of the name of 
•* Indra ; and (3) the direct signification of the sentence ‘ the 
“ sacred grass employed (at the Shyeua sacrifice) consists of 
“ the Shara ’ would be set aside by the Inference of a Vedic 
“ text laying down the use of the Kusha Grass, — this inference 
“ being based upon the General Injunction (as to the use of 
“ Kasha at all sacrifices).” 

There would be no such thing; as the two cases are by 
no means analogous. What do you mean by bringing 
forward the case of these Adhikaraws ? Do you mean that 
in these cases, the Inferential cognition, would set aside 
the sensuous Cognition of the three Vedic Sentences ? 
Or, that they would set aside those Vedic sentences which are 
the objects of sensuous Perception ? It could not be the 
former ; because there being no actual opposition between 
the Inferences and the Sentences, any enquiry as to whether 
the one sets aside the other cannot rightly form the subject- 
matter of any serious dissertation. Nor do we admit of the 
existence of any such opposition (and it is only when the 
sensuous Perception is contrary to the Inferential cognition 
that the latter sets aside the former]. Consequently in this 
case your objection would be against something that we do 
not hold ; and as such you would be open to the charge of 
Niranuyojyanuyoja, ‘Objecting to what need not be objected to’. 

For this same reason too the second interpretation of your 
p 33 position is not tenable. Because even though we 

have the support of the scriptures to the view 
that all Indirect Indications are set aside by Direct As 3 er- 
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tions found in the Veda, — yet these scriptures would not in 
any way be contradicted by the fact of such Indireot Indica- 
tions (and Inferences based thereupon) setting aside sensuous 
Perception (as it is only the Vedic assertion that may never be 
set aside). And certainly the word or sentence (of the 
Veda) cannot be regarded as identical with the sensuous 
Perception that we may have of those ; in fact as regards 
Verbal Cognition, we have already laid great stress upon its 
being the most authoritative form of cognition. Thus then, 
you will see that it was sheer foolishness or your part to 
have put forward the incompatibility of the aforesaid 
Mi rati ns* Adhi/caranas with our view. 

Says the Opponent : — “ If sensuous Perception were sot 
“ aside by Inferential Reasons, (and not vice versa), then the 
“ inference of the coolness of fire could not be set aside by the 
“ direct Stnsv.ous Perception of its heat ; nor would the 
“ inference of the momentary character of the Self be set 
“ aside by the direct recognition of its permanent character. 
“In fact in both these cases it would be the Inferences that 
“ would set aside the direct cognitions. ” 

In the case of the fire, the* sensuous cognition (of fire 
being hot) is made stronger by reason of its being compati- 
ble with the nature of the effects produced by the fire ; and 
in the case of the Self, the cognition of its permanence 
is supported by scriptural passages ; hence boing 
thus strengthened, the two cognitions in question are 
made capable of setting aside the inferential cognitions 
to the contrary. As a matter of fact, it is a sensuous 
Cognition that has not been duly tested which is weaker, or 
less valid, than a thoroughly tested inferential cognition; as 
for instance, the cognition of the sky as blue (as seen by the 
Eye) is less valid than the inferential cognition of the sky 
beiDg colourless. Hence there can be no likelihood of a hope* 
less confusion a3 to all means of knowledge becoming mixed 
up with the Samdnyatudrhja form of Inference. 
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Objection : — “ If Inferential Cognition were more valid 
than Sense-perception then, whenever we would see an 
“ animal, it would be right and correct to regard it as horned 
“also, as notwithstanding the fact of our seeing no horns, the 
“ presence of horns would be inferred from the presence of 
“ the animal-character ; as it would be very much simpler to 
“ regard the presence of horns as invariably concomitant with 
" the animal-character, than to regard it as concomitant with 
“ such indefinite characters as those of the Cow, the Deer and 
“ such other horned animals ; because we can form no all-com- 
“ prehensive conception of all such animals. And this reasoning 
“ lending special support to the inference of the presence of 
“ horns, this Inference would become more valid than the 
“ sensuous cognition (whereby the horns are found to be 
“ absent). This greater validity would be due to the fact that 
“ the only strength or force that the validity of an inferential 
“cognition has consists in its being supported by corroborative 
“ reasonings, as we find in the case in question. And in this 
“ manner, in all cases we could go on inferring the presence 
“ of certain characteristics from the presence of some general 
" property and character; as in all such cases the inference 
‘‘ would have the support of some reasoning or other bearing 
“ testimony to its simplicity and validity. And it is only this 
*' testimony which, according to you, makes the Inferential 
“ Cognition capable of setting aside sensuous Perception. 
“ Thus there would be no fixity even to the practical 
“ state of things. As the only objection that there is to reject- 
41 ing the practical reality of things is that such rejection 
“ would be contrary to a fact of Sense-perception, [flcnce 
“ when the rejection of Sense-perception would be only desir- 
“ able, there would be no objection to the rejecting of the 
“ practical reality of things also].” 

Rephj\ — Not so; because any inference of the presence of 
horns, which, by the very nature of the animal concerned, 
would be an impossibility, could never reject the Sensuous 
Perception (of the absence of horns); and as for the reasoning 
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pointing to the concomitance of the horn with the animal- 
character, it will be shown by yourself that it is fallacious; 
apd so it is quite possible for both of us to admit of a restric- 
tion or limit, (under which alone would sensuous Perception 
be rightly regarded as sublated by Inferential Cogni- 
tion). No person for a moment holds that any validity 
attaches to an Inference that is supported by fallacious rea- 
sonings. Thus it is only right to hold that a sensuous 
Perception is sublated by an Inferential Cognition which is 
supported by sound and valid reasonings. 

End f>fSec,{l4 ). — wherein it is shown that Perception may bo sublated by Inference. 


Section (15). 

[Perception may be sublated by Verbal Cognition also.] 

In fact Sensuous Perception is also set aside by such 
Verbal Cognition as has its validity fully tested and 
established. 

“ But ”, says the Opponent, — “ if Sensuous Perception were 
‘‘sublatable by Verbal Cognition, then it would not be 
“right for Jaimini to have regarded the Arthavada pass- 
“ age — ‘therefore during the day smoke alone is seen of 
“ fire’, — and the Mantra * Acjiti is heaven, &c.’ — as contrary 
“ to facts of Sensuous Perception, and then to have taken 
“ them, on this same ground of contradiction, as indirect or 
“ figurative descriptions, and as such not objectionable. Nor 
“again, would it be considered right for him to have taken 
“the words i pras(arah' and the like, in the sentences 
“ * ynjamanah prastarah ’ &c. &c., in their indirect figurative 
“ signification, under the Stttra * ^atsiddhijaii-sHrUpija &c. &c.' 
“ (Mima nsas nt ra I — iv — Ashikaranas 12 to 17). [As m these 
“ cases also it is only the incompatibility of the direct signi- 
“fications of the words with Sensuous Perception that makes 
“us take them in their indirect significations.] Thirdly, 
‘‘ the Vedantin also takes the words ‘ (a( ’ and ‘ tvam ’ (in the 
“ sentence ' (allvamasi ’) in the indirect figurative sense, 
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“simply for the sake of making the interpretation compat- 
“ ible with well-recognised facts of Sense-perception ; and 
“ there would be no need for this if Sensuous Perception 
« were set aside by Verbal Cognition, which therefore would 
“ be more authoritative, and as such would not need the said 
“ compatibility ; in reality the fact of the Sensuous Perception 
“ being contrary to the signification of the sentence would 
“ deprive the said Perception of all validity. 

“ It might be argued that, ‘ in the case of the sentence ' 

“ ‘ lattoamasi in the interpretation that we have adopted, there 
“ is no abandoning of the direct primary meaning ; as the 
“ meaning that we accept is the one that is indicated by the 
“ presence of many marks indicative of the sense of thesentence 
“ — those marks being in the form of such peculiarities of the 
“ context as the beginning and the end of the section in which 
“the sentence occurs. [And so in this case there is no 
“abandoning of the direct signification in view of any fact 
‘‘ of Sense-perception.’] 

“ But if it is so in the case of the Vedantic interpretation 
“ of the Vedic sentences, then in the case of the sentence 
“ yajamlnah prciitarah ’ &c., also, we find such marks indi- 
cative of the sense as the apUro'itm.* And a single mark 
“ being rightly indicative of the sense of a sentence, the other 
“ marks would be regarded as merely descriptive (and as such 
“ having no direct bearing upon the sense of the sentence). 
“ Bo for instance, according to the Vedantin,if the non-difference 
“ (of all things from Brahman) were proved by Sense-per- 
“ception, the scriptural passages pointing to such non- 
*' difference should be regarded as merely descriptive. This 
“is enough for you; and there is no use for multiplying 
“further arguments.” 


Reply : — In the oase of the Arthavatja passages (1) 

P.34. * Durin g the day, the smoke alone &o.’ (2) ‘ Aditi 

is heaven \ and (3) * YajamSnah prastare h » &c.— 
the greater validity of Sensuous Perception is established by 


° i. <?. the fact of the identity of the yajam&na with 
cognisable by any other means of knowledge. 


the praitara not being 
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the fact of its having been fully tested and found to have 
such supports as those of (1) vdkyashBsa, the subsequent 
words of the sentence, (2) the corroborat ion of other means 
of knowledge, and (3) the fulfilment of useful purposes ; and 
hence as regards the practical state of things, the passages 
in question, being found to have their direct significations 
contradicted by the said facts of sensuous Perception, come 
to be taken in their indirect meanings. But though this is 
so in the case of the Arthavaja passages oited, yet, as regards 
the Vedanta passages speaking of Non-duality, these are 
never found to have their meanings contrary to any well- 
tested form of cognition ; and as such these latter are quite 
capable of being taken in their direct significations. All 
that the testing of Sensuous Perception and such other 
forms of cognition does is to establish their truth as regards 
the practical slate of tlii-gs ; and certainly this merely practical 
truth is not set aside by any Vedanta scriptures. What 
these scriptures do set aside is the absolute validity of 
such ordinary cognitions ; and certainly these cognitions 
are never found, on testing, to have any such absolute validity; 
so that there is no incongruity. In the case of the aforesaid 
Arthavada passages, on the other hand, it is the practical 
validity of sensuous Perception that is set at nought by their 
direct significations ; and hence on account of this incongruity 
they have to be taken in their indirect significations. Thus 
there is a difference between the case of the Vedanta texts 
and the Arthavada passages cited above. 

Then again, it has been asserted that — “ if validity at- 
tached to Sensuous Perception, then the Vedantin could 
not be led, by the contradiction of such Perception, to 
take the words * tat * and ‘ team' in their indirect significa- 
tions.” But this is not right ; because in the case of 
the sentence * tat teaman ’, we have recourse to indirect 
signification, not because of its incongruity to any Sensuous 
Perception, but for the following reasons (1) As a mutter 
of fact we find that the import of the sentence is one 
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im partite whole, as indicated by the six * * indicatives of 
import ’, and also by the analogy of other Vedanta 
passages ; and such an import we find impossible to get at 
unless we have recourse to the indirect significations of somo 
of the words. (2) We know that God (denoted by the word 
« (a{ ’) is omniscient, and the Jiva (denoted by the word- 
* (mm ’) is limited ; and under the circumstances to speak of 
the two as identical would be absurd, unless we took the 
words as having meanings other than those directly signified. 
And thus we find that recourse is had to the indirect signifi- 
cation, solely for the purpose of getting at the one indivisible 
fact that forms the import of the sentence. In fact in all cases 
of indirect interpretation we find that the chief motive that 
leads men to have recourse to it, is to get at the true import 
of the sentence. 

Says the Opponent: — ‘*In that case the Vedanta text 
would come to be taken in its secondary signification. ’’ 

What do you mean by a sentence being taken in its 
secondary sense ? (1) Does it mean that its expressed mean- 
ing is abandoned and another meaning accepted? or (2) that it 
is taken in a sense not expressible by it at all ? In the case 
in question the former explanation would not apply ; because 
we do not renounce the idea of the identity of the Pararnatma 
and the Jiva, at any rate so far as co-extensiveness is con- 
cerned, — and it is this idea alone that is expressed (by the 
sentence * tattvamasi '). Nor would the second explana- 

tion be applicable ; because the form of indirect signification 
that we admit of in the sentence in question is that which 
renounces, and at the same time does not renounce entirely, 
the direct primary signification ; and hence even though we 
do abandon one part of the directly expressed meaning, yet 
it is only another part of this same meaning that is accepted as 
forming the import ; exaotly as we have in the case of the 

• These six ‘ indicatives of import * aie (1) Upakrama , Beginning (2) Upasamhdra , 
End (3)— Abhydsa, Repetition (4) ApOriatl, Newness, (4) Phala , Result 
Arthavd$a f Praise or Dispraise and (6) Upapat{i } Reasoning* 
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sentence ‘ So r yandSoadat(ah ' * this is the same Devadatta.* 
In fact In the case in question all that is meant by the signifi- 
cation being ‘secondary’ or * indirect’ is that out of the 
qualified thing that is directly denoted, the qualification is 
rejected, and the thing by itself alone is accepted as,- forming 
the denotation. This has been thus declared by Vachaspati 
Mishra : “ The sentences, * YajamUnah prastarah ’ ! &c. are 
" taken as expressive of their secondary meaning, because they 
are all subordinate to other sentences ; — as regards the Vedan ta 
texts describing non-duality, they are not subordinate to 
any other sentences, and as such their signification must be 
non-seooodary or primary. ” In the * Shabara-Bhdsya also 
it has been thus declared : -—“ In an Injunction, the significa- 
tion of words cannot be said to be secondary .** We shall 
show later on how the sentences * Yajamanah pr as tar ah 
and the like cannot be taken in their direct significations, 
on account of such reasons as ApUroa(va aud the like which 
point to their true import. 

Says the Opponent : — “ What leads a certain sentence to 
“ be taken in its secondary signification is not the fact of 
“ its being subordinate to another sentence, but the fact 
“ of its being opposed, to other forms of right knowledge ; 

and so also what makes a sentence to be taken in its primary 
“ signification is the .fact of its not being opposed to the 
** other forms of right knowledge, andi not the faoiof its not 
being subordinate to something else. Because as a matter 
“ of fact, we find — in the oase of such ordinary sentences as 
“ ‘this cow giving a large quality of millfeshould be . purchas- 
“ ed ’, and in the Vedio sentence *'J?raj8pafci wept, and 
“ from the weeping was produced silver, &c. &o, *< — that even 
“ though the sentences are subordinate to other sentences, 
“ yet they are taken in their primary signification, simply 
“ beoause they sire not found to be opposed to any other forms 
“ of right knowledge ; and we do not have recourse to any 
*' indirect meanings, as we have in the ease of the sentences 
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* yujamllnah prdstarafy 5 and the like. And conversely, we 
44 find, in the case -of the sentenoe * one should Sacrifice 
41 with the Soma-juice/ that even though it is not 
“ opposed to any other form of right cognition, yet we 
44 do not accept it in its primary meaning , — firstly because if 
“ we do not accept the two words ‘ somSna ’ and ‘ yujSta ’ to 
" be co-ordinate (*. e. if we do not interpret the two words as 
44 4 SomSna yUgSna ’), then we make the interpretation open 
" to the fault of ' threefold contradiction ’ ; and secondly* if 
44 we do accept the two as co-ordinate, then the meaning 
44 becomes opposed to a fact of Sense-perception (as the Soma 
41 is not actually seen to be the sacrifice itself) ; and conse- 
44 quently, in order to guard against these absurdities, we accept 
“ the secondary signification of the word 4 SomSna taking it to 
“ mean * Somnoata ’ — the sacrifice at which Soma is employed. 

44 Similarly, in the case of the Sutra — ‘Now then there 
" should be an enquiry into the nature of Brahman’— -wherein 
“ we have an injunction for the enquiry, — as also in the Shruti 
“ sentence ‘seek to know That,’ — we accept the word * Jijnasa ’ 
44 to indirectly indicate the enquiry, in order to establish ,t he 
“ syntactical connection of the injunction, without contra- 
dicting' any other forms of right knowledge; and so also 
44 in the case of the sentence 'all this is Brahman ’ &o., we 
“ admit of the secondary signification (for the sake of avoid- 
ing the contradiction of other forms of right knowledge). 
44 And as the whole of this sentence is accepted as indirectly 
‘‘indicating Brahman only, which is not directly expressible' 
44 by all the words, — it would not be ri£ht to deny the indirect 
"secondary signification. There are two circumstances that 
" justify our having recourse to the secondary or indireot signi- 
" ficatiou of sentences— vis. (a) if the direct signification 
" makes the syntactical connection impossible, or (4) if the 
“ direct meaning of words fails to give the required import 
"of the sentence; and these conditions are fulfilled in both 
" cases — i. e. when the sentence in question contains an 
"injunction, as well as when it does not. 
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“ As for tbe sentence quoted from the Shabara- BhUsya, 

“ what it means is that there can be no indirect signification 
♦‘in the case of an Injunction, only for lending predominance 
‘‘to the Arthavada passage. 

“ For these reasons, Sensuous Perception cannot be held 
“ to be sublatble by Verbal Cognition.” 

To the above the following reply is made : The Oppo- 

nent apparently does not understand things : What 
Ffcga 35. j s mean f; by a sentence being taken in its primary 
signification is that it expresses a meaning thatdireotly forms 
its import, — and not that it expresses what is directly denot- 
able by it; and similarly what is meant by its being taken in 
the secondary signification is that it has an import other than 
what is expressed by the words,— and not that its meaning 
is got at by what is called the Indicative Process (of 
Likmna). Thus then, in the case of the Vedanta passages, 
even though we have recourse to the indirect indicative 
process of signification, for the purpose of bringing about 
the due comprehension of what forms their true import, — ■ 
yet this does not mean that the direct primary meaning of 
the passages has been renounced ; as we have already ex- 
plained. Similarly, in the case of the sentence ‘ one should 
sacrifice with the Soma-juice its true import of the quali- 
fied injunction (that of the »aorifice with the Soma-juice) does 
not rest in the qualification [Sunt- juice) alone; and hence 
even though we have recourse to the Possessive Indication 
(taking ‘ SomSna yajeta * as equivalent to * SomaoUfa ySgSna 
etc.’), yet, as the primary meaning is net wholly abandoned, 
the sentence cannot be regarded as being taken in its second- 
ary meaning. 

Then, as regards the word ‘JijnCisi I ’ (in the Sutra ‘ athnto 
Brahmajijiiasa ’), some people hold that the knowledge as 
desired is indirectly indicated by the root ’; while others 
deny this fact} but even though there is this difference of 
opinion, yet when we come to consider the signification of 
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the desiderative affix * san ’, the upholders of both opinions 
are equally obliged to admit of an indirect indication in 
•which a certain factor of the direct signification is renounced. 
And thus though there is a renouncing of the diroct signi- 
fication, yet as the desired sense of * Injunction ’ is accom- 
plished all the same, we do not regard the expression as 
taken in its secondary meaning. Then again, even though 
we may have recourse to indirect indication in the case 
of a word, — this recourse being necessitated by the fact 
that without such indication the comprehension of the 
sentence in which that word occurs would not be got at, — 
yet that does not mean that the whole sentence is thereby 
taken in its secondary signification. Because the meaning 
of the sentence thus comprehended, not being submiinate 
to anything else, cannot but be accepted as primary. 
In a case however, where the meaning of the sentence is 
comprehended as subordinate to something else, the sentence 
would certainly be accepted as taken in its secondary signifi- 
cation. 

Then again, the import of the sentence is something 
wholly different from that of the word. As for instance, in 
such sentences as 'saindhavamclnaya,’ gangayUmvasnii') and 
the like, though the import of the sentence is one only (that 
of bringing something ), yet the imports of the words are 
diverse (the word * saindhava ' being at one time taken as 
denoting salt , and at another, a particular kind of horse , and 
so forth) ; and conversely, in the sentence ‘ oisam bhnnfcsva *, 
even though the import of the words is one only (the eating of 
poison), yet the import of the sentence is diverse (the sense of 
the sentence when addressed by a friend being wholly opposed 
to that when it is addressed by an enemy). 

Thus then, in the sentences — (1) ‘ the cow giving much 
milk should be put chased’, (2) * PrajSpati wept &c. [%) ‘all 

this is Brahman wo have recourse to secondary significa- 
tion ; because the first sentence is subordinate to the Injunc- 
tion that the cow must be purchased , and assucb it cannot but be 
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taken as indirectly indicating the excellence of the cow the 
second sentence is found to be subordinate to the Injunction 
that siloer should not be -placed on the grass, and the shcrifie-iul 
gift should be given in gold, and so the sentence is taken as 
indicating the excellence of gold indirectly through the depre- 
cation of silver ; —and the third sentence being found to be 
subordinate to the Injunction of calmness contained in the 
• sentence * tajjalUniti shanta upHslta and so it is taken as 
indirectly indicating that form of excellence of the worship 
which consists in its being very easily accomplished. 

Thus then, we have set aside the view that we have 
recourse to the indirect or secondary signification only when 
the direct or primary signification is contrary to other 
forms of right cognition. Because we do not find any 
such contradiction in the above-explained case of the 
sentence, ‘ the cow giving much milk &c.’, where however 
we have the indirect indication of excellence. And we 
conclude that in all Artliavada passages, wo have recourse 
to the indirect signification, only for the purpose of briuging 
about the due comprehension of its real import. Bat the only 
difference is this : if that comprehension of the ArthaoUda 
passage which appears before the indication of the excellence 
of the allied Injunction happens to be contrary to a certain 
other valid form of cognition, then it is rejected (as false),— 
as in the case of the Arthacatfa , * Prajapati cut out his own 
fat &c.’ ; and it is for this reason that such Arthavada pas- 
sages are regarded as having some sorb of an indirect or 
secondary signification. In a case however* where the Arlha- 
vada is found to express something already known by other 
means of knowledge, it is regarded as merely descriptive (and 
not as Injunctive) — as for instance, in the sentence * Agni is 
the medicine for cold.’ And in both these cases the Arthavada 
passage is not regarded as authoritative or valid ; because 
the v ilidity of a cognition consists in its making known 
.something that is not rejected by other cognitions, and 
which is not already known by other means of knowledge ; 
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and this validity we have seen is not present in the two kinds 
of Arthavada just noticed. But there are many Arthavada 
passages which neither contradict other forms of cognitions, 
nor have their subject-matter already known ; and as suoh 
passages fulfil the necessary conditions of validity, they are 
regarded as ‘ BhUtUrthavctdn * ; as for example the sentence 

* Indra raised his thundervolt against Vrittra.’ This is 
what has been explained under the JpJoolcidki/carana of the 
MitnUnsUsfUra. 

Says the Opponent : — “ If such be the case, then, in the 
“ case of such sentences as * adityo yflpah ’, and the like, as 
“the indirect Indication would be accepted only for the 
“ purpose of the due comprehension of the meaning of the 
‘‘sentence, — the meaning thus got at could not be regarded 
" as secondary. *’ 

Certainly, it could not be regarded as secondary , if the 
meaning of the sentence finally got at were that the sacri- 
ficial post is like the sun. As a matter of fact, however, the 
meaning of the sentence, though got at by indirect significa- 
tion, is subordinate to the Injunction that the Animal is )to be 

tethered to the post ; and hence the sentence ‘ adityo 

V. 36. 

yflpah’ cannot but be regarded as indirectly indicat- 
ing the mere excellence of the post ; and this indicated meaning 
would certainly be only secondary’, but this secondary character 
of the meaning would not be due to any figurative use of the 
word ‘ ddifiyah \ It is this that has been shown under the 
MlmfinsasQtra * TatsidQhi Sfc. * (I — iv — 12 et, seq.), where 
in connection with all the passages cited, the author has 
shown the various methods of secondary signification, to 
which recourse is had for the sake of the due comprehension 
of other sentences appearing among those cited. As for the 
indirect indication of the excellence of the sacrifice in connec- 
tion with which the ArthavS^a passage occurs, this indication 
is found in all Arlhavctda passages ; and as such this indica- 
tion is also present in the sentences cited under the Sfitra 

* falsitfcjhi &c. &c. * also. And thus we find that there can 
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be no incongruity in regarding these sentences as having 
secondary meanings. And consequently it follows that the 
case of these passages is by no means analogous to that of 
the Vedanta passages asserting non-duality. 


■ » 

Then, the Opponent has quoted the authority of the 
Shabara-BhUsya , to the effect that we cannot have recourse 
to the secondary meaning of the Injunction, for the sake of 
getting at the primary meaning of the Ar(hao3da. 

But this assertion of the Shabara-BhUsya is scarcely 
consistent; as we find that in the case of the Injunction. 
* pratigrihnlyat' * one should accept * — occurring in connection 
with the A&hoapratigraha Isti — the word pratigrihniycit * 
has been interpreted to mean ‘ pratigrdhaySt \ (‘should make 
to accept*, *. e. ‘should offer’); and this interpretation is 
possible only by assuming that the sense of the causal is 
got at by indirect indication, in accordance with the 
Arthavada passage occurring in the context. In view 
of this the sentence quoted from the Shabara-BhUsya 
must be taken to mean that, in an Injunction, which is a 
sentence with a definite import, there is no other predominant 
factor save the meaning of the sentence that is comprehended. 


Thus then, it is fully established that even though the 
Vedanta passages are taken in their indicated significations, 
yet the meanings thus got at are not necessarily secondary ; 
and hence they are fully capable of setting aside sensuous 
Perceptions. 


End or Section (15). 
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Section 16. 

[Sensuous Perception is sublated by Inferential and Verbal 
Cognitions, because it the forerunner of these ; — this being in 
accordance with the ApachchhSdanyaya of the Mlrnansasutra, by 
which that which follows is more powerful than that which goes 
before.] 

Then again, Verbal Cognitions must be regarded as more 
authoritative than Sensuous Cognition, also in accordance 
with the Apach chh&danyctya. That is to say, in the Adhika- 
rana of the Miinansa dealt with under the Sutra — ‘ paurvH - 
pary 3 pttrvadatirbal yam pralcritioat (6-5-54), it has been 
shown that the sacrifice, — at which all the belongings of the 
sacrificer have to be given away, which is laid down as to be 
performed in expiation of the anomaly incurred in the line of 
priests passing out being broken by the Pratihartri priest, — 
is set aside in favour of the sacrifice at which no gifts have 
to be given, and which is to be performed in expiation of 
a similar breaking of the line by the Udgatri priest ; and the 
reason given for this is that the passing of the Udgatri cornea 
after that of the Pratihartri. In accordance with this law, it 
is only right that Sensuous cognition, which is the forerunner 
of all forms of cognition, should be sublated by Verbal 
Cognition. 

Says the Opponent : — “ When the breaking of the line by 
“ the Pratihartri occurs after that by the Udgatri, it is only 
** right that the sacrifice with all gifts laid down for the 
** former should make room for the sacrifice without gifts 
“ laid down for the latter ; and the reason for this is very 
“ simple : — 'whether the breaking be done by the Pratihartri 
“ alone, or by both the Pratihartri and the UdgcLtri , occurring 
** either simultaneously or one after the other, — there is 
** always room for the performance of rites in connection 
° with the passing of the Pratihartri, even after the perform- 
“ ance of that in connection with the Udgatri. Otherwise 
“ (t. e. if the prior performance of the sacrifices in connection 
“ with the Udgatri did not mean the mere postponement 
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“ of the other), we would be rejecting the authority of the 
" Vedic injunction that, ‘if the Pratihartri should break the 
11 line one should give away all his belongings/ It is for 
“ this reason that in the Adhikarana under the Sutra — 
vipratisSdhad vikalpah syUt it has been said that 
u if the breaking of the line should be by the two priests 
“ simultaneously, then there should be an option (as to 
“the performance of the expiatory rites in connection 
with the one or the other). Then again, in the Adhikarana 
dealing with the passage — YadyndgdtU jaghanyah syat 
u punaryajnS saroavdiasandidyftl, alhetarasmin , &c/ it has 
“ been said that in case the breaking by the Udgatri should 
“occur after that by the Pratihartri, the sacrificer Bhould, 
“ at first, perform the rites without gift in. connection with 
“ the former ; and then during the second course of the 
“ Jyotisthoma that he has to perform, the gift that he gives 
“ in accordance with the Injunction * he should give what he 
“was going to give during the first course,’ is not in the 
“ form of the 1,200 gold pieces ordinarily given at the Jyotish - 
** toma sacrifice, but in the shape of all his belongings \ because 
“ it was this form of gift that he was going to make during 
“ the first course, in consideration of the breaking of the line 
“ by the Pratihartri ; and the reason for this course is that 
“ the desire that had arisen in his mind for giving away all 
“ this in connection with the breaking by the Pratihartri has 
“not been removed from his mind; and thus we find that the 
“ performance of the expiatory rites in connection with the 
* break by the Pratihartri is not set aside absolutely, but 
“ only temporarily postponed, to be done in another course 
“of the sacrifices* In this connection, we find the state- 
11 ment in the Tuptikft that 1 the performance comes in during 
11 the other course. Then again, in a case where the two 
“ breaks occur in their natural order, the performance 
€ * of the sacrifice without gifts being performed before that at 
“ which all one s belongings have to be given away, there is 
“ no incongruity at all ; just as in the case of the berry, there 
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« jg no incongruity in the appearance of the two colours, green 
“ and red, in their natural order of sequence. It has been 
“ said under the ApochhSdStdkikarana (in the SMstrtitfipika) 
“ that — ‘all that is meant by a conditional injunction is that, 
“ eveu though the main sacrifice should have been otherwise 
“ performed, prior to the appearance of the stated con- 
ditions, it should, on the appearance of those conditions, 

1 be performed in accordance with that conditional injunction. 
“ For these reasons we conclude that the law of the ApaohhSda 
“ is applicable to only those actions for the performance 
“ whereof there is always some room left. 

“ If however we were to apply this law to the case in 
Pa-'e 37 - '* ( l ues ^ oa > then, all Sensuous cognitions being 
“ sublated by the Vedanta scriptures, there would be 
“ no room at all for Sensuous Perception as a valid means of 
“ knowledge.” 

To the above we make the following reply : — You say that 
in the case of there being no breaking by the Udgatri, or in 
that of the breaking by both the U<Jg3tri and the Pratihartri 
occurring simultaneously, and also in case of the breaking 
by the Pratihartri coming after that by the Udgatri, — there is 
room for the performance of the sacrifice with all one’s 
belongings as the saorificial gift, during the second course of 
the Jyofishtoma well, in the same manner, for Sensuous 
Perception also there will be room for validity, in regard to 
the practical state of things. And just as in the case of the 
sacrifices there would be an incongruity if both were to be 
performed during the same course, so, in the same manner, 
sin the case in question also. Sensuous Perception and the 
Vedanta texts could not both be valid and true with regard 
to Idle absolutely real state of things. It is for this reason 
that it has been rightly declared that, ( it is by the law of the 
Apachchhddanydya that the texts describing Brahman as quali- 
fied and phenomenal are set aside by those speaking of It as 
unqualified and transcending all phenomena’. In this connec- 
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tion we have the following declaration by Anandabodhii- 
charya : — ‘Like the assertion this is not a *nalce, the Vedic 
text as a means of cognition sets aside the preceding forms 
of cognition, (1) because it refers to the real state of things, 

(2) because it comes after the other forms of cognition, and 

(3) because it is free from discrepancies.’ 

Says the Opponent : — “(1) As regards the first of these 
“three reasons, in a case where the Vedic text would be 
“ contrary to the other means of cognition, the fact of its 
“ referring to the real state of things would not be admitted by 
“your Opponent, and as such the Reasoning would be Asiddha, 
“ * unknown * not accepted (2) As regards the second rea- 
“ son, it is found to fail, or to be * proving the contrary in a 
*' case where a misconception follows after the right cognition 
“ (where the mere fact of the misconception coming last 
“ does not make it true). 1’t fact we often meet with cases 
“ where even that which has gone before sets aside that 
“ which comes afterwards,— as for instance, the Sutra 
“ ‘ na ktoci set’ (Panini) is set aside by the previous Sntra 
“ * mridamridiigudhalcushaklishavadavasah, (3) Then as re- 
“ gards the third reason — freedom from discrepancies— this 
“ may be explained as being due to some meaning of the texts 
“other than thedirect one held by the Vedantin. As a summ- 
“ ing up of all these we have the following verse : — ‘ («) The 
“ fact of the text referring to the real state of things is not 
“so recognised by all parties, — ( b ) the fact of its coming 
“afterwards fails to prove the conclusion, — and (c) freedom 
“from discrepancies is otherwise explicable; consequently 
“ none of these reasons is capable of proving the superior 
“ authority of the Vedio text’.” 

Baply (1) Inasmuch as the validity of Sense-perception 
and other forms of cognition is only practical , whereas that 
of the Vedic text is absolute , — and as such, there being no 
actual contradiction between the two, — “it is easily proved that 
the Vedic text refers to the real state of things. (2) Further, 
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what we mean by one cognition appearing after the other is 
such appearance as is not sublated by another cognition; this 
form of appearance is not possible in a case where the mis- 
conception appears after a right notion, as this misconception 
is always set aside by a subsequent cognition ; so this reason 
does not fail to prove our desired conclusion. Then as 
regards the case of the two Suras of Panini that you have , 
cited, even though in the actual reading of the text the Sutra J 
‘ na ktvU set ’ appears later, yet as a matter of fact this can - 
not but be regarded as meant to precede the other Sutra ; 
because until the ktv3, which would come in as a matter of 
course, has not been precluded by the Sutra * na Jc{v<l sit*, 
the reassertion of the Iclva that we have in the Sufra would 
be impossible and meaningless. Because when we have an 
exception to the exception to a general rule, it is the general rule 
that remains intact, (c) Similarly, the absence of discrepancies 
too is not otherwise explicable ; as the validity of a text is 
accepted only with reference to its real import (and not to any 
and every sense that might be got out from it). 

Thus we find that it was through sheer ignorauce that the 
Opponent asserted that the case of the sublation of Sense-per- 
ception by Verbal Cognition is not amenable to the law of the 
Apachchh8da^Ny3ya. 

End op Section ( 16 ). 

Section (17). 

[The Infeiential Cognition of ‘Unreality' cannot be relegated to the 
category of each apparently absurd notions as tnat of Firebeing cool.] 

Says the Opponent : — ** If even such an Inference as has 
“ been rejected by Sense-perception (and is thus open to the 
** fallacy of Badha) were to be accepted as proving its con- 
“ elusion, then we might also regard it as rightly proving 
“ that fire is not h f> t ; and thus there could never be any talk 
“of the fallacy of ‘ Kdld tyayapudista or Annulment. 
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“It might be argued that — * in this inference of the fire be- 
“in gnothot, we would have the fallacy of Annulment distinctly 
“ present, as the Probandum is the negation of heat , while 
“this heat is universally known to reside in the Subject, Fire, 
“ in which the presence of that negation is desired to be 
“ proved.' 

“ But in this way, in the case of the inference of fire 
being not hot also, if the absence of heat or presence of 
“ coolness were regarded as being predicated of any particular 
“ fire, then therecould be no Annulment in this case either ; as 
“there would be other fires, than the one of which the 
“ coolness would be predicated, in which the heat might reside 
“ without in any way vitiating our conclusion. 

“ Then again, it might be urged that — •* we have the 
“ Annulment of an inference only in a case where the contrary 
“ Sense-perception is specially strong in its validity (as we 
“ have in the ca3e of the heat of fire), — and not in case where 
“ it is not so strong, — as in the case of the reality of the 
“ world ; and so in this case there could be no annulment of 
“ the Inference by Perception. 

" But as a matter of fact, even in the case of the Inference 
“ of Unreality we find that we have exactly the same reasons 
“ for regarding the contrary Sense-perception to be 
“specially strong, as we have in the regard to the Perception 
“ of the heat of fire ; and the Inference of the Unreality of 
“ the world is exactly in the same position — open to the same 
“ arguments foraud against — as that of the fire being not hot. 

“ It might be said that — * for the upholder of Unreality 
“ it is only desirable that the inference of Unreality should 
“ be similar to the Inference of the negation of heat, with 
“ reference to the particular substratum in regard to which 
“ it is cognised.’ But even though this similarity might 
“ be granted, on account of heat and absence of heat being 
“ in the form of a positive and a negative entity respectively,-— 
“ yet no such similarity would be admitted when the inference 
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“ would be with regard to coolness ; because coolness is not 
“ mere absence of heat. Hence it becomes necessary for you 
** either to deny the fact of Annulment being afal- 
Page * “ lacy in Inference, or to point out what difference 

“ there is between the Sense-perception of reality on the 
“ one hand, and that of the presence of heat , or that of the 
“ character of not being the sacrijicer, on the other. 

“ It might be argned that — * the validity of the Percep- 
“ tion of heat in fire is acknowledged, after due exami* 
“nation, by both parties, while that of the Percep- 
“ tion of reality is not so admitted ; and this makes a great 
“ difference between the t wo cases.’ But there is no reason 
'* to deny the fact that the validity of the Perception of reality 
“also is universally admitted ; specially as the possibility of 
“ due examination is equally present in both cases.” 


To the above we make the following reply . — There is a 
great difference between the two cases, for in the case 
of the Perception of heat &c., the Verbal and Inferential cogni- 
tions are distinctly oontrary to the sensuous cognition ; for 
instance, the fact of a certain person not having the character 
of the sacrificer, and also of the presence of heat in fire, which are 
perceived, both are such as pertain to the practical state of things; 
and in the same manner, the Verbal cognition of a certain per- 
son having the character of the sacrificer , and also the Inferen- 
tial cognition of the absence of heat in fire,— both of these also 
pertain to the practical state of things ; and thus both sets 
of cognitions equally pertaining to only the practical state of 
things, it is bat right that the two latter cognitions should 
be sublated by the two former sensuous cognitions. Such, 
however, is not the case with the Perception of reality ; as 
this reality that is perceived is only practical ; and the Un- 
reality that is sought to be proved by Inference is not con- 
trary to this reality , as what is meant by it is the denial of 
the absolute reality of things (and not mere practical reality) ; 
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and so the Inferential oognition of suoh Unreality cannot be 
regarded as sublated by the sensuous Perception of mere 
practical reality. 

Says the Opponent : — “ What do you mean by this ? (1) 

“ Do you mean that, inasmuch as the inferential cognition 
“ of Unreality pertains to the actual absolute reality of things, 
“ it can only sublate other cognitions, and can never itself 
“ be sublated ? (2) or, that the inferential cognition pertaining 
“ to the absolute reality of things, while the sensuous cognition 
“ pertains to their mere practical reality, the subject-matter of 
“ the two cognitions is entirely different, and hence there being 
“ no contradiction, one need not sublate the other ? Then 
“ again, in this latter case, (a) do you mean to say that the In- 
ferential cognition apprehends the absence of the absolute 
M reality of things (which reality is not apprehended by the 
“ sense-organs), without having apprehended their practical 
“ reality, which is known by means of the Sense-organs ? ( ft ) 

“ Or is it that the Inferential cognition apprehends the absence 
“ of absolute reality, after the thing has been cognised, in its 
“ practical reality, by the Sense-organs? You could not 
“ hold to this last view (ft) ; because it would not be right to 
“assert that the cognition that apprehends the negation of a 
“ thing apprehended by another cognition does not sublate 
“ this latter cognition. Nor again could you hold to the other 
“view (a); because if the Inferential cognition were to reject 
“ something which has not been previously cognised by the 
“ senses, then it would be open to the charge of containing 
“the absurdity of denying something that is not known, and 
“ for which therefore there is no chance of being asserted; 

“ t. e. it would be regarded as * striking in the air 
and also because this would impart a sort of an absolute 
“reality to the object of Sensuous cognition (whioh theVedantin 
“ will not allow). [This disposes of the second of the two 
“ alternatives Bet forth in the beginning]. Then as regards 
“the first of those two alternatives, that too Can be 
“ maintained ; because an Inferential Cognition^ which would be 
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“ indirectly contrary to the Sensuous Cognition that forms its 
“ very basis, could never be accepted as havipg an object that 
« Las any absolute reality.” 

No weight attaches to the above arguments, we reply ; as there 
is nothing objectionable in either of the two alternatives set 
forth. As regards the first view, it would not be impossible 
to accept the absolute reality of the object of Inferential 
cognition under the circumstances. Because in the case of 
the cognition of shell-silver, we find that the cognition ‘this 
is silver ’ does not set aside the cognition that * this is not 
silver’; and this leads us to the conclusion that it is only a 
well-tested cognition that can be accepted as setting aside 
another cognition ; and the * testing ’ too of a cognition con- 
sists, among other things, in finding out if it is compatible with 
the activity that it arouses in the perceiving agent ; and such 
a testing would be impossible until we admitted the fact of 
the cognition (and its concomitants) not being absolutely 
rejected, at least as regards the practical state of things ; and 
hence this cognition (sensuous or otherwise) could set aside 
only such other cognitions (inferential or verbal) as would 
seek to reject its validity as regards the practical state of 
things; and it could have nothing to say to the Vedanta texts 
declaring Non-duality (as these pertain to only the absolutely 
real state of things),-— as we have already explained before. 

Then as regards the second alternative set forth by the 
Opponent, the Inferential cognition could not be objected to on 
the ground of denying something^that does not exist ; because 
though there may not be a possibility, then and there, yet it 
may turn up at some distant point of time (and as such the denial 
of such a possibility would not be like striking in the air). 
Some people (Vednntins) seek to meet the objection in 
question by asserting that there is a possibility of the 
reality of all objects of sensuous cognition being asserted, 
an account of the fact of the absolute reality of the Self being 
Well-known (and the Self is an object of sensuous cognition), 
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[and so the sublating by the inferential cognition would not 
be open to the aforesaid charge]. But this is not right ; 
as the ‘prasikti * or possibility of a certain thing being 
asserted does not consist in the mere cognition of the thing 
sought to be denied by the pra(isS4ha or sablution ; in fact 
it consists in its being known as the substratum of denial ; 
and as a matter of fact, the Self can never be the substratum 
of such denial. For this reason, what the Vedantin has to 
do is to show that there is a remote * possibility 1 of the thi&g 
denied being asserted. 

Or, even granting that there is no such * possibility ^?--— 
as a matter of fact, it is only in the perception of the 
negation or absence (of a certain thing) that this * possibility * 
is necessary, for the purpose of imposing a relationship 
(pertaining to which would the negation be perceived) ; in 
the case of verbal and inferential cognitions, however, where 
would there be any necessity for such a * possibility ' ? 
The denial would not be meaningless, in the absence of this 
* possibility As there would always be present a definite 
purpose in the shape of the cessation or avoidance of evil. 

Nor would there be any chance for an absolute reality attach- 
ing to the object of Sensuous cognition ; as what the Inferential 
cognition (of Unreality) would apprehend would be the 
absence or negation of that absolute reality which would 
pertain to that object (which therefore could never be regard- 
ed as absolutely real) . 

Thus then, we find that there is nothing objectionable 
in our stand-point. Thus has this been summed up 
in the Khandanakhandakhagya : — ‘ The scripture taking its 
refuge in absolute non-duality, does not fear any contradio 
tion by Perception, upon which it might be based. * 

Says the Opponent: — “Arguing analogously to your 
Page 39 ** ar £ umen t> the non-hot character of fire may be 

“ regarded as absolutely real ; and hence the Inferen- 
u tial cognition of such character would not be sublated by the 
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; M perception of the hot character, which would be only practi- 
•• call]} real. And similarly in the oase of the sentence — 
«<the sacrificial post is the Sun,' — the solar character of 
*< the post being regarded as absolutely real, the direct mean- 
** ing of the sentence would not fear any contradiction by 
the perception of its non-solar character (which would 
have only a practical reality).” 

No such thing is possible. In the first place, what 
is the meaning of the assertion that the non-hot charac* 
ter of fire may be regarded as absolutely real ? If you 
mean by this that there is, in absolute reality, no heat at 
all, — then this come3 to be a mere statement of the Non- 
duality of things ; and as such quite acceptable to us in all 
its bearings. If however, it be meant that there is no heat, 
even in the practical state of things, — then, inasmuch as 
this declaration would have a strong sublator in the form of 
the sensuous Perception of heat, — a Perception which is duly 
tested and found valid in view of the activities set up by it,— 
you could not establish the absolute reality of the said, non-hot 
character. 

Thus we have shown that the Inferential cognition 
of Unreality is by no means similar to the Inference of 
fire being cool. 

The above argument may also be applied to the case of 
the Sun and the Sacrificial post, — the denial of the difference 
between the two being regarded as either absolutely or only 
practically real; as a matter of fact, we find that the passage 
in question is subordinate to another passage, and as such 
can not be taken as asserting the actual non-difference 
between the Sun and the Post ; and specially as such an asser- 
tion would be contrary to a well-tested fact of Sense-perception, 
the sentence is taken in its indirect signification, as contain- 
ing the mere praise of the post. This explanation serves to set 
aside the view that the case of the Vedanta texts is similar 
lo that of the sentence ‘the sacrificial post is the Sun, ' — a 
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view that liaB been just expressed by the Opponent, in the 
sentence “ the Solar character of the post being, &c. &c.” 

It might be argued that— •** inasmuch as the Vedanta texts 
“ would only point out what has already been established by 
“ Inference, they would be merely descriptive or repetitive in 
“ their character (and would not have the character of true 
“ means of knowledge, which affords knowledge of something 
“ not otherwise known) ; just like the Vedic sentence, — ‘ fire 
is an antidote for cold ’ — which is merely descriptive of the 
“ fact of the existence in fire of the power of removing cold, 
“ a fact already known by other means of knowledge.” 

But as a matter of faot, Inferential cognition depends 
upon the intellectual capacity of each man ; and as such it 
never has an equal force of application for all men. Conse- 
quently the mere fact of a certain thing being apprehended 
by the Inferential cognition of such limited application, is not 
sufficient ground for regarding the Vedic text pointing 
to the same thing, as merely descriptive. This has been thus 
declared by Vachaspati Miahra, under the Sutra ‘ Tarkapra- 
tisthftnvt ’ { Brahuia-Sutra 2-1-11):— ‘A certain fact 
proved by people clever at inferences is turned upside down 
by people who are cleverer than them.’ As regards the 
Vedic sentence quoted as an example — ‘ fire is the antidote 
for cold ' — the fact of fire being an antidote for cold is uni- 
versally known by two such means of knowledge as Sense- 
perception and Presumption ; and as such the case of this 
sentence is in no way analogous to that of the Vedanta texts. 

Thus it is established that the Inferential cognition of 
the Unreality of the World is in no way analogous to the Infer- 
ence of fire being cool. 

Section (li8). 

[Refutation of the argument that Perception cannot be sublatei by 

Inferential reasonings.] 

Then again, the greater validity of a cognition depends 
upon its being well-tested, and not either on its being the 
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basis for other cognitions, or on its being direct or immediate; 
because we find that Sensuous Cognition (which is immediate* 
and -which forms the basis of other forms of cognition) is actual* 
ly amenable to rejection by Inferential and Verbal Cognitions. 
For instance, (1) the direct Sensuous Cognition of silver (in 
the shell) is set aside by Inferential Cognition, and also byf 
the cognition afforded by the assertion of a trustworthy pente 
son ; (2) the Sensuous Cognition of the sky as blue is set asidef 
by the Inferential Cognition of the fact of t’se sky being! 
colourless ; (3) such sensuous (visual) cognitions as * I am 
fair ’, ‘lam in this house,’ and also the cognition of the Moon 
having a disc of the size of about six inches, and so forth, are 
all set aside by scriptural texts and by Inferences; (4) the 
Cognition — * the conchshell is yellow ’, ‘ sugar is bitter’ and 
the like are set aside by Inferences and Trustworthy Asser- 
tions. 


Says the Opponent : — "As a matter of fact, it must be 
"admitted that a misconception pertaining to direct Sonsuous 
" Cognition it set aside by the same kind of cognition only. 
“Otherwise if mediate (Inferential) Cognition were capable 
“ of setting aside immediate (Sensuous) misconceptions, then 
" the attempt of the Vedantin to prove that the cognition 
“ obtained from the Vedanta texts is immediate and direct, 
" would be absolutely unnecessary [as even when mediate, it 
could set aside the immediate misconceptions with regard 
"to the reality of the world].” 

To the above the following reply is made : — What occurs 
in the case of an ordinary misconception is this: A man sees 
something lying on the ground, — he sees that it is a snake — 
then he hear* a trustworthy assertion ‘ this is not a snake'; 
now this assertion does not bring about the absolute cessation 
of the ignorance and its ramifications shrouding his mind ; 
all that it does is to indicate that the conception of the 
snake was wrong, and thereby it sets aside the idea of that 
conception being right, and also the idea of the object of that 
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conception being real ; and it is in view of these facts only 
that the assertion ‘ this is not a snake ’ is regarded as setting 
aside the misconception. And as for the idea of the miscon- 
ception being right and its object being real, its being mediate 
or direct, — this does not require an immediate or direct Cogni- 
tion to reiect it. Specially as no one ever has an 

i Page 40. J . . r , , J .... , 

immediate cognition of the validity of cognitions, 

Which is implied either by its not being brought about by a defec- 
tive instrument, or by its having its object not sublated by any 
subsequent cognition ; — nor is the reality of the object of any 
cognition immediately perceptible; as such reality also would be 
implied by its not being negatived by any person, at auy point 
of time or place. For this reason then, it is only proper that 
these (the validity of the cognition and the idea of its object 
being real), should be set aside by mediate or indirect cogni- 
tions. Thus then, being set aside, even though the miscon- 
ception of the silver would be present in its own form, yet, 
as it would not be capable of accomplishing the work of a 
piece of silver, it would be regarded to be as good as 
non-existent, and would for this reason be spoken of as 
* rejected’. And in this we see nothing objectionable. 

Says the Opponent : — “ (I) The misconception ‘this is 
** silver ’ is set aside by a subsequent direct Perception got at 
“through (inferential) reasons, and not by these reasons 
alone. (2) The misconception ‘I am fair’ is set aside by the 
“ stronger sensuous cognition appearing in the form the body 
“ is mine (where a distinction is made betwoen the. I and 
“ the Body). (3) As regards the conception ‘ I am in the 
house’, this is not a wrong conception ; as the jlva being 
“ atomic in its nature, it is quite right to speak of it as in the 
“ bouse. [And thus in none of the above cases do we find 
u an immediate cognition set aside by a mediate cognition].” 

Reply : — So long as the sensuous cognition of the silver 
(with regard to the sAe//) and of the <SW/ (with regard to the 
Body) is present in all its force before the mind, there would 
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be no chance for the appearance of any sensuous cognition 
(to the contrary, that would set aside the previous misconcep- 
tion),— until a certain amount of reasoning had made it 
capable of being set aside. 

It might be argued that — ‘ in the case of the conception ■ 
* I am fair’, the application of fairness to I is figurative, 
based upon the fact of the body being related to the 1, and the 
fairness to the body ; just as with regard to a piece of cloth 
besmeared with mud, we have the notion that the * cloth is 
dirty ’ (the dirty colour belonging to the mud which is ap- 
plied to the cloth).’ But the two cases are not exactly 
similar; as in the case of the cloth we are distinctly cognisant 
of the cloth being something different from the mud, while 
there is no such definite idea of the Self being different from 
the body; in fact in this latter case what we have is a distinctly 
erroneous surmise of identity. Thus then, in the case of the 
conception * the water is hob’, if we have a definite ‘ idea of 
the distinction between the water and the fi>e (to which the 
heat belongs) ’ — as we have in the case of the mvd and the 
cloth — then we must regard the expression as figurative ; 
while if there is no such idea of distinction between the 
two — just as there is none in the case of the Self and the body — 
then, the expression must be regarded as an erroneous sur- 
mise of identity ; and as such this should be quite capable 
of being set aside by reasoning. Hence the expression ‘ water 
is hot’ would serve as an instance in support of our argument. 

Lastly, it has been argued that the notion — ‘ I am in the 
house’— is a right one (on account of the Jiva being atomic in 
its nature). But this also is not right. Because as a matter 
of fact the Self is all-pervading in its nature, — as asserted 
in the text* He is all-pervading and eternal, like fUcUsha *; 
and then to speak of it as * limited as being within the 
limits of a house, can never be right. Nor is the Jiva 
atomic ; because as a matter of fact we find that we can 
experience pleasures and pains in the head and in the foot at 
one and same time ; and if the Jiva were atomic, it could 
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not reside in two such remote localities as the head and the 
foot. Nor can we regard the simultaneous experiencing of 
pleasure and pain at the two places as a mere misconception. 
As we have no reasons for denying tlie truth fulness of a 
fact that is universally recognised as true. We shall explain 
all this in detail later on. 

i 

Says the Opponent : — “ The Vedantin holds that the 
“ sensuous cognition of the »£••/ as blue is set aside by the 
“ inferential cognition of the nicy as colourless. But this is 
“ not possible. Because there is no Reason that can 
“ lead to the said inferential cognition. The fact of the sky 
“ being of the largest dimension , and that of its bein non-prod uc- 
t( tice of any •'ubslance are regarded as such ‘Reasons’. But 
“ noue of these facts is recognised by the Vedantin. Ano- 
1 ther fact put forward as the ‘ Reason ’ is the fact of the sky 
“ being intangible ; but this is found in Darkness also ; and as 
“ such makes the Reason too wide. Another 1 Reason ’ put 
“ forward is the fact of the sky being a material substance 
“ other than Earth, Water and Air ; but this Reason would 
“ be absolutely useless —not pointing to the Desired Conclu- 
“ sion. Thu3 then it canuot but be asserted that the 

“ idea of the sky being blue is set aside by the Sensuous 
“ Cognition, by the Witnessing Self, of the colourlessness of 
“ the sky. It might be argned against this that the 

“ Self being incapable of cognising colour (which is cognised 
“ by means of the Eye), It could never be cognisant of the 
“ absence of colour. But as a matter- of fact, we find that 
“ though the Bye is incapable of perceiving the ghost, 
“ yet it is quite capable of perceiving the absence of the ghost. 

But apart from this, our Opponent also admits of the fact 
“of the Witness being cognisant of Darkness, which he regards 
“as coloured. Then again, even though the sky is 

“invisible (being cognisable only by the Bar, through Sound), 
“ yet, as in the oas8 of Air, its colourlessness can be perceived 
‘‘ by the Bye ; and so in the ease in question we have the 
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The Bamjdhas and the senile Prabhakaras assume that 
in the Self, the characters of the Agent and the 

f • vOi 

Enjoyer and also Attachment and Aversion and 
Pleasure and Pain are self-illumined. But this is not; 
right. For (a) if the said characters of the Agent and the 
rest are of the nature of ‘ substance ’, then, rather than 
postulate the quality of * illumination ’ in them, it would be 
much simpler to assume that they are rendered cognisable by 
the illumination of the Self itself ; — (b) if, on the other hand, 
the said characters are of the nature of ‘ quality then it is 
not possible for them to be possessed of the further quality 
of 4 illumination ’ ; as a quality cannot possess another quality. 

But it is the very character of Agent &c., that constitute 
qualities in the shape of * Illumination In that case it 

would not be possible for them to be produced in their own 
accidental substratum ; just as the light of the Sun is not 
produced in any substratum. Nor will it be right to urge that, 
inasmuch as the characters of the Agent &e„ in themselves, 
are not different from ‘ illumination they must be self* 
illumined. For their * illumination ’ may be explained as 
being due to the light of the eternal Self. 

“ We grant that the characters of the Agent &c., are cog- 
nisable by the witnessing Self. Even so, they are real." 

Certainly not, we reply. The witnessing Self cognises 
right as well as wrong cognitions ; and hence^ cognition by it 
cannot prove anything as to the object cognised being real or 
unreal. In fact, if all objects were regarded as real, that 
would go against the Shruti text, which declares the Self to 
be “free from attachment * ; and further, such texts as * Jndro 
maySbhih &c.’, declare that all worldly characters are unreal 
[and the character of Agent is a * worldly character’]. 

All this goes to prove that what the supplementary texts 
— such as ‘ not large ’ * not small ’, 4 It is not born, It does not 
die’— do is to point to the two entities denoted by the terms ‘That’ 
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and * Thou *, which are of the nature of pure Consciousness, 
and which) in reality, are entirely free from all phenomenal 
modifications, — the indication of these entities being necessary 
for the due comprehension of the Great Text (‘That thou art’); 
and these texts do not describe the * cessation of adhyQsa 
“This means that the desired unity is postulated by the 
Great Text, on the basis of what are denoted by the terms 
‘ that’ and * thou ’, which are mentioned in the subsidiary 
texts, and which, by their very nature, are free from all phe- 
nomenal modifications ; so that even though there is no indica- 
tion (in these texts) of the cessation of adhyctaa there is no 
incongruity ; and under the circumstances, how could there 
be even an indirect implication (by the texts) of either 
‘ cessation of Nescience ’ or its ‘ manifestation ’ ? ” Our 
answer to this is as follows When there arises the 
recognition of truth, in regard to Unity, it does so, while at 
the same time, setting aside its contraries in the shape of 
Nescience and the AdhySsa resulting therefrom , a fact 
which we find in the case of the recognition of the real truth 
in regard to the shell f which sets aside the Ignorance in 
regard to the shell as also the false notion of silver in regard 
to it]. “ But in the case of the shell, what sets aside the 
adhyasd (of silver) is the negative cognition ‘ this is not 
silver ’ It is not so ; what the negative assertion refers 

to is the real silver (and not the imposed or mistaken silver), 
as we have already explained above, in the section on 
* AkhydtivUda \ What really happens in that case is that 
the negation of * silver ’ strikes at the desire for activity 
(tending to the acquiring of the silver) on the part of the 
person who is seeking after real silver ; and because it does 
this, it is figuratively regarded as destructive of the Atfhydsa. 
The direct oause of the removal of A^hydsa consists in the 
recognition of the Shell ; as we have already explained in the 
section dealing with * Anirvachanlyakhydti ’, while consider- 
ing the question of the sublation (of cognitions). It will not 
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be right to argue that — What the cognition of the shell 
does is only to make, known the real character of the shell ; 
it does nothing to remove the atfhydsa” j — because what is 
already implied in something that is accomplished does not 
require any further effort ; for example, when the goldsmith 
is weighing gold in the balance, what his hand does is only 
to raise the balance ; but there occurs the lowering of one 
pan, which is already implied by, and follows from, the 
raisingof the balance, so that for that another operation of the 
hand is not needed ; in all sciences it is well-known that 
things that necessarily follow from other things do not require 
a separate effort. “In a case where the sublation of a 
previous cognition is due to a verbal assertion, — <?. g. when 
the cognition of * silver ’ in regard to the shell is sublated by 
the assertion * this is not silver ’, — this assertion refers to the 
real silver ; while the assertion ‘ this is shell ’ has no power 
to set aside the adhydsa (of silver ) ; so that in this case it may 
be that the recognition of the cessation of ‘ adhySsa ’ follows 
necessarily from the said sublation [and hence no special 
effort is needed for it in this case] ; — but in a case where 
the sublation is done by Perception, how can the recognition 
of the cessation of AdhySsa be regarded as following neces- 
sarily from something else ? ” Our answer to this is 
as follows : — In such a case, the absence of the imposed (mis- 
taken) silver , being directly perceived, cannot be regarded 
as cognised by means of Non-apprehension ; in fact neither 
the imposed silver nor its absence is capable of contact (with 
any sense-organ) ; for as for the mistaken silver, inasmuoh 
as it exists only in the idea of the man, it can have no exis- 
tense prior to that idea ; and as such it could not come into 
contact with a sense-organ (before it is cognised) ; and, 60 
long as the imposed silver, which is tbe counter-entity of its 
absence, is incapable of contact with a sense-organ, its absence 
or negation also can never be in contact with a sense-organ. 
So that, as in the case of sublation by verbal assertion, so 
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also in that of sublation by Perception, the real character of 
the shell having been recognised by means of a sense-organ, 
the cessation of the mistake or adhySea follows as a matter 
of course. Analogously, when the identity of the Individual 
Self and Brahman has been recognised either by means of 
Verbal Assertion or by Direct Apprehension, the Cessation 
of Nescience and its products follows as a matter of course ; 
BO that this cessation does not fall within the scope of the 
subject-matter of the ShSstra ; hence it is far more reason- 
able to regard it as the purpose, and not the subject-matter, 
of the Shastra. And though the direct purpose of the Science 
of Reasoning consists in the removal of the doubts bearing 
upon the philosophy of Vedanta , — and the acquiring of the 
Knowledge of Brahman is the result of the Vedanta itself,— 
yet the cessation of Adhyaea, being the result of that Know- 
ledge, forms an objeet of men’s desire ; and hence it is only 
right to regard this cessation of Adaycisa as the purpose of 
the Shastra . 


XLVIII. 

[The phrase 1 acqniring of the Knowledge of Brahman * means the 
definite cognition of the nature of Brahman by means of the function- 
ing of the Internal Organ, in accordance with Instruments of Right 
Cognition.] 

The Opponent asks — “ What do you mean by the ‘ acquir- 
ing’ of the Knowledge of Brahman, — which you describe 
“as the ‘result’ of the Vedanta itself’ ?• In ordinary 
« experience, what is * acquired as for instance, a 
“ Cow— is some such accomplished entity having a positive 
« character of its own as has not been already attained ; and 
“ never such as is either always attained — e. g. the man’s 
*• own nature — or is one that has no positive character of 
« its own, being an absolute non-entity, — e. g . the ‘ man's 
u horn \ As for • knowledge ’, while it exists, it always 
“ resides in the knower and illumines its objeot ; and it is 
“ always conceived of as suoh ; so that by its own character, 
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° and also by the way in which it is conceived of, it is 
“ something that is always attained, got at, (by the Agent); 
“ under the circumstances how can there be any acquiring 
“ of it (through the V6<janta) ?” 

Our reply to this is as follows : — Knowledge consists only 
in the functioningof the Internal Organ through an Instrument 
of Right Cognition ; and when by means of this knowledge 
the true nature of a thing is definitely cognised, this is 
called the * acquiring ’ of that Knowledge. In the case of such 
ordinary things as the Jar and the like, it so 
happens that as soon as the knowledge of these 
has come about, it at once, by its very coming into existence, 
brings about the definite cognition of its object ; but the 
knowledge of Brahman does not lead to the definite cognition 
of its object in the same quick manner ; and this for the 
reason that the object of this latter knowledge is obscured 
by absolute incapacity due to incomprehension and mis- 
apprehension. What is meant by ‘ incomprehension ’ is that 
the Mind is incapable of that concentration or one-pointedness 
which is essential for the comprehending of the identity 
of the Individual Self and Brahman ; and what is meant by 
‘ misapprehension ’ is the massive disposition towards 
mistaking the Body and such other things (to be the 
Self). “ But as a matter of fact we have never found in 
experience that when a certain thing has been apprehended 
by means of such Instruments of Cognition as are conducive 
to direct perception, there is any absence, — due to the two 
deficiencies of the Mind, — of definite cognition by means of 
that perception”. This is not right, we reply. When 
such things, as fresh pepper for instance, which have never 
been seen in the city of Benares, are brought over from 
remote countries to that city, — even though one actually sees 
them with his eyes, definite certainty in regard to them does not 
arise, on account of want of belief in the possibility of tlu pre- 
sence of such a thing at that particular place. Similarly, even 
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though the knowledge of Brahman may have been brought 
about by means of the scriptures, it remains obsoured 
by reason of defects in the Mind, and it is only after 
it has been helped by deliberation that it leads to the definite 
comprehension of its object. “But as regards Delibera- 
ation, if this is a means of Cognition, then it must be 
regarded as an independent Instrument (and not merely 
as an auxiliary to Scriptures) ; while, it' it is not a means 
of Cognition, it can serve no useful purpose (in the bringing 
about of any cognition) ; so that it is not possible for it to 
be regarded as an auxilliary to any Instrument of Cogni- 
tion. ” This is not so, we reply. As a matter of fact, 
Deliberation by itself is not an Instrument of Cognition, and 
as such (by itself) it cannot bring about the definite com- 
prehension of anything j yet this fact does not make it 
absolutely impossible for it to aid other Instruments of 
Cognition ; for it takes the form of considering the probabil- 
ities and improbabilities pertaining to the exact nature of 
the Instruments of Cognition, their capacities and the objects 
of Cognition. It is for this reason that Logicians have 
declared that Deliberation or Cogitation serves as an aid 
to the Instruments of Cognition. 

XLIX. 

[The Opponent raises objections against the utility of Deliberation. 

The utility of Deliberation, they argue, is incompatible with the 
intrinsic self-validity of Cognitions]. 

“ Well, if Instruments of Cognition stand in need of 
“ Deliberation, that goes against your doctrines. For in 
“ regard to cognitions, the Sankliyas hold the view 
“ that their validity as well as invalidity are both intrinsic ; 
“ according to the Logicians both are extrinsic ; their 
“ invalidity alone is intrinsic, say the Bauddhas • and the 
“ Vedantins declare that it is the validity of Cognitions that 
“ is intrinsic. 
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“ Now, the view of the Suhkhyas is not right ; for what 
“ does it mean? Does it mean that both validity and 
invalidity belong to the same individual cognition ? or that 
“ validity belongs to one and invalidity to another cogni- 
“ tion ? It cannot be the former ; as that involves a self* 

“ contradiction. Nor can it be the latter ; as there is nothing 
“ to determine which particular cognition is valid and which 
“ invalid ; for the character of * cognition ’ belongs equally 
“ to both ; and according to one who regards Cognitions to 
“ be valid, no other determinant can be possible. 

“ Nor again can both validity and invalidity be extrinsic 
“ (as held by the Logician) ; for in that case, at 
** the moment that any particular Cognition appears, it would, 
“ for some time, remain devoid of both validiti ; and invalidity ; 
“ this certainly is not what is known to be the case in 
“ ordinary experience. 

‘‘ Now, it may be urged that (these two views having 
“ been excluded) the Bauddha view is the right one ; — viz : 
“ that invalidity is intrinsic, and validity extriu*ic, in cog- 
nitions. But this also is not tenable. Does the extrinsic 
“ character belong to the production or to the recognition 
“ of the * validity ’ ? It cannot belong to its production ; 
“ for cognition, produced by means of the Bye and such 
“ other causes, being momentary, it could never continue 
“ sufficiently long to allow of the extrinsic ‘ validity ’ 
“ being produced in it. * But the Cognition having 
“ been brought about by the causes of the Cognition, after 
“ sometime Validity is produced in it by reason of a 
“certain efficiency in the said causes -this is what is meant 
“ by the production (of Validity) being extrinsic. If this were 
“ not possible, then how is it that Validity is concomitant 
“ with efficiency (of the Cause) ? ' This is not right ; as the 
“ said notion of concomitance may be explained as being due 
“ to the absence of such defects as impede validity. It will 
*.* not be right to urge against this explanation the objection 
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“ that the concomitance (of Validity) being with the presence 
** of Efficiency, if we attribute it to the absence of defects, it 
"would be attributing it to something to which it does not 
" belong (with which it is not co-existent). Because ‘efficiency’ 
" is nothing more than ‘ absence of defects ’ ; for instance, 
" in the case of Sense-organs and such other things, we do not 
" find any ' efficiency ’ apart from the ‘ absence of defects ’ ; 
" even if some sort of a positive efficiency were found, it 
‘‘ would only be one that serves to remove a defect, and thus 
‘‘ brings about the * absence of that defect ’ ; so that the said 
*‘ concomitance can, with every reason, be regarded as with 
“ the ‘absence of defect ’ (and not with the efficiency). And as 
“ it is only after the cessation of defects (from its cause) that 
“ the validity of a cognition is accomplished, the concomitance 
“ of * validity’ with ‘ efficiency ’ must be through the ‘ absence 
“ of defects ’ ; and not directly with the * efficiency itself.’ 
“ — Well then, in that case we may regard * the absence of the 
“ obstructing defect ’ as the cause of * Validity,’ on the basis 
“of the fact that it is with this ‘absence’ that ‘Validity’ 
“ is concomitant. — That also will not be right, we reply ; for 
*‘ in that case it would not be possible to regard the defect 
“ as the obstructor (of Validity) ; as one thing can be reason- 
ably regarded as the obstructor of another only when 
“ it is found that the former steps in and renders the pro- 
duction of the latter impossible, even though there is 
" present a cause fully efficient to produce that thing; and cer- 
“ tainly the defect cannot step in when there is * absence of 
"defect’ [and this ‘absence of defeot’ is a cause efficient 
“ to produce ‘ Validity ’]. From all this it follows that the 
“ extrinsic character of the ‘ Validity ’ cannot pertain to its 
" production . As for the recognition of ‘ Validity ’, — how 

“ could that also be extrinsic ? The * Validity ’ of a cognition 
" consists in its being capable of apprehending its object 
" (in its true form) ; and is this capability known from the 
" cognition of its being produced by efficiency? or from 
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“ finding that it agrees with (is compatible with) effective 
“ aotion (to which it gives rise) ? The former alternative 
“cannot be accepted ; it would mean that even when the Jar 
“ may be known, unless it is known that the said cognition 
“ of the Jar has been brought about by an efficiency, it can- 
“ not be known that the cognition is capable of apprehending 
“ its object ; so that there could arise no activity in regard 
“ to the Jar l * But it may be that the required activity 
“arises afterwards, when it does become known that the 
“ cognition has been brought about by an efficiency.’ That 
“ cannot be ; for just like the cognition of the Jar, the cogni- 
“ tion of that cognition being horn of an efficiency would be 
“ absolutely ineffective until there is a further cognition 
“ asserting the Validity of the latter cognition ; and so on 
“ and on there would be regressus ad infinitum. This same 
“ reason would be equally applicable against the second 
“ alternative [that the Capability of the Cognition is known 
“ from finding it to be compatible with effective action]. The 
“ following explanation may be put forward — ‘ In the case 
“ of the cognitions of Eating, &c , being the means of satis - 
“ faction (of hunger), Sue., we find that though their validity 
“is recognised only when it is known that thesaid Eating, &c., 
“ do actually bring about an effective action in the form of 
“ the satisfying of hunger, &c., yet so far as the cognitions 
“of the resulting satisfaction, &c., are concerned, their 
“ validity is recognised by itself (and not through the know- 
“ ledge of any effective action) ; for the simple reason that 
“ there is no further effective action ; so that there is no infinite 
“ regress at all.* But this is not right ; because [the 
“ reasoning urged can be met by the following counter-reason- 
“ ing] — the cognition in question of the means of satisfaction 
“ &c., must be regarded as valid by itself, — because it is 
“ cognition — just like the cognition of the result (satisfaction ; 
“ which cognition is accepted to be self-valid) ; — specially as 
** the contrary view is negatived by the undesirable intor- 
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“dependence that it involves; that is, the recognition of 
“ validity is dependent upon the cognition of the fact that 
“ the effective action of the man acting up to the cognition 
“ in question is in keeping with that cognition, — and the 
“ activity of the man in accordance with a particular cognition 
“ is possible only after he has been convinced of the validity 
“of that cognition. * But it is possible that, even before 
“ the validity (of the cognition) has been duly ascertained, 

“ the Asrent has recourse to an action, for the 
Page 102. S , ... ’ . r 

“ very purpose of ascertaining that validity [as 

“ for instance, on perceiving silver, the man stoops to pick it 
“ up, just to make sure that what he has cognised as silver 
‘‘is really silver] ; which shows that there need be no mutual 
“ interdependence.’ This may be so in the case of doubtful 
“cognitions; but how could there be any activity for the 
“ ascertainment of validity in the case of such ordinary and 
“ frequent cognitions as those of the Jar and such other well- 
“ known things, — in whose case there is no uncertainty at all ? 
“ ‘In the case of gold-testing we find that a certainty as to 
*‘ its being real gold comes about, — not merely by the first 
“ cognition of it, but — only after there come about four such 
“cognitions (as that ‘ this is gold ’), following upon the four 
“actions of close examination, rubbing (on touch-stone), 
“ heating and cutting; — which shows that it cannot be denied 
“that the validity is purely extrinsic.’ This is not true ; 
“ for in the case cited what the second and subsequent cogni- 
“ tions do is only to set aside such doubts as there may be 
“ in regard to (*. e., obstructing) the validity of the first 
“ cognition ; and they do not tend towards the ascertainment 
“ of that validity. From all this it follows that the validity 
“ of cognitions must be regarded as intrinsic or self-sufficient, 
“ in the sense that in its production as well as in its recogni - 
“ lion , it is independent of any indicators other than what 
“ brings about the cognition ; — while as regards the invalidity 
“ of cognitions, inasmuch as it is produced by defects in 
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«< the cause of the cognition, and it is made known (indicated) 
“ by the subsequent sublation of the cognition, — it must be 
“ regarded, as extrinsic. * But the invalidity of Cognitions 
“ cannot be produced by anything outside the cognition itself; 
“ as invalidity is nothing more than negation of validity,— 
“ being just like the prior negation of validity This is not 
“ true ; as the reason just forward is * unknown,’ not admitted 
“ by all parties ; as a matter of fact the name ‘ invalidity ’ is 
“ given to Ignorance, Doubt and Misconception (and not to 
“ mere negation of validity) ; as has been declared by the 
“ revered Kumarila Bhatta — * Invalidity is threefold, as con- 
“ sisting in misconception, ignorance and doubt ; ’ — here what 
“is meant by the term ‘ignorance’, is the cognition of 
“ something other than the real thing ; as the same author 
“ speaks of it (in another place) as the cognition of another 
“ thing. Now certainly all these three cannot be mere 
“ negations . Even though cognitions are possessed of 
“ intrinsic validity, yet there can be nothing incongruous in 
“their becoming invalid by reason of defects (in their cause) ; 
“ just as even though fire is intrinsically hot, yet it is found 
“ to be cool when its heat is suppressed by means of incanta- 
* tions. If you ever entertain a doubt as to the invalidity 
“ of cognitions being intrinsic, how could you explain the 
“ activity that results from even invalid cognitions, until the 
“ recognition of the presence of defects in their origin [when 
“ alone the said activity ceases] ? 

' “ It is in view of all this that the theory is accepted (by 
“the Ve^antin) that it is validity that is intrinsic in cognitions. 
‘‘Such being the case, if the Ve<jantin now asserts that 
“ ‘Brahman Knowledge’ stands in need of Deliberation, why 
“ should it not be regarded as involving the ‘ abandoning of 
“ tenets ’ on his part ? ” 


Viv. 243. 
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L. 

[Deliberation is not incompatible with the self-validity of cognitions. 

It operates effectively towards the accomplishment of the Knowledge 
of Brahman]. 

To the above arguments of the Opponent we make the 
following reply : — The arguments put forward do not affect 
our position. Because all that Deliberation does is to remove 
the obstacle in the way (of True Knowledge). Though in 
reality Brahman is self-luminous, and Word (in the form of 
scriptures) is perfectly capable of bringing about the direct 
cognition of Brahman, — yet it is quite possible that there 
may be obstacles (in the way of the requisite Knowledge of 
Brahman), in the shape of (n) past sins, (0) contrary func- 
tioning of the Mind, (c) total inapprehension of the subject, 
* and ( d ) misapprehension of It as consisting in the Body, the 
Sense-organs and such other things (as are not Brahman ) ; 
and on account of these obstacles an unshaken direct cognition 
(of Brahman) fails to appear. Now of the obstacles, (a) 
past sins are wiped out by the due fulfilment of the duties 
pertaining to the life-conditions of the man ; — (5) the contrary 
functionings of the Mind are checked by the practice of 
calmness, self-control, &c. ; — (c) the total inapprehension of 
the subject of the Unity of Jiv a and Brahman is set aside by 
Deliberation, which consists of cogitation and pondering ; — 
and {d) Meditation brings about that one-pointedness of the 
M*nd which removes all misapprehension and renders the 
Mind capable of apprehending the subtlest of subjects ; — then 
finally becomes accomplished that unruffled direct 
cognition (of Brahman) which is brought about 
by means of the Word (of the scriptures). That the word of 
the Upanisads is the meaus of bringing about the direct cogni- 
tion of Brahman is indicated by the nominal affix in the word 
* aupanisadam’ (‘described in the Upanisads ’) which appears 
as the epithet of Brahman in the passage — ‘ I am asking 
about that person described in the Upanisads * ; — where what 
the nominal affix means is that it is only by means of the 
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Upanisads that the said person can be rightly known. Then 
again, the cognition of Brahman, which (being self-luminous) 
is directly (immediately) cognisable, cannot be indirect or 
mediate ; hence the conclusion is that at the very outset the 
cognition (of Brahman) arising from Word is direct ; and this 
same cognition becomes fixed and steady on the removal of 
obstacles. Or, just as the direct contaot of the sense-organ 
brings about Perception, and then again, with the aid of 
impressions left by the previous cognition of that thing, it 
brings about the recognition of that same thing, — exactly 
in the same manner it may be that Word, at the very outset 
brings about the indirect cognition of Brahman, and subse- 
quently, being helped by the removal of the above-described 
obstacles, it brings about the second cognition, which is 
direct. Nor need the indirect cognition of the self-luminous 
Brahman be necessarily a misconception ; for (in ordinary 
experience) we find that even though a certain person’s cog- 
nition is itself self-luminous, yet the cognition that other 
persons have of that cognition is only inferential, which 
is indirect. In this manner even though at the very outset 
Word does bring about the cognition — direct or indirect* — of 
Brahman, it remains as good as not brought about , by reason 
of its not having acquired the position of an unruffled direct 
cognition ; and when contemptation and meditation are duly 
practised, as a result of these the knowledge of Brahman 
becomes duly steady, and thence comes to be spoken of as 
having been acquired. 

[Against this process, the Opponent raises the following 
objection J — ** If such be the case, then, inasmuch as the 
'* final result appears after meditation, this meditation should 
" be regarded as the principal factor, and hearing and con- 
templation should, in that case, be only auxilliaries to 
“ meditation, and should, as such, have to be regarded as 
“ subordinate factors.” 

•The presence of wr indicates the correct reading to be ; which 

•iso appears to be required by the context. 
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It iB not bo, wo reply ; for the simple reason that as a 
matter of fact, meditation can never be the means by which 
oognition is actually brought about. There is no such means 
of cognition as ‘ Meditation ’ ; hence Meditation, by itself, 
could never be a cause in the bringing about of any cognition. 
Hearing, on the other hand, consists in the ascertaining of the 
import of the potency of words ; and as such being a special 
feature of Word, which is a Means of Cognition, the said 
Hearing itself may be looked upon as the * means ’ ; so that 
it is the hearing that should be regarded as the predominant 
factor, Contemptation and Meditation, on the other hand serve 
only to remove powerful obstacles, and serve to bring about 
certain effects on the Mind, which help in the accomplishment 
of the result ; so that these (Contemplation and Meditation) 
should be regarded as subordinate auxiliaries to the final 
result. Contemptation sets aside the inapprehension of the 
subject and thereby removes all doubts from the Mind ; and 
Meditation sets aside all misconception and brings about the 
one- pointedness of the Mind. Steadiness (Self-control), &c , 
as also Sacrificial Performances, serve as indirect auxiliaries ; 
and as such come in useful as constituting the entire process 
(whereby Brahman-Knowledge is obtained). Among these 
latter again, Steadiness, &c., are the more intimate auxiliaries; 
as it is these that serve to remove such visible defects as the 
contrary functionings of the Mind and Sense-organs, which 
obstruct the capacity for right Hearing ; while Sacrificial Per- 
formances are only remote auxiliaries, inasmuch as these 
serve to remove only the Unseen (supernatural) defects. 
From all this we conclude that in the bringing about of the 
unruffled direct cognition (of Brahman), the principal cause is 
hearing , as aided by the aforesaid auxiliaries, whioh help in 
the process (of that cognition being obtained). That Hear- 
ing however, which, prior to the operation of the auxiliaries, 
brings about either only indirect cognition, or an unsteady 
direct cognition, may be regarded as subordinate to Medita- 
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tion ; and this would not militate against our tenets ; as the 
Hearing that we insist upon regarding as the predominant 
factor, is only that which brings about such direct Brahman- 
Knowledge as serves to put an end to all metempsychio troubles. 

LI. 


[The purpose of Brahman-Knowledge consists in the removal of evil.] 

Says the Opponent — * The Knowledge of Brahman cannot 
p 104 ** be regarded as putting an end to metempsychio 

“or worldly troubles ; because as a matter of fact 
“ we find that worldly troubles continue even when the said 
“ knowledge has been attained." 

This is not right ; because it is a fact fully established by 
the scriptures that whenever there is direct cognition of 
truth, there is cessation of all Adhyasa or Illusion from its 
very root, and where there is no such cognition, there is 
no cessation of Illusion. “ But the cognition of truth, 
even though contrary to Adhyasa, may not entirely remove 
it ; just as the mere cognition of the Self as distinct from the 
Body &c., even though opposed to Adhyasa, does not entirely 
destroy it." This can not be ; as the two cases are not 
analogous ; the coguition of truth is contrary to the Root- 
Ignorance (the Ignorance that lies at the root of all Illusion) ; 
which is not the case with the cognition of the Self merely 
as different from the Body &c. “ In that case the Root- 

Ignorance having been destroyed by the Cognition of Truth, 
the Body should fall away forthwith." Not so; as it is 
possible for the Body &c., to continue for a while, by the 
force of the impressions or momentum set up Ignorance 
and its effects. “ But such impressions are known to exist 
only in the case of Cognition and in that of the revolution of 
wheels ; and not anywhere else.’’ It is not so ; for we do 
find impressions in the case of Smell and such other things 
also. “ As a matter of fact, on the removal of the Flower, what 
still produces the notion of smell is, not any Impression, 
but, the subtle flower-particles, such as subsist in every flower." 
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Even so, it will have to be admitted that at the time of 
Universal Dissolution, there remain the impressions left by 
all the effects that had appeared during the closing cyole. 
Those persons who will not admit these should be met by the 
following inference— 1 the final destruction of the effects must 
be due to impressions, — because while being something other 
than the destruction of impressions, it is a destruction, like 
the destruction of Cognitions (which is brought about by 
impressions).’ ‘‘ But this inference would be annulled by 
the well-known fact that impressions are possible only for 
actions and Cognitions !” Well, if that be so, then, inas- 
much as Nescience and its effects are also only mistaken 
cognitions, they could, as cognitions, give rise to Impressions. 

“ It may be that, even though the witnessing Consciousness, 
pertaining to Nescience &c., is eternal, yet the vritti relating 
to the wrong cognition qualifying that Consciousness is 
transient, and hence the said Impression may be possible ; 
but even so, how can the direct cognition of Duality arise 
from Impressions, which are productive of Remembrance 
only ? ’* What we say in reply to this is that Impressions 
are a defect attaching to that Consciousness which is the 
cause of the direct cognition of worldly phenomena ; just for 
instance, as Dimness affecting the eyes, which are the means 
of direct perception, becomes the cause of direot cognition in the 
form of misconceptions. It will not be right to argue that 
pure Consciousness cannot be the substratum of Impres- 
sions ” ; — because Consciousness can be the substratum of 
Impressions in the same manner as it is the substratum of 
Nescience. Then again, even though Impressions are effects, 
they do not require a constituent cause, being, in this respect, 
like Destruction ; specially as it is only positive produots — 
with the sole exception of Nescienoe and Impression— that 
require constituent causes. So that, even though in other 
oases Impression must subsist in its own constituent cause, 
yet, in the case in question, it is quite possible for it to subsist 
in Consciousness, which is not its constituent cause. 

Vie. 248. 
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The postulating of Impressions does not necessarily imply 
the denial of * VidShamukti ', ‘ Deliverance during Life * ; for 
the said Deliverance is accomplished at the exhaustion of 
such Karmio forces as have been set going, when Impressions 
cease by reason of the recollecting of True Knowledge. “ But 
Nescience having ceased, and there being no constituent cause 
for Impressions, how could the Body &c. continue without 
a constituent substratum ? ” Well, in that case, * Deliver- 
ance during Life ’ may be explained as arising on the acquiring 
of True Knowledge -—the taint of Nescience (and the consequent 
connection with the Body &c.) continuing till the exhaustion 
of the active Karmic forces ; and when the obstruction 
of these Karmic forces has been removed, even the slight 
p 105 taint of Nescience ceases entirely, by the force 
of True Knowledge. 

From all this it follows that the purpose of the VS^Snta 
texts consists in the acquiring of that Knowledge of the Unity 
of Brahman which puts an end to all metempsychic troubles. 
Though there are certain Vedanta texts which lay down the 
worshipping of Brahman with attributes, yet these should 
be taken merely as a side-issue, a bye-activity, — like the 
laying down of the milking vessel (which is laid down as a sub- 
subsidiary, helping iu the main action of the Sacrifice) ; and 
hence these also should be taken a3 pointing out that same 
absolute Attributeless Brahman which is spoken of (in these 
texts) as the object of worship. And as regards the qualities 
that are laid down as objects of worship, they serve the useful 
purpose of helping in the comprehending of the true nature 
of Absolute Brahman,— by the method of assuming a cha- 
racter (for It, hypothetically) and then rejecting it (as un- 
suitable ; and thus by the process of elimination, getting at 
the Absolute , free from all attributes). And before the 
said attributes have been actually rejected, the Brahman 
qualified by them may be taken as one whose worship is laid 
down for the accomplishing of certain ordinary results (and 
not of the highest result of Deliverance). 
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" If the injunction of worship, based upon the wrong 
imposition of qualities on Brahman, is only for the purpose 
of bringing about (by the process of elimination) the due 
comprehension of the nature of Brahman, by the person 
seeking Final Release, — then in that case (these injunctions 
being for the purpose of the seeking after Final Release), 
persons entitled to worship would be just these persons who 
are entitled to Final Release ; just as in connection with the 
JDirsha-pUrmmds/i sacrifices, we have the text ‘ the fetching 
of the water should be done with the milking vessel ’ ; and 
the person entitled to the use of this * milking vessel ’ is the 
same who is performing the Darsha-Purnamasa." 

This does not affect our position. In the example cited, 
it being a fact that the fetching of water is possible only for 
one who is entitled to the performance of the JDarsha- 
pflrmtnasa , — it follows that the injunction of the * milking 
vessel 'to be used if cattle is desired is also meant for those who 
are performing the Darsha-pBrnamBsa. In the case in question 
however, the injunction (of worship) may be taken as referring 
to persons not necessarily seeking Final Release ; as it is 
possible for these persons also to comprehend, by means of 
the texts concerned, what is imposed upon Brahman ; so that 
in this case it does not necessarily follow that the persons 
entitled to the worship are the same as those entitled to Final 
Release. 

“ It may be that those Vsdanta texts that lay down the 
worshipping of the qualified Brahman help in the bringing 
about of the comprehension of the true nature of Brahman • 
but the same cannot be said of those texts that lay down the* 
worshipping of the Pranas and such other things.” 

Not so;' as these latter also ultimately lead to the same 
end, through the purification of the internal organ (accom- 
plished by means of the worship of the Pranas &c.), 

Thus then, we conclude that Brahman forms the subject- 
matter of all Vsd&nta texts; — their purpose consists in the 

m » 
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removal of evil by means of the attaining of Knowledge of 
Brahman ; so that of the Science of Vedanta also, those same 
are the Subject-matter and Purpose. 

LII. 

[That the subject-matter and purpose of the Vedanta are as described 
is implied by the first Vedanta Sutra j as the Potential affix always 
denotes the means of accomplishing a desired end.] 

Says the Opponent — “ All that the first Sutra lays down 
** is the fact that an enquiry (into the nature of Brahman) 
“ should be held ; how is it then that you are now putting 
“ forward in connection with the Inquiry into Vedanta, 
“ a subject-matter and a purpose that are not even mentioned 
“ in the Sfitra P” 

Our answer to this is as follows : — The said purpose and 
subject-matter are actually implied in the Sutra (even though 
they are not mentioned in so many words). Weshall show later 
on that all injunctive affixes — the Injunctive, the Imperative 
and the Potential — denote the means of accomplishing a 
desired end. So that when the first Sutra stands in the 
form — ‘ for the purpose of knowing Brahman, the Vedanta 
texts should be pondered over ’ — what the potential affix (in the 
term * should be pondered over ’) denotes is the fact that 
what is expressed by the Verbal root (to ‘ ponder ’), — i. e. the 
pondering or reflection — is the means of accomplishing some 
sort of a desirable end, in general ; — and when the question 
arises as to what particular desirable end it is that is accom- 
plished by means of the said reflection, it is Final Release that 
comes to be regarded as that end; for the simple reason that 
it i 3 the desire for Final Release that distinguishes the person 
undertaking the said Reflection or Inquiry ; just as (in the 
case of sacrificial performances) Heaven &c. come to be 
regarded as the end to be accomplished [by reason of the fact 
that it is desire for these that distinguishes the man under- 
taking the performances]. And as fpr the * Knowledge of 
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Brahman — it being the direct result of the Reflection express- 
ed by the verbal root, — and also the direct means of bringing 
about Final Release, — it comes in as an intervening agency ; 
just as ApUroa (being the result of Sacrifices and the cause 
of Heaven) does in the case of sacrificial performances. 

The Opponent (PrSbhakara) raises an objection — “ The 
Injunctive affix signifies, not the means of accomplishing a 
desire d end, but only injunction or command ; as it is only this 
latter that cannot be cognised by any other means of cogni- 
tion ; so that the injunctive affix urges the person addressed 
to the undertaking of what is denoted by the verbal root ; and 
it goes on to imply that what is denoted by the verbal root is 
the means of accomplishing the desired end.’’ 

There is nothing in this view ; as there is no possible 
incongruity (for the avoiding of which such an implication or 
presumption would be necessary). That is to say, in the 
absence of the fact that what is denoted by the verbal root is 
the means whereby the desired end is accomplished, (a) would 
the form of the Injunction itself be impossible? or ( h ) would 
its urging power be impossible? (a) It could not be the 
former ; as in the case of the obligatory and occasional duties, 
we have the injunction in its complete form, even though there 
are no results. ( b ) In the second case, when the Injunction 
urges the agent, does it do so through the desire for results, 
or by itself ? If the former, then the urging might be done by 
the desire itself ; and what would be the use of the Injunction? 
Specially as in the case of perceptible things, we find the 
desire doing the urging, independently by itself. If it be the 
latter, then the Injunction would, like the force of the 
stream, forcibly urge forward a person who may not have 
any desire at all for the result (accomplished by the action to 
which he is urged); and such urging (of persons without 
desire) would be possible even in a case where what is denoted 
by the verbal root is not the means of accomplishing any 
desired result at all! Otherwise it may be possible that the force 
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of the stream also would be urging (the drowning man) towards 
an action leading to a desirable result ! 

** Even though the Injunction alone may not presuppose 
the connection between the result and the action signified by 
the Verbal root,— yet, when the Injunction becomes recognised 
’by a person desiring the result, it does certainly come to 
establish that connection.” 

Not so \ as even so there would be no incongruity, even in 
the absence of such a connection. For instance, even though 
the desired result were not one to be accomplished by the 
action expressed by the verbal root, there would be nothing 
in the way of the desire for the said result being the qualifica- 
tion of the person entitled to undertake the act ; because in 
the case of such offerings (the Agnihdtra f. i.) as are laid 
down to be made * as long as one lives ’, the qualification of 
the performer consists in being alive, which certainly is not 
something accomplished by the act of offering. ° But even 
though this may be so when the qualification concerned 
is one that is not capable of being accomplished ; yet in 
cases where the qualification — in the shape of the result 
—is such as is capable of being accomplished, the result 
cannot be a qualification unless it be capable of being accom- 
plished by means of the act denoted by the verbal root.” 
This is not right ; for when you speak of ' capable of being 
accomplished', does it mean * capable of being accomplished by 
what is signified by (he verbal root ?' Or merely * capable of being 
accomplished ' in general ? If it is the former, then what is 
presupposed and what presupposes being the same, it involves 
the absurdity of a thing resting in itself. If it is the latter, 
then is the fact of Heaven being capable of being accomplish- 
ed known directly from words ? Or is it only implied ? It 
cannot be the former ; as there is no word expressing the idea. 
Nor can it be the latter ; as there is nothing that could imply 
it; inasmuch as we do not see anything that would be inex- 
plicable except on the basis of Heaven being regarded as 
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something to be accomplished. u Well, if Heaven were 
not something oapable of being accomplished, it could not 
have any connection with persons desirous of it.” Even so, 
Heaven could not be a qualification of the person entitled 
to the performance of the act, — on the strength of which we 
could assume the fact of its being capable of being accom* 
plishedby what is expressed by the verbal root. Then again, 
when one says * Devadatta has a dry stick ’, the stick is the 
qualification of Dgvadatta, and dryness is the qualification of 
the stick, — so when it is said * one desiring Heaven is entitled 
to the performance of actions ’, the desire is the qualification 
of the person entitled, and Heaven is the qualification of the 
Desire. “ But even Heaven may, through the Desire, be 
regarded as the qualification of the person.” Even so, it 
does not follow that Heaven is accomplished by means 
of the act denoted by the verbal root. For example, 
in the case of the sentence ‘ one desirous of study 
should live on alms’, even though the study is some- 
thing to be accomplished , and it enters into the qualification 
of the person entitled to perform the act referred to, yet it 
is not recognised as something capable of being accomplished 
by living on alms, whioh is the act denoted by the verbal 
root , {chaiSi'). “ But we also find the contrary to be 
the case in such sentences as * desiring riches one should 
serve the king Well, in that case (what we 
would urge is that), it is extremely difficult to 
determine how Heaven and desire for it can serve the pur- 
pose of qualifying the Agent ; for in the first place the term 
‘ desiring heaven ’ does not preclude the non-connection of 
the Agent with the Injunction of the JiarshapUrnamUsa ; 
as the preclusion of this non-connection is already accom- 
plished by the force of the obligatory Injunctive word 
itself ; — nor can the term be taken as precluding the connec- 
tion of other things (than the Z)cirshapU rna mUsa) ; for if 
persons not desiring heaven were to be precluded from the 
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parshapUrnamfoa Sacrifices, this preclusion would be 
incompatible with the obligatory character of the Injunctive 
word ; specially as the Obligatory Injunction is something 
entirely different from the Optional Injunction. '‘Bat 
these objections cease to apply if we take the preclusion to 
be of both, the connection of others and the non-connection 
of the Darshapnrn'imUsa. ” It is not so ; for though it is 
true that the obligatory injunction is expressed by the 
passage laying down the lifelong sacrifice, while the optional 
injunction is expressed by the passage speaking of ‘desiring 
Heaven — yet in reality there is no difference between the 
two injunctions, — as it is easily recognised that it i 3 the 
same J Darshapflrnamasa along with its subsidiaries that 
figures in both Injunctions. Then, as for this distinction 
between * obligatory ’ and * optional ’, that may be explained 
as bearing upon the difference in the character of the person 
entitled to the performance. Nor will it be right to argue 
that — “ if the desire for heaven is not a qualification for the 
Agent, the term ‘ desiring heaven ’ would be absolutely 
futile. ” For, just as in the case of the passage * holding the 
stick the priest recites the Praisa mantras we find that 
the priest reciting the Praisa mantras having already beeu 
spoken of elsewhere, all that this passage does is to speak 
of the stick as the qualification of the Priest, the sense 
being—' when the Priest recites the Praisa mantras he 
should hold a stick in the same manner, the term ‘ desir- 
ing Heaven ’ may be taken as poiuting to the Heaven as the 
qualification; ai has been declared by PSrthasarathi — ‘ as 
the result to be accomplished is what is desired, the term 
desire must be taken as referring to that ; how a mere quali- 
fication can be the predominant' faotor in a sentence 
has been shown in the case of the term holding the 
stick \ Even if the term * desiring heaven ’ is taken 
merely as pointing to the result (and not as qualifying the 
Agent), the real character of the Agent would be recognised 
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by implication. For instance, the fact of the Sacrifice being 
the means of accomplishing Heaven having been made 
known by the Injunctive and other affixes, the Agent, by 
himself, realises that the action mentioned is the means of 
accomplishing something that he desires, and thus comes to 
recognise himself as entitled to the performance of that 
action. Thus iu this manner the term * desiring heaven 
pointing to the result, becomes capable of being construed 
along with the sentence speaking of the means of accomplishing 
that result. And this is possible only if the Injunotive, the 
Potential and other affixes denote the fact of a certain act 
being the means of accomplishing something desirable, and 
not when they denote mere Injunction. Hence Injunction 
cannot be accepted as forming the denotation of the 
Injunctive and other affixes. 

Other writers hold that what is brought about by the 
Injunctive and other affixes is the cognition of ttie relation 
of cause and effeot between Heaven and the action denoted 
by the verbal root. Their position may be summed up as 
follows : — 

“ What is expressed by the injunctive sentence is the 
‘ Injunction as along with (qualified by) the subject-matter 
“ and the Agent. The subject-matter is the sacrifice, the 
*« person desirous of heaven is the Agent ; and with a view 
“ to render the Injunction effective, we presume the mutual 
“ relation of Action and Doer to subsist between these (the 
“ Agent and the subject-matter), — without which relation, 
“ as the subject-matter would not be put into action by the 
“ Agent, the Injunction would not be effective. Thus then, 
“ just as in the case of the man holding the stick, it is found 
“ that that which is connected with the man holding the stick 
“ ia also connected with the stick , — in the same manner 
u when the Sacrifice would be related to the urged Agent 
" who is desirous of heaven , it would become related also to the 
•* Heaven, which is a qualification (of the Agent). This 
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“ relation cannot be any other that that of the * Primary and 
“ Secondary ’ (the Principal and Subordinate). So that 
“ Heaven being the predominant factor, the Sacrifice becomes 
p 108 U re * afce< * i* as *be subordinate factor, and it 
“ follows that there subsists between these two the 
“ relation of cause and effect (the Sacrifice being the cause 
“ and Heaven the effect). ” 

There is nothing in this theory. For in the manner 
described, there might be a connection of the Sacrifice 
with even such qualifications of the Agent as living, burning 
of the house and so forth ’. “ Let there be this connec- 

tion — what is the harm ? ” Well, if there were such 
connection, the question would arise — does this being alive 
become connected as the subordinate factor in regard to what 
is denoted by the Verbal root? Or as the predominant factor? 
If the former, then, it would come to this that the being 
alive, which is a qualification of the Agent entitled to the 
obligatory DarshapUrnamasa, being subsidiary to this sacri- 
fice, would have to be connected also with the Suurya and 
other ectypes of it. That the Saury a sacrifice, laid down in the 
sentence ‘one desirous of Brahmic glory should offer the rice 
to Surya ’, is an ectype of the DarshapTlrnamUsa is made 
clear by the force of the injunction of the ‘ offering’ ; — this 
being so, in view of the ‘ law of transferences ’ that * the Ectype 
is to be performed like the Archetype ’, the subsidiary details 
of the I)arahapUrnam38a become applicable to the Saurya ; — 
and inasmuch as being alive is as much a detail as any other, 
this also becomes connected with the Saurya ; and thus the 
meaning of the injunction of the Saurya would be that * one 
should offer the rice to Sdrya throughout hie life M But 
inasmuch as the Saurya has been laid down for the person 
having a particular desire (that for Brahmic glory), this 
precludes the possibility of the connection of such details as 
pertain to an obligatory act ; so that the said incongruity 
®annot arise?'’ This is not right; because the con- 

Viv. 2 57. 
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ditions of the obligatory and optional acts should all be as 
applicable to the Ectype as to the Archetype (in view of the 
general law of Transference). 

If, on the other hand, the bring alive becomes connected 
(with the denotation of the Verbal root) as the predominant 
factor, — then, in that case, being the predominant factor, the 
being alive should be looked upon as something to be ace m- 
plished, just like Heaven. From all this it follows that the 
term ' desiring Heaven ’, which speaks of a particular result, 
becomes connected with the injunctive word, in virtue of the 
fact that every injunctive word in general signifies the means 
of accomplishing something desirable. 

Another objection is raised — “If the Injunctive affix 
“ signifies the means of accomplishing a desirable end, then 
“ there should be no instrumental ending in the sentence 
“ * Jyotistomena yajSta * ; as the instrumental is laid down 
“as to be used only for the signification of such instrumentality 
“ as is not already signified by conjugational or nominal or 
“ verbal affixes [and in the case in question the desired 
“instrumentality is ex-hypothesi already signified by the 
“ conjugational injunctive affix in ‘ YajSta.] 

This objection does not affect our position. Even though 
the injunctive affix (in YajSta) expresses the instrumentality 
of * sacrifice ’ in general,-— which is what is denoted by the 
verbal root * Yaj * (in * YajSta) — yet, it does not signify the 
instrumentality of the particular sacrifice Jyotistoma (for the 
signifying of which we require the instrumental ending in 
‘ Jyotistomena ’]. Thus there need be nothing incongruous in 
the fact that the means of accomplishing a desirable end is 
denoted by the injunctive affix. 

Now, when the Sutra stands in the form—* one who 
desires Final Release should reflect upon the VS^Snta tex-ts ’ 
-—what it signifies is the fact that Reflection is the means of 
accomplishing a desirable end in general ; bat it follows from 

Viv. 258. 
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this that Final Release, which is a particular kind of desirable 
end, is the final purpose of that Science of Reflection. And 
the term * Brahmajinasa serves to point out also the subject- 
matter of that science. Though in reality the subject-matter 
of the Science is dealt with in a later chapter (called the 
Saman vSyddhy dya), and the P urpose in the Fourth Ch apter, -—yet 
it becomes necessary to indicate these in the opening Stltra 
also ; as a due understanding of these is necessary before one 
undertakes the inquiry embodied in the Science. 

Thus then the purport of this section is that, inasmuch 
as this Science has a subject-matter and a definite purpose, 
people should undertake its study. 

End op Chapteb I. 


Fir. 259, 
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Specific Character 

85 

Specific Cognition 

125 

Specific form of thing 

118 

Specific Individuality 

... 67,82 

Standard of Comparison 

183 

Stream of Consciousness 

193 

Subjective 

101 

Subject-object Relation 

101 

Subsistence of many things 

80 

Substance 

19 

Substratum 

75 

Substratum of Contradiction 

204 

Stnwtratum of Negation 

120 

Substratum of Qualities 

75 

Substratum of a Thing 

91 

Bubttatum of Upaghis 

73 

Superfluity 

4 

Supposition 

... 207 

Supreme Brahman 

247 

Surmbe 

... 207 
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233 

‘ Sva ’ (oueself ) 

!«• 

9 

Svabbava 


101 

Svabhava Relation 


107 

Svarupasam bandha 


128 

Svarupa-Bhetfa 


194 

Svarupasattva 


182 

Svikrija (admitted) 


1 

T. 

4 £adlyaja ’ 

... 

105 

“Tanmatiadblli ” 

• •ft 

69 

Tarka 

Ml 

206 

Tarkas 

••• 

243 

4 Time ’ 


179 

Time characterised by action 

Ml 

181 

True Knowledge 

ass 

46 

Two-sided Certainties 

•M 

188 

Tyaga (retraction) 

... 

2 

u. 

U day ana 


36, 19 

Umpire 


31,239 

Uncertainty 


19 

Undesirable contingency 


207 

Unique feature 


18 

Unknown 


243 

Unknown Subject 


244 

Unseen Force 

...176,219 

Upadhi 

... 

73, 83 

Upaya 

• •• 

37 

Use of Pronouns 

Ml 

41 

Utsarga 
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Vachaspati Mishra 


198 

Vague Abstract form 


104 

Vaijatya 

• •• 

237 

Vaisbe^ika tenet 

sue 

153 

Validity of the Vedanta view 

Ml 

1 

Valid Prama 

Ml 

192 

Ve^aufa Philosophy 


41 

Vedagtin 

Ml 

16 

Vicious Circle 

• SI 

140,231 

Vicious Regress 

• at 

220, 228 

Viparyayaparyavasana 

• •• 

244 
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Virotfha 

Vi$aya 

$i§ ayavis ay ibliava 

Ml 

• a# 

197 

104 

101 

Vyapya 

Vyavaharyatva 

•w 

••• 207 

• •a 228 

Vifayi 

IM 

104 
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VifhSjana 

• •1 

60 

Weakness of basic premisses 

... 244 

VishSsya 

ttt 

60 

Wrangling 

... 16 

Vishi'ta 

Ml 

65 

Wrangling discussion 

..a 3 

Vitarka (doubt) 

Ml 

41 

Wrong Cognition 

...188, 218 

Vyaghata 

• M 

219 

Wrong Knowledge 

... 46 

Vyapaka 

IM 

206 

Wrong induction 

... 233 



NOTICE OF MANUSCRIPTS. 

I 

Anviksanayataftvabodha— by VardbamSna UpSdhySya— 
Palm-leaf. 94 Leaves. Containing the first three Sufras — • 
‘ frisUfri ' — of an original Commentary on the Nyaya-SHfras 
of Gautama. Dated 392 of the 1 LaksmSna Sena ’ Era. 

This is a voluminous and extremely illuminating commen- 
tary on the Sutras written by the Author after he had 
finished his Commentary upon UdayanachSrya’s ‘ Pari- 
shuddki ’ on Vachaspati Mishra’s * NydyavUr(ikat<i(parya- 
tikU ’. The writing of an independent commentary on the 
original Sutras appears to have been the custom of several 
old writers on Nyaya. Udayanacharya, after writing the 
Parishuddhi, wrote his gattvabodhi — otherwise called ‘ NyUya - 
parishista ’• — on the Sutras ; [this has been commented upon by 
VardhamSna separately] ; VardhamSna, after having written 
his commentary or Udayana’s works, wrote the AnvikfU- 
naygfatfoabodha ; and I am told, Jayauta Bhatta also, after 
writing the NyUyamanjari, * wrote an elaborate Commentary 
on the Sutras, called NyUyakalika. 

VardhamSna was a Brahmaija of Mithila, the son and 
pupil of Gatigesha UpSdhySya, the author of the JJaffoachin- 
tUmani. Every one of Vardkamana’s works contains the 
following verses : — 

|| 

wTvwi 

$ f«n4n!*r< n 

mviWiiiw'si i 

•HHftw rnwns *nr. it 

He is the author of the following works— (1) NyUyani- 
hmfhaprakisha — Commentary on Udayana’s * Par if hut}# hi’; 
^ Pwkfchar-ori the Nyayakusamaajali ; (8) a Commentary 
oa the fymalattvawika ; (t) Commentary on Udayana’s 
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NySyaparishisfa ; (5) Commentary on NyUyalilaoati ; (6) 

Commentary on the Kiranfioali ; (7) Anoikgduayalaf foa- 

boQha ; (8) Commentary on Shrl-Harsa’s Khandanakhanda- 
khdtfaya [Gokulanatha TJpacJhyaya in his KhandanSkuthSra 
refers to this work— W&nfa V 

wnviwKai .*m ftlTOlj. 

II 

The same bundle contains a fragment of a Commentary 
on the NyAya-Sutras by Keshava Mishra, the author of the 
yarkabhdsa. The Commentary is conoise and clear ; and 
confines itself to explanation pure and simple. 


NOTICE OF BOOKS. 

The Indian Literary Year Book and Authors’ Who is Who, 
Edited by Prof. N. Mitra, M.A., and Published by the Panini 
Office, Bahadurganj, Allahabad — Price, Rs. 2. 

We notice with great pleasure the publication of a useful 
book of reference, which was a great desideratum. Thacker’s 
Directory is not only too costly and too bulky for ordinary 
use j it does not also serve the purpose which the book 
under notice does . 

We are glad that we have now in print a collection (if 
not at present a very large collection) of the names of 
Indian Authors and their principal works, of Periodicals, 
News Agencies, Libraries and Reading Rooms, Scientific 
Associations, Printing Presses, Booksellers and Publishers, 
and also the full texts of the Newspapers Act of 19 08, the* 
Indian Press Act of 1910, the Indian Copyright Act of 1914jjf 
and the Indian Copyright Regulations of 1914. In fact 
it is a veritable Vade Me cum for the book-trade . 

So far as we have been able to see, the present publication 
is as accurate as it is useful. The inevitable printers’ devil, 
however, has still got his fair share. (EJ. g. * His Majesty's Life 
in the Highlands’ for < Bsr Majesty’s’). SoDqie information is 
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out of date ; bat very little. E. g. Dr. Bhandakar is, to the 
best of oar kaowledge, ao longer a Professor at Poona, and 
Prof. Yogendranath Samaddar is at Bankipore now. and 
not at Hazaribagh ; tbe Comrade of Delhi is now extinct. 

These faults do not however materially detract from tbe 
value of the book, and we hope that in ooming years it may 
improve and prosper, as all useful publications are destined 
to do. 

A. J. 
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ApHTlTl II. 

Daily Lesion I. 

Section (1). 

Detailed Examination of Doubt. 

[SGtras 1 — 7.] 

BhAsya. 

[P. 60, L. 1 to L. 11.) 

After this proceeds the detailed examination of Pramdna 
and the other categories. And, inasmuch as every definitive 
cognition has been declared (in Sfitra 1*1-41) to consist in the 
‘ascertainment of the real character of a thing after duly 
deliberating over the two sides of the question,* (whereby 
deliberation or Doubt , is made the precursor of all Definite 
Cognition)— it is Doubt that is examined first of all.* 

Stifra (1). 

No Doubt can akisb either fbom the certain 

COGNITION OP PROPERTIES COMMON TO SEVERAL OBJECTS, 

OR PROM TUB CERTAIN COGNITION OP CHARACTERS BELONG- 
ING TO ONLY ONE OP THE OBJECTS.”f 

(a) “As a matter of fact, Doubt arises from the cognition 
“ of common properties, and not from the properties only J; — 
“ (6) or again, as a matter of fact, we do not find any Doubt 
“ arising from the mere cognition of the property and the 
“ things possessing that property ; — i.e. no Doubt is found to 


0 The Vdr\ika gives further reasons for beginning the detailed examimtion 
with Doubt, even though the enunciation has begun with Pramdna. 

f Sutras 1 to 5 embody the Pilrvapaksa view — which traverses the explana- 
tion of Doubt provided in SCL 1-1-23. 

JThis opening sentence of the Bhdsya in a little obscure. The words of the 
Sdfra apparently mean that 4 Doubt does not arise from the cognition of common 
properties * ; while the Bhd\ya represents the sense to be that 4 Doubt arises from the 
cognition of common properties. * The explanation given in the Footnote (in the 
Vizianagram Series Edition) is in itself a forced one : but it would be acceptable if it 
did not make this opening sentence identical in sense with what follows as the fourth 
alternative explanation provided by the Bhdsya in L. 8 below. Both the Vdr(ika 
and the fdiparya have felt this difficulty. The former characterises this first state- 
ment of the P&rvapaksa as 4 Tafhdshruti u(ikanam f 9 and the latter remarks that the 
statement is made regardless Of the explanations that have been provided under 8Q. 
1-1-23. The real explanation is as follows, as is made clear in the Bh&tyachamfra. 

The present Sfi. I contains three statements— I W*TWWnf«WWfTW * JT1W 
* (this denies the first statement in SCL M-23, viz . ; this is ioter- 

f reted by the Bha. as representing the four pdrvapakfas (a) taking of Sfi. 

1-23 to mean mere pretence or connection , and denying that mere presence of common 
^operties gives rise to Doubt, which only arises when these properties are duly 
ognited ; (b) taking WWWpg to mean cognition, and denying that any doubt can 
le even from the recognition of common properties in only one of the two things 
tbkt enter into the doubt ; (c) taking W f***definite ascertainment ; and (d) stating the 
ohffo&ion in different ^manner from (c), II. wftwwwfsifwtiira n Wfijthis 
^WShfthe of Su* 1-1-23, which containing the same term is 

^pe» to all the four purvapaksas that have been urged above. III. 

' Nydya Vol. II. 1 
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“ arise at the time that the observer has the idea* I perceive 
“ a property common to these two things* ; — (c) or it is not 
*' possible for any Doubt to arise from the cognition of com- 
“ mon properties, when the thing (in regard to which the 
“ common properties are perceived) is different (from that in 
'* which the common properties are perceived); e.g. when the 
" cognition (of common properties) appears in regard to one 
thing, for instance Colour , the Doubt cannot arise in regard 
“ to another thing, for instance Touch ; — (d) or lastly ^ from 
“ Adhyavrdya , — which stands for conviction, certain cogiivion, 
'* —there cannot arise Doubt, which stands for uncertain 
“ cognition ; as in this case there would be no affinity between 
" Cause and effect (which is essential), 

“ These same objections apply also to the view that Doubt 
° arises anikad harmadhyavsaydt, i.e., from the ccnviotion of 
“ the properties of several things. 

“ Nor does Doubt ever arise from the cognition of the 
“ properties of any one out of two things ; on the contrary, 
“ from such cognition there arises the certain cognition of 
“ that one thing. ”f 

Vurtika on Sti. ( 1 ). 

[P. 183, L. 4 to P. 185, L. 8]. 

Introductory. 

It has been declared in the Bhfisya [Trans. P. 11) that 
— * the Science of Reasoning proceeds by three’ processes, by 
enunciation, by definition and by examination — of these the 
Enunciation and Definition (of the Categories) have been ex- 
plained under the foregoing Adltydya ; next to follow is their 
Examination. Inasmuch as the Definition of the Categories 
has followed the order in which they were enunicated , the 
same order should be observed in the Examination also ; so 
that the categories should be examined in the same order ; 
and as the first category to be enunciated and defined was 
PramSna, it would be only right to begin the Examination alsjj- 
with the same. Though thus the opening of the present 

" - -■ i t wO'l 

° ‘This thing (which is seen) an'! that thing (which is remembered) ; 

■*, WSW faWw W* WV Vtlfts-sayg Bh^yachandra, 

f This alternative takes 'anika ’ as equivalent to < anyafum, ’one of thi* two 
(i ^«iini1ar things. 

■tyaya, Y&Jtkr 8 
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A«?hy5ya should be the occasion for starting the Examination 
of the Pramdnas, the Sutra skips over these, and proceeds 
with the Examination of Doubt. “ Why should there be a 
change in the order ? ” Doubt is the first to be examined, 
because it is the principal accessory of all examination ; as is 
clear from the definition that the Sutra (1-1-41) liasprovidedof 
Definitive Cognition as the * ascertainment of the real charac- 
ter of a thing after due pondering ooer the two sides of tha 
question ’ [where it is shown that pondering, i.e. Doubt, 
stands at the base of all cogitation J. ‘‘ But it has been 
declared (in the Bhasya, Text P. 48, L. 10 to 13) that it is not 
necessary that every Definitivo Cognition should proceed after 
due pondering over the two sides of a question ; aud it has 
been added that in the case of Discussion the definitive cogni- 
tion is arrived at by means of the arguments in support 
of the two sides of the question ; and that in the case of a 
Scientific Treatise, it is arrived at without any (Doubt) at all. 
So that the present enquiry forming part of a scientific 
treatise, there is no..reason why it should begin the section on 
Examination with Doubt ; specially as it is only in the case of 
Hypothetical Reasoning that enquiry is preceded by Doubt.” 
It is quite true that Doubt is not a necessary factor in all 
Definitive Cognition ; but it is a necessary element in 
all enquiry ; the Definitive Cognition may or may not 
be preceded by Doubt, but enquiry must always be pre- 
ceded by Doubt. What the Bk'dsya has said in regard 
to the absence of Doubt in Discussion and Scientific 
^Treatises is only with reference to the two parties to the 
. discussion ; the sense being that in regard to matters 
dealt with in the Science there is no doubt in the minds of 
&e two controversialists, both of them (being learned and 

hbhoe) quite certain as to the doctrines of the Science ;* and 

l % The fa {part/a adds-' It is only when the two persons are faHy learned 
have no doubts in regard to wbat is contained in the Shdtfra ; but when 
thftdbssdon is held between two students, or between a student and hi* 4 
tutor, diwais certainly room for doubt ; in which case the Investigation is preceded 

Nnflua VnL JT7I 21 
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jbs regards the Science itself, of oourse there is no room for 
doubt; as the matters it deals with are such as are fully ascertain- 
ed by the writer and are not open to doubt. For instance, in the 
course of discussion (on the eternalityof words) the controver- 
sialists proceed to examine whether the arguments in support 
of eternality or those in support of non-eteruality are the stron- 
ger of the two ; and in the Science also there is enquiry as to 
the effectiveness or otherwise of the arguments that are 
adduced (in support of a certain doctrine); 

Var : P. 184. an( j for the ascertaining of this there has 
to be a Doubt. So that all enquiry being preceded by Doubt, 
and the entire process of Examination being dependent upon 
Doubt, it is Doubt that is examined first of all. 

Now Doubt is a cognition of the nature of uncertainty 
in regard to the exact nature of a thing. It might be urged 
that this involves a contradiction in terms, — that which is 
Cognition being asserted to be of the nature of uncertainty 
involving a contradiction [cognition always standing for 
definite certain cognition]. But this would not be true ; as 
such an argument would show that the objector does not 
grasp the true nature of Cognitions : as a matter of fact, by 
itself Cognition is absolutely vague and abstract; so that 
when it appears in connection with an object, all that happens 
to it is that it becomes defined and concrete ; and it does not 
necessarily follow that it apprehends the true nature of that 
object. 

This Doubt having been defined (in Sfi. 1-1-23) as * that 
wavering Judgment arising from the cognition of common 
properties &c. &c.\ — the following exception is taken to thq£ 
definition. 

by doubt/ Tbe Pariehudfi remarks— In the, Shaqra the Investigation is for 
the benefit of the Pupil ; and the Pupil certainly has his doubts. In 
also it is true that tbe parties are certain as to their conclusions ; but they ata$ have 
tbeir doubts as to the comparative strength and weakness of their argument#} and 
Ihis is ascertained by Investigation. 
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‘‘ No Doubt can arise, Sfc. — says the Stitra. The 

objection herein urged is against wliat is directly expressed 
by the words of the definition (provided in Su. 1-1-23).* 

[The sense of the objection is as follows] — “ (a) Doubt 
arises, as a matter of fact, from the Cogni- 
Purvapaksa. ^ Qn 0 f a common property, and not mere- 

“ ly from the common property ; what becomes a cause 
“ of Doubt is that common property which is cognised. — (ft) 
“ Or, no Doubt is found to arise from the mere cognition of 
“ the property and the things possessing that property ; for 
instance, where do we ever have any Doubt following from 
“ the cognition of a property and the things possessing it, 
“ which is expressed in the conception that * I perceive a 
“ property common to these things’ ?*[ — (c) Or no doubt arises 
ts where the two things are different ; that is to say, 
“ no Doubt arises in regard to one thing when what 
“ is perceived is a totally different thing {. — ( d ) Or the 
“ Cognition of common property cannot be the cause of 
“ Doubt, as a cognition partakes of the nature of certainty, 
“ which is absent in Doubt [and certainly what is certain in 
“ its character cannot be the cause of what is not-certain ]. 
“ (e) These same arguments hold good in regard to the 
“ cognition of the properties if several objects' §(e.l) No 
“ doubt can arise with regard to things perceived and not per- 
« ceived (e. g., the post and tho man) ; it cannot arise with regard 
“ to what is perceived, because what is perceived is known 
<« w ith certainty ; nor can it arise with regard to what is not 
“ perceived, for the simple reason that it is not perceived. 
*' (e.2) It is not right to assert that Doubt arises from * the 


* 9 This, says the fd\parya, has been added because the objections urged do 

not at all lie against the definition that has been deduced by the Bh&eyz % from the 
'words of the Sdtra, 

^)* For instance, when the observer perceives the man and the poet, and also their 
OomsKlon property, tallness— no Doubt arises. 

When wbat is perceived by tbe eye is the poet , there can be no doubt 
in regard to Man. 

$ The V&rtika adds four further items to the PUrvapakpz. 
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“ cognition of common properties’ ; as it often happens that 
“ even when there is * cognition of common properties,’ no 
“ Doubt arises *, that is to say, Doubt is not found to appear 
'* even when the ‘cognition of common properties ’ is present ; 
“ as for instance, when we cognise, in Sound, the character of 
“ being a product (which is common to Sound along with 
“ many other things), there does not arise any Doubt at all 
“[on the contrary, there appears the certain conviction of its 
“ non-eternality], (e.3) Nor will it be right to assert that* 
“ what is meant is that Doubt arises only when there is 
“ * cognition of common characters ’ [and not that whenever 
“ there is such cognition Doubt must arise] ; — this will not 
“ be right ; for as a matter of fact Doubt is found to arise 
„ „ “otherwise also; for instance, Doubt arises 

when on finding mutually contradictory 
“ properties co-existing in the same thing, one fails to com- 
“ prehend the real character of that thing ; as we find in the 
“case of the * neutralised ’ probans. (e.4) Lastly, the 
“ property which subsists in only one thing cannot be called 
“ ‘ common’; and (in the case of Doubt, with regard to Man 
“and Post, for instance) the property (tallness) is perceived 
“ as subsisting in only one thing (the Post;) and certainly that 
“ which subsists in only one thing cannot be called ‘ common.’ 

Sn(ra (2) 

(/) “Nob fbom thb cognition of divbbsitt of opinions, 

OB FBOM THAT OF UNOBBTAINTY.” 

Bhctsya on SO. (2) 

[P. 60, L. 13 to P. 61, L. 2.] 

(11 “ Doubt does not arise either from * diversity of 
“ opinions ’ only, or from « uncertaint y ’ only ; in fact Doubt 

° reading in lines 19-21 of (he Test is not quite satisfactory indtW’V 

the two editions. The Benares edition reads » » in , ioe l9 M weU „ Jn 

L 21 ; tl,e Bib ‘ Ind ‘ edition reads * V*™*’ In 1. 19, and * w**, * i»\ 21. 

The right reading apparently is simply « , in j. 19 ( „ read ia th# m 

I&d. edition) and « » in 1. 21 (as found k the Benares edition). 

MjfUjfu V&XL 6 
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tt appears in a naan who knows of the ‘diversity of opinions’;— 
«* similarly it appears in one who is cognisant of the 
« uncertainty.’* (2) Or, how could any Doubt arise from 
“ the certain cognition of the fact that ‘some people think 
“that the Soul exists, while others think that it does not 
“ exist’? Similatly.t in regard to the ‘uncertainty of per* 

“ ception’ (which has been held in Su. 1-1-23, to be a cause 
“ of Doubt). What happens in the case of uncertainty is 
“ that the observer duly recognises that there ean be no certainty 
“ as to the thing being perceived (actually cognised as pos- 
l ' sessed of a ceitam character) and also that there is no 
“ certainty as to its being not perceived (actually cognised 
“as not possessing a certain character); and when each of 
“ these facts is duly cognised, there can be no Doubt$ 

Varlika on SR. 2. 

[P. 185, L. 5 to L. 7.] 

“ The arguments put forward above serve also to preclude 
“ the view that Doubt arises from the cognition of difference 
“ of opinions and from that of uncertainly . Doubt arises from 
“ the cognition of difference of opinion and from that of un- 
“ certainty, and not merely from * difference of opinion ’ and 
“ ‘uncertainty.’ 

Sutra (3). 

( g ) “ Also because in a cask op Diversity op opinion 

THERE IS CERTAINTY OP CONVICTION. 

Bhdsya on SR. (3). 

[P. 61, L. 4, L. 6]. 

«* That which you regard to be a case of ‘ diversity of 
“ opinions’ is a case of certain conviction ; it represents the 
*• certain conviction of two persons in regard to two opposite 
« ideas [one man being certain of the existence of the Soul 

° The Bhdsyachandra says that this Pflrvapakfa emanates from one who does 
not rightly comprehend the meanings of the two terms 4 vip*at\paiti ’ and * avyaias- 
(Ad as contained in Su. 14-23, and hence denies the fact of Doubt proceeding from these. 

And here also in the Bhasya, the statement of the Parvapakna (i) proceeds on 
the basis of the term 4 upapa fU 1 being taken to signify mere 'presence, while that 
hi (2) is based upon 4 upapatjl 1 signifying cognition . 

4 WT giveB better sense— and is found in the Puri Mss. as also in three other JIss. 

% The Bhdsyachandra interprets 4 vpalabtfu ’ as means of cognising a thing as 
possessing & character, and ‘anupalabdhi * as a means of cognising it as not possessing 
it 8o that in cases of uncertainty all that the observer feels is that there is neithei 
any proof nor disproof of a certain fact ; and what this means is that the man wil 
hays no idea at all, and not that he will have a doubt 

Nyaya Vol. 
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“ while the other is certain of its non-existence, each man 
** having a firm conviction in regard to his own opinion, 
" which is contrary to the opinion of another person.]. So 
that if Doubt arose from * diversity of opinions, ’ it would 
“ arise also from ‘ certain conviotion * (which is absurd). 

Varfiki on Su. (3). 

[P. 185, L. 8.] 

" As there is certainty of conviction in the case of what 
“ you call * diversity of opinions, ’ it is not a case of ‘ diversity 
“ of opinions * at all [That would be a case of real * diversity 
“ of opinions’ where the two opinions are held by the same 
“ man, and not when they are held by different men ; as 
“ when one man holds that Soul exists and another holds 
“ that it does not exist ; and it is only in the former case 
" that the man would be in doubt]. 

Sutra ( 4). 

(h) “ Further, because uncertainty itself is quite 
certain in its uncertain character [no Doubt 

can arise from it] ”. 

Bhdsya on Su, (4). 

[P.61, L. 8 to L. 10.] 

“ No Doubt can arise — this has to be added to the SQtra. 
“ The meaning is this: — If the Uncertainty (that has been h^ld 
" to be the cause of Doubt) is, in itself, quite certain, then, 
"inasmuch as theie is certainty — it would not be a case of 
“ Uncertain' y at all ; so that there should be no Doubt possible. 
" If, on the other hand, the Uncertainty * is not quite certain 
" in its own character, this would mean that it is not a real 
“ Uncertainty at all, being not certain in its uncertain 
" character ; and in this case also no Doubt should arise.” 

Vartilca on Su. (4). 

[P. 185, LI. 10*11]. 

“ Inasmuch as every Uncertainty must be certain in its 
“ own character, there can be no real Uncertainty at all (from 
which Doubt would arise). 

* The printed text reads 4 vyav < w $ h & \ bat the sense requires 4 avyavasfhd \ 
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Sutra (5). 

</)“ Lastly, Doubt would never cease ; inasmuch 

AS THE PROPERTY (WHOSE COGNITION GIVES BISB TO THH 

“ Doubt) continues to exist.” 

Bhasya on 8il. (5). 

[P. 61, L. 12 to 14.J 

“ You hold that Doubt arises from the cognition of a 
common property ; now on this theory Doubt should be 
“absolutely persistent;* for inasmuch as the cognition of 
*‘ the common property (which is the cause) doos not cease 
“ to exist., there should be no cessation of the Doubt (which is 
“ the effect). As a matter of fact, even while ouois pondering 
“ over a certain thing (the Post, for instance), this tiling does 
„ not cease to be known as possessing the (common) property 
“ (Tallness for instance, whose perception may have given 
“ rise to Doubt); in fact it always retains that property [so 
‘‘that when the cause is there, the effect, in the shape of 
“ the Doubt, must be there also]. 

V'artika on Su. (ft). 

[P. 185, LI. 13-14.] 

“ Such causes a3 the ‘ common property ’ and the like 
“ being persistent in the thing, Doubt should be eternal ; 
" such is the meaning of Sutra. M 


BhUsya on Su. (6). 

[P. 61, L. 14 to P. 64, L. 6.] 

To the above detailed Objection (embodied in SO^ras 

hanta 1 —5), ^ f°U° win g is the reply briefly stated 
an *‘‘ - (in one SQtraj— ■ 

Sutra (6). 

When Doubt is held to arise only fbom such 
COGNITION AS HAS BEEN DESCRIBED (iN SB. 1-1-23) AS 
NOT APPREHENDING THE SPBOIFIC CHARACTER OF ANY ONB 
OBJECT* t —THERB IS NO POSSIBILITY OF EITHER THERE BEING 


° 2. B. It should continue even when the distinguishing feature of any one thing 
would be clearly perceived. 

f Though this is a qualification of Doubt, it may be regarded as qualifying the 
Source of Doubt also — lihatyachandra. 
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no Doubt at ali., or of there arising a Doubt that 

WOULD BE UNCEASINGLY PERSISTENT.* 1 (St?. 6). 

There arises no such contingency as that no Doubt sliould 
arise, or that (when arisen) the Doubt should never cease, f 
“ How so ? ’* 

(a) Well, it has been argued by the Purvapaksin ( Bhdsyn 
P. (><), L. 2) that ‘ what is the cause of Doubt is the cognition 
of the common property, and not the common property 
itself’; — and this is quite true. “Why then is not this 
Bha P 62 fact clearly mentioned (in the Sutra)? ” For 

a. . >- th e simple reason that this is already implied 

in the term * vishdsapeksah’; ‘ in which the definite cognition 
of the specific character of any one object is wanting ’ (Su. 
1-1-23). By the ‘ apelcsct ’ of the * specific character’ is meant 
the wanting to know it ;f and this is real and effective (and 
possible i only while the specific character is not perceived; 
and when the Sutra does not use the term * samflnadharma- 
pSlesa h ’, ‘wanting the cognition of the common property’; 
this omission means that there is no wanting of the cognition 
of the common property ; and this no wanting would be pos- 
sible only when there is direct cognition of the common 
property ; so that by the force of this (omission of the wanting 
of the cognition of the common property ‘ it is implied that 
there is cognition of the common property, from which cogni- 
tion the Doubt arises. § As a matter or fact however, the 
Purv rpaksa argument is set aside by the presence of the 
term ‘ upapatti' itself in the Su. (1-1-23) : What the Sutra 
says is that Doubt arises from the* upapatti ’ of the common 
property ; and there can be no upapatti of a thing apart from 
the cognition of its existence ; for a common property whose 
existence is not cognised would be as good as non-exis- 
tent. Then again [even granting that the term * upapatti’ 
denotes mere presence, and not cognition of existence ], a 
terra that expresses an object also generally denotes the 

* The Ny&yasfttravirarana explains the term { visMt&peksah' of this Sfltra to 
mean 4 depending upon such peculiar ciroumstanees as the non-realisation of the diffi- 
culties caused by the remoteness of the object (and such other conditions which 
obstruct the correct perception of it) \ 

f is the correct reading as found in both Puri MSS. , ‘Doubts of 

any one kind cannot go on appearing unceasingly ’ — Bhasyachandra . 
t T.E. ‘ The absence of its Knowledge * — says the Bhdsyn, 1 handra, 

§ This answer to the PtirvapaJcsa proceeds on the admission that the word 
4 upapatti ’ in Su. 1-1-23 means presence — the meaning assigned to the term by the 
Pfirvapaksin. The real answer however is that the term 4 upapatji ’ itself means 
cognition ; and this answer follows in the next sentence. 
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cognition of that object; e. g. when in ordinary parlance 
people say, ‘fire is inferred from smoke’, what this 
assertion is understood to mean is that ‘ Fire is inferred 
from the perception of etnolce’; and why is it so ? Simply 
because fire is inferred only when one has perceived the 
smoke, and not while he does not perceive it; and yet in 
the said assertion, we do not find the term ‘ perception 
though everyone admits that that is what the assertion means; 
from which it is clear that the person who hears and under- 
stands the said assertion admits that a term expressing 
the object also denotes the cognition of that object. Similarly 
in the case in question, the term ‘common property ’ may 
be taken to denote the cognition of the common property. 

(b) It has been urged in the PFtrvapalcsa \UhSsga, P. 60, 
LI. 5-6) that — ‘‘No doubt is found to arise at the time 
that the observer has the idea ‘ I perceive a property 
common to these two things wherein there is an apprehen- 
sion of the property and the things possessing it. 1 ’* — Bat 
what is here asserted refers to what is perceived before 
(the appearance of Doubt), — the idea present in the observer’s 
mind (at the time that Doubt appears) being in the 
following form — ‘ I am perceiving now a property that is 
common to two things known to me (perceived by me be- 
fore), — and I am not perceiving any property that belongs to 
any one of them specifically, — how may I find some such 
specific property whereby I may be certain as to one or the 

I other?’ — and certainly adoubt in this form doe3 not cease mere- 
ly ou the perception of a common property bringing to the 
mind that property and the thing possessing that pr. party. 

(c) Thirdly, it has been urged (BhSaya, P. 60, L 6) that— 
“ Doubt with regard to one thing cannot ^rise from the 
certain conviction with regard to another.” — This could be 
rightly urged only against one who holds the view that mere 
certain conviction with regard to one thing is the causeof 
Doubt [and we do not hold any such viewt]. 

* The printed text spoiisthe passage by wrong punctuation It should read as 

vFh wsiwfwnfc WTCWTW afs The Puri MS. ‘A’ read* ‘ n«s » 

instead of ‘ UTOHt ’ as in the printed text, and i his is more in keeping with the form 
in which this statement has appeared in the Pirvapaksu — Bhdsva. P. 60 I.l A ft 
Puri MS. ‘ B’ reads as in the printed text. ’ 

The fa{parya has explained as equivalent to the Bhdtya- 

ehandra, const rueMhus — ‘ wfipw’ 

WwyofwSw WWTW.* ‘you have assumed that the Doubter’s direct appre- 
hension is the cause of Doubt and then urged that &c. &c. ’ 1 ’ 

t Our view being that Doubt arises regarding a thing with speeiBc properties, 
when what is perceived is only a thing at possessing properties common to more 
loan one thing. — Bhd*yachandra. 
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(d) Fourthly, it has been urged (Bhfisya, P. 60, L 8) 
that — “(From the oertain cognition of common property. 
Doubt cannot arise) as in this case there would not be that 
affinity between cause and effect (which is essential)*’— 
But what constitutes the ‘affinity* between cause and effect 
is only the fact that the presence and absence of the effect 
are in accordance with the presence and absence of the cause ; 
and further, when between two things it is found that if one 
comes into existence the other also comes into existence, and 
if the former does not come to existence, the latter also does 
not come into existence, — then the former is called the 
Bha P 63 ‘cause’ aud the latter the * effect’; this is what 

constitutes another affinity’ or ‘homogeneity’ 
(between cause and effect) ;t and certainly thrre is this 
* affinity ' between Doubt and its cause (the perception of 
Common Property).!: 

(e) The above reasoning also serves to answer ‘the Purva - 
paksn argument urged in (Bhasya, P. CO, L. 10), that no 
Doubt can. arise from the cognition of the property of several 
things. 

(f) It has been urged by the Purvapaksin (under SCI. 2) 
that — ‘ No Doubt can arise from the Cognition of either 
diverse opinions or uncertainty. ” — Now our answer to this 
is that, (as regards the case of Diverse opinions ) when the 
Doubt appears, the idea present in the observer's mind is as 
follows — * From two contradictory statements I find the thing 
to be possessed of contradictory properties, — and 1 do not 
know of any spocific circumstance attending it, — nor do I 

# The certain cognitiou of common property apprehends the presence of such 
property; while Doubt apprehends th e absence of such property ; and no affinity is 
possible between two such heterogeneous cognitions f— this is the meaning of the 
PUrvapaksa-Bh&syachandra . 

f According to the Bh&syachandra, these are two affinities pointed out here 
as expressed in the translation. It may however be simpler to take the secvnd 
aa only explanatory of the fii st ; the only affinity consisting in the fact that the 
presence and absence of the one are in accordance (simultaneous) with the presei.ce 
and absence of the other ; that is to 6ay, the affinity consists in the fact that when 
one comes into existence, the other also does the same &c.&c» 

% The V&r\ik* does not accept this vijw of ‘affinity* ; according to it the 
homogeneity between Ooubt and its cause in the shape ot the Cognition of common 
property consists in the fact that in both the Cognition Of specific properties is 
wanting. The Tatparya adds that according to the view expressed in the Bh&$ya f 
the case of all eternal causes would be excluded ; as they never come into existence 
and cease to exist •* 
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perceive any such, whereby I could be certain with regard 
to one or the other of the two properties, — what specifio 
circumstance could there be, whereby 1 could become certain 
with regard to one or the other'? — .And such being the 
well-known form of the Doubt brought about by the 
Diversity of Opinions (as helped by the non-cognition of 
special conditions), it caunob be rejected simply by reason 
of the comprehension (by the third party) of the diversity 
of opinions.* '1 he same holds good also with regard to 
what has been urged against Doubt arising from the 1 uncer- 
tainty in regard to perception and non-perception’, f 
this case also the particular form in which tho Doubt appears 
makes it clear that it arises from tho cognition of uncertainty 
as helped by the non-cognition of special circumstances. 
And tliis Doubt also cannot be rejected merely by reason 
of the cognition of uncertainty]. 

(7) It has been urged (in Hu. 3) that — Because there is 
certainty of conviction in the case of Diversity of opinions 
(no Doubt can arise from this latter)." — Now what is held 
to be the cause of Doubt is tho Cognition of that which 
is denoted by the term * Diversity of opinions,’ this Cognition 
being wanting iu the conception of any specific character 
(favouring any one of the opinions); and certainly it is not 
fair to discard the view merely by thrusting a different name 
(to what is meant by ‘diverse opinions ’) ; that is to say, the 
term ‘diverse opinions’ stands for contradictory assertions 
with regard to one and the same thing ; what gives rise to 
Doubt is the Cognition (by tho third parry, tho enquirer) of 
such assertions, as helped by the non-cognition of any special 
circumstances (in favour of 0110 or the other) ; and it cannot 
ceqse to give rise to doubt merely by your giving to it a 
different name; so that this argument of tho Purvapak§ia 
can only delude the iguorant.J 

• faafaofwmiv gives no sense. The Pari MSS. reeds Tho 

meaning ia that tit© presence of Doubt in the min i of the observer, the third party, 
ia not incompatible with his comprehension of the fact that these two persons hold, 
two different opinions on f his p^int. 

fnvfwtwHw «T f*«0«urg' m — BhOtyachandra. 

t ‘ Perception 1 here stands for * proof in support* and ‘ non-perception * for * proof 
against’ ; there is * uncertainty * in regarding these wheu the observer does not fiud 
either ;and this certainly gives rise to Doubt — Bh&iyachandra. 

J It is true that the individual upholder of each of the Oliver se opinions has a 
certain conviction on the point ; there is however no such conviction in the mind of 
the third party, who only hears these opinions expressed, and cannot find any special 
circumstances in favour of either. 
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(h) It has been urged (under SQ, 4) that — Because 
uncertainty itself is quite certain in its uncertain character 
(it cannot give rise to Doubt). ” — Well, in arguing thus it is 
admitted that there is such a thing as the * Cause of Doubt, ’ 
and also that it is of the nature of ( uncertainty ' essentially; 
all that is done is to give it a different name ‘certainty, ’ 
(without denying the thing itself', — and this name can 
apply to the said thing only in a sense different from its 
natural signification [t‘.<?., Uncertainty can be called ‘ certainty’ 
only in the sense of fixity, definiteness, and not in the sense 
of freedom from doubt']', and this assumption of a different 
name also is absolutely futile; fora certainty can never be 
‘uncertainty’, being as it is, fixed in its own (certain) 
character.* So that the assertion made by the Opponent 
does not deny the fact that Doubt is produced by the fact of 
perception and non-perception pertaining to both existence 
and non-existence (of the thing with regard to which the 
Doubt arises), as accompanied by the fact of a specific 
circumstance in favour of either not being available ; — and 
insofar as the said uncertainty is fixed .in its uncertain 
character, it does not lose its own character; hence the 
* uncertainty ’ is admitted by (the Opponent’s own asser- 
tion;. — Thus it is found that even though a different name 
Bhsi P 64 * s assume ^» it doe* nob prove anything 
different (from the conclusion to which excep- 
tion is meant to be taken). 

(t) It has also been urged (in Su. 5) that — Doubt would 
never cease, as the property continues to persist”. — -But as a 
matter of fact, Doubt is produce!, not merely by the common 
property, etc. (whose persistence would make the Doubt per- 
sistent)) but by the cognition of the common property, as 
accompanied by a remembrance of the specific characters , (as 
shown under Sfl. 1-1-23); so that there is no possibility of 
the Doubt being unceasingly persistent. 

( j ) Lastly, it has been urged by the Puroapa/csin (in the 
Bhftsya, P. t>0, L. 10) that — “ Doubt nevor arises from the 
cognition of the properties of any one out of two things 
— This objection is not well taken ; for it has been distinctly 

° Some Mss., thePuri Mss. among them, read WIJ’Mrjfw instead of WiWWI 

Wig WWfi * ', the former gives better sense ; and is also supported by the 

Bhdsyachandra , which construes the passage thus — *15 W 

W* taiTf and adds the explanation— 1 when a 

thing is endowed with its own character, it cannot at the same time be said to he 
not endowed with it*. 

* Nytiya Vol. IJ. 13. 
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stated (in Sii. 1-1-23) that Doubt 13 that wavering judgment 
which is wanting in the cognition «f the specific character of a 
thing; and as the * specific character’ can only consist in the 
• property of one out of two things when there is a cogni- 
tion of such property, there can be no * wanting in the oogni- 
tiou of the specific character ' [and as such it would not be a 
Doubt at all ]. 

Vartika on Sft. (6). 

[P. 185, L. 15 to P. 188, L. 4.) 

The reply to the Puroapaksa is given in the next Sutra— 

1 When Doubt is held to arise etc. etc. ’ [The sense of the reply 
may be thus explained)— The objection is not well conceived ; 
as it is clear that the objector has not understood the mean- 
ing of the original Sutra (1-1-23). 

For instance — (5)* it has been urged that — “ No Doubt 
follows from the cognition of the property and the things 
possessing that property and for this objection there is no 
basis at all ; as it is clear that the sense of the Sutra has nob 
been grasped : We do not say that the c )gnised property 
(whose cognition is held to give rise to Doubt) is that of 
Var p 186 D 10 ^ n 9 cognised ; in fact, the idea in the 

mind of the observer is to the effect that — ‘I 
now perceive a property that is common to the things, Post 
and Man, which 1 have perceived previously This same 
explanation also serves to set aside the objection taken by the 
Opponent (in Vartika , P. 185, L. 2 (E 4) above] that — “ the 
property subsisting in one thing only cannot be called 
common etc. ” 

(c) Secondly it has been urged that — “ The cognition of 
one thing cannot produce Doubt in regard to another thing. ” 
— This also is baseless ; for the simple reason that the view 
that is controverted has never been held by us. Some 
peop le offer the following answer to the objection under 

° The Vdrfika does not accept the interpretation of Sfi, (1), which in the Bhdpja 
we have marked as (a). 
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refereoce-— •“ I do Dot mean that the other thing that produces 
Doubt may be any object in general ; what I mean is that it is 
a particular kind of different thing ; and to the question 
as to what is the peculiarity of that * particular kind of 
different thing ’ — our answer is that its peculiarity consists 
in its possessing the property perceived; so that our 
meaning is that when a property is perceived, there arises 
Doubt in regard to that particular thing which possesses 
that property — and they proceed to point out that there 
is no such peculiarity in the case of Colour and Touch (where 
one is not a property possessed by the other) [and these two 
things are what have been cited by the Puruapaksa Bhasya 
P. 60, L. 6].” But our opinion is that this is not an 
answer to the Purvapaksa-argument.* Why ? Because 
even so the thing does not cease to be ‘another thing what 
we mean is that the thing possessing the property is as much 
‘another thing’ in comparison to the property, as Colour is 
in comparison to Touch ; so that the explanation proposed 
does not do away with the objection that ‘ the cognition 
of one thing cannot produce Doubt in regard to another 
thing. ’ 

Our answer to this objection also is the, same as before — 
that the view controverted is not held by us at all : We do not 
hold that the cognition of one thing (the property) produces 
doubt in regard to another thing in the shape of the thing 
possessing that property ; what we do hold is that from the 
coonition of a thing p Massing a common properly there arises 
Doubt with regard to that same thing , in so far as concerns its 
specific distinctive features (not perceived at thje timej.f 

° Thereadiug ^*7*: I wv* of the Bib. 2nd. edition is not right ; the Benares 
edition supplies the reading 31^ W 

f The translation follows the reading of the Benares edition 3V473 ; the 

Bib. Ind. Edition reads which means — 4 the Doubt arises with regard to 

that same thing which is not peroeiv^edl at the time as possessing its distinctive 
features \ The sense of the argument is the same in both oases. 
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(iJ) The next argument of the Purvapaksa has been urged 
on the basis of want of a affinity ( Bhasya p. 60, 11. 9*10) ; — but 
as a matter of fact there is affinity (between the cause, the 
cognition of a thing , and its effect, Doubt) in this that both 
are wanting in the apprehension of the specific character of 
anything : just as the specific character of a thing is not 
apprehended by the perception of common properties, so also 
it is not apprehended by Doubt also. By the statement — that 
* the presence of the effect follows from the effect of the 
cause * — the Bhasya should be understood to mean that the 
said character or relation subsists between the cause and 
effect, — and not that the requisite ‘ affiuity ’ (in the particu- 
lar case in question) consists in that fact ; as the character 
would apply to all effects (and not specifically to the parti- 
cular effect in question) — there being no effect whose presence 
ever follows except in the presence of the cause. 

(?) * The above reasoning ’, says the Bhasya (P. 63, 1. 2), 
‘ also serves to answer the Purvapaksa argument that no Doubt 
can arise from the cognition of the property of several 
things 5 ; — that is to say, the answer that has been given in 
connection with the case of Doubt arising from the cognition 
of a, common property applies also to the case of Doubt 
arising from the cognition of the property of several things. 

(e(l) The next argument of the Pdrvapakga (pub 
forward in the Vdr{ika) is that — “ no Doubt can arise with 
regard to things perceived and not perceived This is not 
right ; as it is clear that it proceeds from ignorance : 
We do not say that Doubt appears with regard to one thing, 
when what is definitely perceived is an entirely different 
thing ; what we do mean is that when a thing is apprehended 
in a general vague form, there arises Doubt, the essence 
whereof lies in the fact that it does not definitely apprehend 
the specific character of any particular thing. 
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{e 2) It has been urged (by the Pttrvapaksinr, in the 
VUrtika) that— “ It ’often happens that even when there i« 
cognition of common properties, no Doubt arises.” This also 
is not right; as it shows that the Pdroajxiksin does not 
understand what is meant by ‘common properties* (in the 
present connection). The character of being a product (cited 
% by the Purvapaksin) is not a ‘common property*, 
in the sense in which this term has been used 
here; the term ' common property * has been used here in a 
totally different sense ; what is meant by a property being 
‘common* (in the present connection) is that it subsists in 
the thing intended and also in things other than those 
•homogeneous to that thing , and certainly the character of 
being a product cannot be called ‘common ’ in this sense. * 

(e 3) Next it has been urged (by the PUrvapaksin in the 
Vur(ilca) that — “ It is not right to assert that Doubt arises 
only when there is cognition of common properties, as Doubt 
is found to arise otherwise also.” This is not a right objec- 
tion ; as in the first place the case cited by the Pilroapaksin 
is not admitted by us to be one of Doubt ; and secondly, the 
restriction objected to (that it is only when there is cognition 
of common properties that Doubt arises) is not accepted by 
us. That ‘ Doubt arises from the perception of mutually 
contradictory properties subsisting in the same thing’ is also not 
admitted by us.t This same fact — that we do not meanto imply 
any restriction (as to Doubt arising only from the cognition 
of common properties)— also serves to set aside the Parva- 
palesa, objection that Doubt is often found to appear from 

• In tbo case of the Post and Men, the property of ‘ tallness ’ that is perceived is 
one that subsists in the Post, as well as the Alas— the latter being entirely unlike the 
former ; in the case of being a product^ it is found in Sound and only in things that 
are like it j or else it would not be a true j evobant in proving the non*etepnali ty of 
Sound ; just as Tallness cannot be a true probans in proving a thing to be a man or 
a post 

f As all that happens in thi® case is that there is no certainty of conviction 
in regard to any particular thing ; and there is no doubt as to its being * this or that'; 
because the idea of the second thing does not necessarily come in ; and yet this is m 
essential factor m all doubt 
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one’s failing to comprehend the real character of a thing. As 
a matter of fact, we do not admit of any such restriction aa 
that Doubt arises only from the cognition of common pro- 
perties, and from no other causes ; as we have stated (under 
■SO. 1-1-23) that Doubt arises also from such other causes 
as the cognition of * angkadharma ’, (several properties of 
several objects). 

(f) This same affswer also meets the Purmpaksa argument 
(urged in Su. 2) that—’ “ Doubt cannot arise from the 
cognition of diversity of opinions, or from that of uncer- 
tainty.” We do nob hold that Doubt arises either from 
•* diversity of opinions * alone, or from ‘ uncertainty ’ 
alone ; nor do we hold that Doubt arises from * uncer- 
tainty * all j — in fact all that we have asserted (in 
Su. 1-1-23) is that the ‘ uncertainty attaching to perceptions 
and non-perceptions,’ is a qualifying condition to what have 
been mentioned in the preceding words of the Sutra (as the 
causes of Doubt); so that the * perception and non -perception' 
are the cause of Doubt only as qualifying the preceding words, 
and not by themselves. This is what is a clearly stated ia 
the Sa(ra (1-1-23) itself. 

(g) It has been urged by the PurvapaTcm (Su. 3) that — 
“In a case of Diversity of Opinion there is certainty of con- 
viction.” Our answer to this is that a difference of names 
does not alter facts you apply the name * certainty of con- 
viction ’ to what is generally called ‘ Diversity of Opinion,’ 
on the basis of an entirely different fact ; but that does not make 
it cease to be * Diversity of Opinion’.* And so long as it is 
a case of * Diversity of Opinion,* it remains a source of Doubt. 

° It is called a case of * Diversity of Opinion ’ on the ground of its being recog- 
nised by an independent observer as representing the different views held by different 
persons ; the PUrvapatyin applies to this the name ‘ certainty of conviction* in refer- 
ence to each of the opinions as held and expressed by its own exponent. It is true that 
in this latter sense we can call each opinion * certain conviction*, but that does not 
niter the fact that it is a case of ‘Diversity of Opinion’ for the uninterested third 
party. 
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(h) Ifc has been urged by the PUrvapalcsin (in Sfi. 4) 
that — “ Uncertainty itself being quite certain in its uncertain 
character, there can be no uncertainty at all.” But this is 
not right ; as it involves a self-con tradiotion. That is to say, 
you say that ‘there is no uncertainty’, and yet you add that 
* uncertainty is certain in its uncertain character’ ; this 
certainly involves a clear self-contradiction. Then again, it 
has to be borne in mind that the mere assigning of a different 
name, on the basis of a different fact, cannot do away with 
the real character of a thing ; whether you give a different 
name to a thing or not, the thing itself remains what it is.* 

(i) It has been urged (in Su. 5) that — “ Doubt would 
never cease, inasmuch as the property continues to persist.’’ 
This objection also is not well taken ; as it shows that the 
meaning of the Su(ra (1-1-23) has not been understood. The 
Sutra does not mean that Doubt arises singly from each of the 
factors mentioned — ‘ Common Property ’ and the rest ; what 
it does mean is that it arises from the cognition of com- 
mon property, as accompanied by the remembrance of specific 
character, when there is uncertainty attaching to perception 
and non-perception ( i . e., from all the factors collectively) ; 

Var p 188 anc ^ such being the case there is no possibility 
of there being either no Doubt at all, or an 
unceasingly persistent Doubt. 

Lastly, it has been urged by the PUrvapkasin (in the 
BhUsya, P, 60, L. 10) that — “ No Doubt can arise from the 
cognition of the property of either one of the things.” This 
objection also is not well conceived ; for the simple reason 
that (according to us also) no Doubt can arise from such 
cognition j in fact no Doubt ever arises from the cognition 
of the property of only one of the two things ; such a cognition 
always brings about certain conviction in regard to that 
tiling. 

- So that you may call uncertainty , 1 certainty ’ ; but that does not do away with 
tne uncertainty itself ; and all that we hold is that ' uncertainty ’ gives rise to Doubt. 
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Stttra (7). 

Wherever there is Doubt, there is possibility op 
THE AFORESAID QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. — (Sa. 7). 

Bltasya. 

[P. 64, L. 8 to L. 10.] 

Wherever the Investigation carried on is preceded by 
Doubt, —either in a scientific Treatise or in a Controversy— 
the Opponent will try to deny the very existence of the Doubt 
(in the manner of the above PBrvapaksa) ; and in that case 
ho should be met with the answer (detailed above).* It is 
for this reason that, as pertaining to all Investigations, Doubt 
has been examined first of all. 

Pdrlika on Sit. (7). 

Wherever there is Doubt tyc ., — says the Siitra. What is 
the sense of this SQtra? The sense is that it would not be 
right for a disputant to deny the existence of Doubt in regard 
to the point under discussion [as that would not lead him to 
the obtaining of the truth that he seeks] ; in fact [he himself 
should take the Doubt as it stands; and] if his Opponent 
should try to show that there can be no Doubt in regard to 
the point at issue [in which case the Opponent will naturally 
make use of the Purvapaksa arguments detailed under 
Sutras 1 to 3], — he should then meet him with the Sidd/iSnfa, 
arguments (detailed under Su. 6). It is this instruction that 
the Sutra is meant to impart to the pupil. f 


• The Nydyasutravivarana remarks that this advice applies to the case of the ex- 
amination of every one of the sixteen categories ; — the examination of Pramdna also 
ia preceded by the doubt as to whether there are 2 or 3 or 4 Pramapas and so 'forth • 
in regard to every one of such Doubts, the Purvapaksin may try to denv the 
very existence of Doubt ; and then he is to be met in the manner explained here/ 

t The Parishuddhi offers another interesting explanation of this Sutra It t,fc M 
it to be a sort of an explanation provided tor the Sutra undertaking to enter into « 
thorough examination of Pramdnas and a few other catesrorie* ,,,t0 * a 

others aa Prayojam and the like.* The SR. is token to m£n tha t a U '°* ”. oh 

of fact the nature of Pmyoyana and the other eategories whose ln ? tter 

omitted, i. fully known to all-from the learuef$M 

herdese ; so that no thorough examination ia necessary In their case Thm. mer ? C 1u' 
method of examination employed in regard to E„ LTLrk? g ?' "i the 
these other categories also ; this is what the seventh Sfitra Veana m *^\vL apP ' e ?i t0 
is any doubt in regard to any category we should eSy t^method n 0 / 6 ' 11 * 6 ^ 
nation which consists of questions and answers.” P ^ tae metho< * exa im* 
* ^ remarks as follows —* a The Sfitra i* »■»**«* ^ u , . 

to U» r.pii » u* SM tii.t II I. rigl.t to ^ 
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Section (2). 

Detailed Examination of Pramanas in General . 
[Sutras 1 — 19.] 

Bhdsya. 

[P. 64, Li. 10 to L. 13.] 

Next follows the detailed Examination of Pramtina.*-— 

StJfra (S). 

“ Perception and the rest cannot be regarded 
as Instroments op Cognition, on account 

Purvapakaa. 

OP THE IMPOSSIBILITY OP CONNECTING THEM 
WITH ANY OF TnE THREE POINTS OP TIME.” — 

(Sutra 8).t 

“ The character of Instrument of Cognition cannot belong 
*' to Perception, &c., as it is impossible to connect them with 
** any of the three points of time ; that is to say, it is not 
“ possible for them either to precede or to synchronise 
“ with or to follow (the objerAs cognised).” t 


preliminary accessory of all Discussion; the sense being that, inasmuch as Doubt 
is such an accessory, whenever any Discussion is started, one should not meet it with 
the preliminary objection that the very Doubt, on which the Discussion proceeds, is 
not possible ; the right course is to supply answers to the questions raised. This 
advice being summed up in three verses: — 4 The dull ignoramus and the man who has 
reached the highest pinacle of wisdom, these two persons are happy ; persons falling 
between these two extremes always suffer. (1) The man whose mind is in doubt is 
beset with difficulties at each step; freedom from Doubt represents highest bliss; this 
being the form of the Supreme Self. (2) For these reasons, you should listen to 
all theories, and then having raised questions in regard to these, you should enter in 
to the discussion with qualified persons and thereby ascertain the truth. (3). 

°In the case of Doubt, it was necessary to alter the order in which the categories 
had been mentioned in Su. 1-1-1 ; because Doubt forme the starting-point of all 
investigations. Among the rest of the categories, there is no reason for dealing with 
any of them out of its proper place ; so the Author now takes up the examination 
of Pramdna . There again, he begins with the examination of the character of Pro- 
nina in general, before proceeding with the particular Pramapas. The Pra/ndna J in 
general, may be defined as the Instrument of Cognition ; and these instruments are 
Perception and the rest.— ftyparya. t 

t The Sutra denies the very existence of Pramanas, on the ground that they do not 
prove the existence of these objects at any point of time— Bh&syachantfra, 

JThe Tdfparya thus sums up the PUrvapahsa embodied in Sutras 8-11 : — This Pfir- 
vapakfa emanates from the Ai&ihyamika Bau<J<Jha, and may be explained as.follows : — 
Though our firm conviction is that nothing in the world can bear any investigation, — 
so that so far as we ourselves are concerned, Pram&na also is a subject that cannot 
bear any examination, — yet we proceed to show that Pram&nas , as accepted by other 
people are untenable ; and this we shall show on the basis of those same Pramapas 
that are held by those same people ; and thus it is a fault of the Pramapas 
themselves that they melt away by their own inner contradictions. The argument 
against Pramana may be thus formally stated — Perception and the rest cannot be 
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VUrtika on Su. (8). 

[P. 188, L. 9 to L. 15.] 

Next comes the turn of Pramana ; and this we now pro- 
ceed to examine. ** What is there to be examined in this 

connection ; ” * In the first place, it is necessary to 

examine the very possibility (existence) of Pramdnas ; there 
arises a doubt in our minds as to tho very existence of Pra- 
manas as such, because we find in them properties indicative 
of both existence and non-existence, and we do not perceive 
in them any specific properties that would distinguish them 
from PramSya and tho other categories. 

The Opponent denies that there is any doubt as to the 
existence or non-existence of PramUnas, and proceeds to 
elaborate the Pdrvapaksa view (that there is no such thing as 
‘ PramUna ’) : — 

“ Perception and the rest cannot he regarded as Pramdnas t 
“ as etc. etc. — that is to say, PramUnas do not 
Pflrvapakaa. „ sorve t j ie j r p ur p 0 se (of proving the existence 

“ of their objects) at any of the three points of time. 

JBhasya on Su. (9). 

[P. 64, L. 15 to L. 17.] 

“ What has been stated above in a general way is next 
explained in detail (by the Pttrvapaksin ) — 

SO(ra (9). 

“ Ip the PbamIna exists aleeady before (the 
object), then perception cannot be produced by the 

regarded as Pramana, because they cannot prove or indicate the pretence of their 
objects at any point of time,— anything that does not prove its object at any time 
is not regarded as Pramana, for instance, the conception of Hare*g Horns Percep- 
tion, &c., are such— therefore they cannot be regarded as Praraapa." 

It is interesting to compare this statement of the M&dky*mika view with the 
Vedanta new expressed in Khandattakhand<ikh&<fya , Trans, VoL I Para. 79. 

• All parties admit of certain Pram&nat, for the establishing of their own views ; 
as in the absence of Pramapas, no view can be established. A man who has no 
view of his own to establish cannot be regarded either as a wise man, or as an inves- 
tigator. So that what Pramdnoa must be known to all intelligent man ; what is there 
to be examined in this connection ?— This is the meauiog of the questioner.— 
T&tparya. 
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CONTACT OP THE SENSE-ORGAN WITH THE OBJECT,” — 

(Su. 9.)* 

“ Perceptiotris tlie Cognition of sncli objects as Odour and 
'* the rest ; if this Perception (Pram ana) exists already, and 
“ Odour, &c., come into existence after it, then the Perception 
“ cannot be said to be produced by the contact (with the 
“ sense-organ) of those things, Odour, &c.” f 

Varfika °n Sfl, (9). 

[P. 188, L. 18 to L. 2] 

“ If the Pramdn i exists already, Sfc. Sfc. — says the Stttra — 
** the Perceptional Cognition cannot be produced by the 
" contact of the sense-organ with the object ; so that what has 
“been declared in the Sutra (1-1-4) becomes stultified; 
“ that is to say, if the cognition (Perce ption) exists already, 
“ before the Object, then the contact of that object cannot 
“ bo its cause ; and this would be contrary to what has been 
“ declared before— that ‘ Perception is Cognition produced by 
“ the contact of the Sense-organ with the Object’ (Su. 1. 1. 4).” 

Su(ra (10). 

“Ip the PramXna comes into existence after 
(the Object), then the existence op the Object op 
Cognition cannot be dependent upon Pramanas*— 
(Su. 10). 

Bhdsya on Sn. (10). 

[P. 65, LL. 2—3]. 

“ While the Pramana does not exist, by whose instru- 
“ mentality would the thing be cognised, and thereby be- 
“ come the object of cognition ? It is only when a thing is 
“ cognised by the instrumentality of Pram5nas, that it comes 
“ to be known as * pramSya ’, object of cognition. 

° The meaning of the Stitra is as follows— As a matter of fact, Pramana is an 
Instrument, and the Instrument is a particular kind of substance acoompanied 
by a certain action or operation ; neither the operation alone nor the substance 
alone can be called * Instrument* ; if then, this substance, along With the operation of 
bringing about the cognition, is already there, before the object has come into 
existence, —-then the said ooguition cannot be regarded as Drought about by a 
contact with that object. — Bk&syachangra. 

t I* E. The Substance can have no connection with the operation (which is 
absurd)— says t’»e Bh&syachandm . Puri MS. A. has a lacuna here : it omits from 
Bha*ya } P. 64, L. U to P. 66, Li 8. 
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Vdrtika on Su, (10). 

[P. 189, L. 2 to L. 4] 

•“ If the Pramlna &o.— says the Ijiutra. That is to say, 
this would involve the absurdity that a thing may be 
** called ‘object of cognition’ without being operated upon 
“ by Promams. As a matter of fact, the object of cognition 
“ cannot come into existence, cannot attain its true character, 
“ except with the help of PramCinas ; but (if the Pramflni 
“ were to come into existence aftei' the objoot) the existence 
“ of the object of cognition could not be dependent upon Pra- 


manas 


Sntra (11). 

£p TH e TWO COME INTO EXISTENCE SIM0LTANEO0SI.Y, 


THEN, INASMUCH AS EACH COGNITION IS RESTRICTED TO 
ITS OWN OBJECT, THERE CAN BE NO SEQUENCE AMONG COGNI- 


TIONS.” t (Su, 11). 

Bhasya. 

[P. 65, L. 6 toL. 11] 

« jf ^ b 0 held that the PramUna and its Object both 
“ come into existence at the same time,— then, inasmuch 
“ as all cognitions pertain to their own particular object, 
‘‘it would be possible for them to come into existence 
“ at the same time ; and therefore, inasmuch as each 
<• cognition is restricted to its own object , there can 
“ be no necessity of sequence among cognitions. As a matter 
“ of fact, all these cognitions are found to appear with 
“ regard to their objects, one after the other ; but this 
“ sequence would not be necessary (if the cognition and its 
“ object were to appear at the same time). And further, 

o Though the existence of a thing, by itself, does not depend upon Pramanas, yet 
its existence at object of cognition, as Pramiya, depends entirely upon the operation 
of the Pramatias ; a thing cannot be the object of cognition uutil that cognition has 
come about, and the cognition can come about only by the operation of the Instru- 
of Cognition.—' In this Su{ra, ‘ Pram&na ’ stands for the Instrument along with 
its operation ; and • Pramlga’ for the objeot aa bearing the operation. Hence the 
meaning le that unless the Instrument, along with the operation of Cognition exists 
beforehand, there can be no possibility of the ‘ objeot ’ bearing that operation. [That 
is, a thing cannot be ‘ Prandna’ in the absence of ‘ Pramdiyi '\—Bha»yachandra. 

t ‘Cognition’ in this S3 {ra stands for ‘ Pram&na’, which as explained before, 
atand* for the meant of cognition, and also the cognition itself. 

At. Vnl TT *5. 
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“ [even if such sequence be not considered essential] this 
“ simultaneity of cognitions would contradict what has been 
“ declared (under Su. 1-1-16) to the effect that * the presence 
“ of the Mind is indicated by the non-simultaneity of cogui- 
“ tions. ’ 

“ The aforesaid are the only three possible alternatives in 
“ regard to the existence (or relation) of Pramam and its Ob- 
“ j-ct ; and every one of them has been found to be untenable ; 
“ so the conclusion is that Perception and the rest cannot 
“ be regarded as * Pramdna ’. ” 

Vdrtika on Su. (11). 

(P. 189, L. 8 to L. 10). 

“ If the two were simultaneous fy c.— says the Sutra. If 
“ Cognitions ( PramUnas ) and their Objects were to synchro* 
“ nise, then cognitions would have to be held to appear 
“ simultaneously ; and this would be against what we actually 
“ find to be the case ; — cognitions are, as a matter of fact, 
“ always found to appear one after the other. Further, such 
** a view would also involve self-contradiction : it would be 
“ contrary to what has been declared in regard to * non- 
“ simultaneity ' of cognitions being indicative of the Mind 
“ (in Su. 1-1-16)”. 


BhSsya. 

Siddhanta. 

[P. 65, L. 11 to P. 66, L. 19]. 

The answer to the above is as follows : — 

* As a matter of fact between what is called the * cause 
or instrument of apprehension * and what the 1 object 
of apprehension ’, there being no restriction as to the former 
coming into existence either before , or after, or simul- 
taneously with the latter, we take each case on its own 
merits, just as we find it, and assert accordingly ( either 
precedence or sequence or simultaneity of the one or the other). 
That is to say, in some cases the Cause of Appre- 
hension appears first, and then its objeot ; e. g. in the case 
of the apprehension of things coming into existence while 

* We have here certain passages printed in thicker type ; — see in this connection 
oar note on Sfl. 16, below. The whole of the italicieed portion occure ae a SU(ra in 
the *4414 attached to Puri MS. B. The Bh&syu chandra also appears to regard 
this first passage as a Sutra. 

Nyctya Vol. II, 26. 
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the Sun is shining [in which case the sunlight, whioh is 
the cause of the perception, is already there, when the things 
are coming into existence]* ; — in other cases the Object 
appears before and the Cause of its apprehension afterwards ; 
e. g. when the lamp (just lighted) illumines, and makes 
perceptible, things already in existence; — in other cases 
Bha P 66 a £ a ' n t'k® Cause of apprehension and its Object 

' ' come into existence together; e. g. when the 
apprehension of fire is brought about by means of smoke, f 
Now 4 Pramana * is the name of the cause of apprehension , 
and ‘ PramUya ’ that of the Object of apprehension ; so 
that (as shown above), there being no restriction as to 
exact precedence or sequence or simultaneity between the 
two, we have to take each case just as we find it.J So 
that there is no ground for the entire denial (of PramSnas) 
(which you have put forward); specially in view of the fact 
that you yourself admit the (efficiency of) PramSnas in 
general (in the shape e. g. of your own words) and then go 
on to deny the efficiency of all particular Pramanas § 

||Secondly, as the grounds on which the names (‘ Pramana ’ 
and * PramSya ’) are based pertain to alt three points of time, 
the name also should be accepted as such. That is to say, it 


• The printed text puts the stop wrongly after iTOTq it should be after 
; the Puri MSS. reads which gives better 

senee. 

t The apprehension of fire synchronises with the apprehension of smoke. 

% * Such is the sense of the Sutra’— says the Bhdsyachandra ; and from this it 
appears that the passage containing the term vibhdgavachanam constitutes a Sutra. 

§ fiinq of the printed text appears difficult to construe. What the Pur vapakjin 
has done is to take no account of the_ particular facts of each case and has roundly 
denied the efficiency of all Pramanas promiscuously ; so that the correct word 
would appear to be The mistake may be due to the mis-readiug of for 

*W»; 9 and w being very nearly alike in Mapthili and Bengali characters. But the 
Bhd^yachandra accepts the reading <93 farww* and supplies a reasonable explanation ; 
which has been adopted in the translation. It remarks that the passage points out 
an inconsistency [vy&gh&ta) on the part of the Pfirvapaksin. He denies ali Pramanas, 
but certainly accepts his own word embodying this denial as a very valid Pramana. 

||The italicised portion occur, as Su|ra in the ^w*T? attached to Puri M8.B. The 
BjwWfchandra remarks— This refers to the following argument ot the opponent*-* 


thinp ; ‘ the Brahman* ha* a McV; and (4) Presence of action ; ‘this is a 
doer , this a cogmter* and so forth. So that the name ‘Pramana’ also mast have 
for basis the actual pretence of the action of apprehemion at the same time : and 
«tis therefore not right to say the Prameya is apprehended by the Cognitir, by 
*!?"•“! Pramana’.' -The answer .to this, given in the Bh^yaf is that the appl? 

b *K? a| £? ‘lie actual pretence of the dclion a* Ms time; it is 
owed upon the potentiality of the thing to bring about tire action; e.g. we speak of 
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bas been urged (in Su. 10) that — “if the PramSna be held 
to come into existence after the PramSya, then, at the time 
that the PramSna is non-existent, (t. e. not actually bringing 
about the apprehension at that time) the object could not 
be called ‘ PramSya *; as it is only when an object is actually 
apprehended at the time by means of PramSna that it is known 
as * Pram'S ya * ” *; — but as a matter of fact, the application 
of the name ‘ Pramana * is due to the fact of what is so named 
being the cause of apprehension (i. e. being endowed with the 
potentiality of bringing about the cognition), and this fact 
pertains to all three points of time ; for instance, [when 
we give the name ‘Pramana’ to the cause of appre- 
hension] we make use of either of the three expressions ‘ this 
has brought about the apprehension (therefore it is PramS- 
na) ’, or ‘this brings about the apprehension thence it is 
Pramana ) ; or this will bring about the apprehension (lienee it 
is Pramana) ; so that the grounds of the naming pertaining to 
all three points of time— past, present and future—, the name 
also should be taken as pertaining to all points of tirae.f 
So that when we apply the name ‘ Pramana ’, what is meant 
is that the object has been apprehended (in the past) by its 
means, or that the object is apprehended by its means 
(in the present), or that the object will be apprehended 
by its means (in the future) ; similarly when we apply 
the name ‘ PramSya ’, what is meant is that it has been 
apprehended , or that it is apprehended, or that it will be appre- 
hended by its means. Such being the case, an object can 
very well be known as ‘ pi'ameya ’ when we have such ideas 
as * the apprehension of this thing will be brought about by 
the right cause [PramSna, when it comes into existence]’, 
* this will be apprehended’, and so forth. If this applicabil- 
ity of a name on the basis of the possibility of the 
requisite operation at all three points of time is not 
admitted, then much of ordinary usage would be impos- 
sible. That is to say, if one were not to admit the 

the ‘cook 1 though he is only going to do the cooking] or wo say i the cook is bathing’, 
where even though the action present is that of bathing t vet the name applied to the 
man is ‘Cook*. This ‘potentiality ‘consists in the mere form of the thing concerned, 
as aided by the necessary accessories, 

is the reading of all manuscripts bat one„ as also of the two 
puri MSS. ; we have adopted this specially as wit% of the printed text does not 
give good sense. 

t And when in defining ‘PramXpa* we have said that it is. what actually brings 
about the cognition— it is only by way of an illustration; and we do not mean to 
restrict the name prarndna only to what actually at the time brings about Cognition— 
Bhdsyaehantfra. 
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application of names as described above, for liim no such 
expressions would be possible as — ‘ bring a cook, he will 
do the cooking’, ‘ bring in a wood-cutter , he will do the 
cutting.’ 

Further, the assertion (made in Sti. 8) that — * Perception 
and the rest cannot be regarded as Instruments of Cogni- 
tion, on account of the impossibility of connecting them 
with any of the three points of time ’ — apparently denies 
all * Pramana ’ entirely; — the person making such an 
assertion should be asked — what do you mean to ac- 
complish by this denial ? Do you mean to set aside the 
possibility or very form (of the Pramanas. Perception, &o.)P 
Or, to make known their impossibility or absence of any 
form ? If the former, then the possibility or form of the 
Pramapas is admitted [as it is only what exists that can 
be set aside ), — and the possibility or form being there, 
Perception and the other Pramanas cannot be denied entirely. 
If, on the other hand, the denial is meant to make known 
their impossibility, then the denial itself becomes endowed 
with the character of * PramUna ’ (Instrument of Cognition, 
being that which makes known things) ; * as the denial be- 
comes the cause or instrument of the Cognition of the * impos- 
sibility of Pramanas.’ 

[Even knowing this inconsistency, the Opponent asks]— 
‘'What then ?”. The answer comes in the next Sutra J. 

Vdrfdta on the Siddhointa-BhUsya. 

[Page 189, L. 10 to P. 191, L. 16.] 

The answer to the PUroapaksa is as follows : — 

' Between the cause of apprehension and the object of appre- 
hension there is no restriction as to the former coming into 
existence either before or after dr simultaneously with, the 
latter’— says the BhUsya (P. 65, L. 12) which means that 
what has been put forward as the Probans in the PUroapakfa 
argument [oiz. impossibility of connecting them with any of 
the three points of time—Sn. 8, i. e., the impossibility of their 
making things known at any point of time] is open to the 
fallacy of being asiddha,’ ‘unknown,’ ‘not admitted by all 
parties.’ 

* WW* Wi» :, the reading of all Mm. save on* gives better sense than wwsrviw.' 
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Further, the Pfirvapaksin has stated his proposition in 
the form — ' Perception and the rest are not instruments of 
Cognitions ’ ; and this statement involves a contradiction in 
its own terms ; as the proposition can only mean that 4 Per- 
ception and the rest do not indicate the existence of their 
objects ’ ; and this involves a self-contradiction * (self-stulti- 
fication) on the part of the PBrvapakain. How ? Well, 
to call them * Perception and the rest ’ and then to say that 

* they do not indicate the existence of things,’ certainly involves 
a self-contradiction ; just as when one makes the assertion 
4 this thing is not known,’ to call it * this thing’ and then to 
say * it is not known ’ involves a self-contradiction ; f in the 
same manner there is self-contradiction when you call them 

* perception, &c.,’ and then assert that * they do not indicate 
the existence of things ; ’ how else (i. e., if they do not 
indicate the existence of things) can they be called ‘ Percep- 
tion, &c.’ ? Certainly the names * Perception ’ &c. are meaning- 
less unless there is an indication of the existence of things. 

Then again [what the PHroapik§in does is to deny a 
certain character, that of being PramSna , in regard to Per- 
ception &o. ? and] when you deny a certain character to 
Perception, &o., it means that these * Perception &c.’ them- 
selves you admit ; that is to say, when you say that * Percep- 

V «JT|tr : as found in Bib. Iud. edition is the correct reading ; not 
v snvrv : as in the Benares edition. 

t The * Belf-oontradietion ’ meant by the Vdrtika is that between calling them 
* Perception and other Pramanas * and saying that they do not indicate the existence 
of things.’ The $&{parya explains the ‘ vydghdta ’ differently The Pfirvapaksin 
apparently puts forward an inference to prove his proposition that Perception, Ac., 
cannot be regarded as Praraapa ; in putting forward this inference, he ipso facto 
admits the fact of inference being a Pramana ; and this is certainly not in keeping 
with the proposition be sets himself to prove. An inference can prove a conclusion 
only after it has itself acquired the position of a Pramana. The proposition makes 
this impossible how then can an inference, under such circumstances, prove any- 
thing. This is how the PUrvapatyin has stultified himself. This also comes in the 
Vartika later on, top of P. 190. This is the Vydghdta deduced by the Bhdsya* 
chantfra also. 
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iion and the rest are not possessed of the character of Pra- 

V 

m gna,’ you do not deny the * Perception, &o.’ themselves ; 
what you deny is only their particular character, that of being 
Pramnna. * 

“ But inasmuch as au abstract quality can never subsist 
by itself, Perception, &c., themselves are denied ; that is to 
say, when we say ‘ Perception and the rest are not possessed 
of the character of Pramana,’ the ‘character of Pramana,' 
is an abstract quality; and being an abstract quality, when 
it is denied, this denial implies also the denial of the things 
possessing that quality.” 

Even so, the ‘ self-contradiction ’ does not cease : You 
have got to prove the non-existence of Per- 
ception, &c„ — the meaning of your proposition 
being that * Perception &c. do not exist’ ; now by what are 
you going to prove this ? If Perception and the rest do not 
exist, there is nothing else that can prove the said non- 
existence. [It is only by means of PramSna that anything 
can be proved ; if there are no Pramanas nothing can be 
proved]. 

Further, your denial of some particular Pramanas 
would imply that you admit other Pramanas; when you say 
that * the character of PromUna cannot belong to Perception 
and the rest', it is clear that you admit Pramanas other than 
Perception and th e rest ; if this is not what you mean, then 
the specification by name,— * the character of Pramana does 
not belong to Perception and the rest ' — becomes entirely 
meaningless ; if you do not admit of Pramanas other than 
* Perception and the rest’, then what is the meaning jif the 
specification (‘ to Perception and the rest ’) that you have in 
your assertion — ‘the character of Pramana does not 

• For instance, when you say ‘ this boy is without the water pot,’ you simply 
deny his possessing the waterpot, and you admit the existence of the Boy himself. 
So that from the form in which the Parrapak; in states his proposition, it would seem 
diat he does not absolutely deny the existence of Perception and the other Pramanas. 
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belong to Perception and the rest ’? If (with a vie tit to 
escape from this predicament) yon were to make your 
assertion in the general form — •* there are no Pramanas 
then this would involve another self-contradiction t you assert 
that ‘there are no Pramanas’ and yet you are propounding 
explanations and arguments!* 

[If then the Purvapaksin were to say — ‘ Yes, we do 
admit of Pramanas other than * Perception and the rest 
what harm is there in that ? — our answer would be] — That 
other Pramana, which you admit, will also be open to the 
charge of not being * connected with the three points of time ’; 
so that the objection that you have urged (in Su. 8) against 

* Perception and the rest * would apply to that other Pramana 
also ; for that which does nob make things known at any of 
the three points of time, — how can that be called a Pramcim ? 
This objection will apply with equal force to your Pramana 
also. 

If next you admit that what you are denying is only the 
character (of ' being Pramana ’) [and nob the very existence of 
‘Perception and the rest ’] this would mean that you admit the 
existence of ‘Perception and the rest* as apart from their cha- 
racter of being Pramllifa, — just as when one denies the pre- 
sence of the ‘King’s man’, he may admit the presence of the 
man, apart from the character of belonging to the King l— and 
in that case, when you will be asked to describe the 
character of these, ‘ Perception and the rest’, you will 
tumble on the same objections and the same * self-contradic- 
tions ’. On the other hand, if you do not admit of 

* Perception and the rest ’ as distinct from the ' character of 
being Pramana *, it behoves you to explain the precise 
signification of the Genitive ending (in * pratyalcsddindm ’) and, 
that of the nominal affix (in ‘ prSmUnyain ’) ; that is to say, 

• Explanations and arguments are intended to make things known ; and this i® 
exactly the function of * Pramanas, 
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if the * character of being Pramana * is not something different 
from * Perception and the rest,’ then what is the sense of the 
Genitive in ‘ pro tyaksUdinUm ’? It has, in fact, to be admit* 
ted that when you make the assertion * pratyaksadinam 
prUmanyam nasti ’ (with the word 1 pratyaksadinam with the 
Genitive ending), whether you take it as a denial (‘the 
character of being Pramana does not belong to Perception and 
the rest ’), or as an affirmation (the character of not being Pra- 
mana belongs to Perception and the rest), — in either case what 
is denied or affirmed must be a character (and not the things 
themselves ; or olse the Genitive ending would be meaningless); 
and if this is admitted, then it becomes necessary to describe 
the form of ‘ Perception and the rest ’ as apart from their 
‘ being Pramana and as soon as you proceed to describe it, 
you render yourself open to the very same objections (that 
you have urged against us). Exactly the same holds good 
regarding the use of the Nominal affix (in ‘ Pramanyam'). 

Further, the PUrvapalmn has (in Su. 8) put forward (as 
his reason) the impossibility of connecting them with any of the 
three points of time ; and this is not co-substrato (with the 
Subject of hig Proposition) ; as (by the said expression) the 
said impossibility subsists in the term ‘ traikulyilsiddheh the 
asiddhi, * impossibility ’, apparently belongs to ‘ (railed ly a,’ — 
and not to the Pramdnas [which form the subject of the Proposi- 
tion, and as such should possess what is put forward as the 
Probans or reason for proving something with regard to them]. 
If (with a view to escape from this difficulty) it bo explained 
that — “ What is meant by the term IraikalyttsiddhSh is that 
the Pramagas do not serve their purpose at any of the three 
points of time — then the Probans becomes entirely 

superfluous, being already implied by the Proposition itself : 
the meaning of your proposition also is only this that « the 

•This is precisely the interpretation that the V&r\ika itself has put upon the 
P&rvapaksa argument embodied in Su. 8. 
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so-called Pramanas do not serve tlieir purpose *, — and this 
is exactly the same as that ‘ the Pramanas do not serve their 
purpose at any of the three points of time * (which, according 
Var P 191 to y° ur secon< ^ explanation is what is meant by 
your Probans , 1 traikulyasiddh$h * ). 

[The Vdrfika now proceeds to explain the passages of 
the Bh<tsya\ — It has been declared (Bh5. p. 66, 1. 6) that— • 
It is only when apprehended by means of Pramctna that it is 
Jcnoion as * Pram&ya the meaning of this is that the denial 
put forward by the Purvapaksin cannot stand, as the name 
pertains to all three points of time ; that is to say, the 
circumstances that form the basis of the names * Pramana ’ 
and * Pramoya ’ are such a3 pertain to all three points of 
time’ — 4 Pramana’ being the name of that by which a thing 
will be known, or is known, or hasbeen known, and ‘Prameya’ 
being the name of the thing that will be known, or is known 
or has been known. It is only when such is admitted to be 
the case that an object can be spoken of as a ‘Prameya,’ 
‘object of cognition,’ even when we have such conceptions as 
— 4 this thing will be known,’ 4 the apprehension of this tiring will 
be brought about by the right causes',*; on the ether hand, 
if such is not admitted to be the case, the said usage would 
be absolutely impossible ; so that the Pdrvapalcsa view is 
found to be open to the objection of being contrary to usage. 
Specially as for one who does not admit the possibility of 
such names as * Pramana ’ and ‘ Pram&ya ’ pertaining to all 
three points of time, such ordinary expressions as 4 bring 
the cook , he will do the cooking ’ would be entirely incon* 
gruous (as explained in BhS. P. 66, 1. 13). 

Further, — says the Bh&sya (P. 66, 1. 15) — the assertion 
that * Perception and the rest cannot be regarded as Instruments 
of cognition on account of the impossibility of connecting them 

• The Benares edition reads : But the Bib. bid. reading is more in 

keeping with the words of the Bhiisyn , P. 66, 1. 11. 
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with any of the three points of time ’ apparently denies all 
Pramdna entirely ; — and what is meant to be accomplished 
by this denial, in regard to Perception and the rest ? Is it 
meant to set aside their possibility ? or to 'make known their 
impossibility ? “What do you mean ? ” What we mean 
is that, if it is meant to set aside the possibility (of Percep- 
tion and the rest), this is not right ; because in the first place 
such denial would involve a self-contradiction, (as shown 
in the BhUsya ), and secondly because this explanation would 
show that you do not understand the exact meaning of a 
denial t When you say that ‘ it sets aside the possibility 
of the Pramaijas ’, you admit the existence of the Pramanas ; 
as there can bo no setting aside of what is an absolute non- 
entity * ; and certainly Denial can have no power to make 
what exists an absolute non-entity. In fact what a denial does 
is to make known a certain fact, and not to set aside possi- 
bilities ; so that what this particular denial also can do is 
only to make known a certain fact, and it cannot be taken 
as setting aside the possibility (of PramSpas). And, in that 
case, if the Denial makes known the impossibility (of Pra- 
manas), then it itself becomes endowed with the character 
of a * Pramana.’ 


Aflfro (12). 

Thebe can be no Denial, as it is impossible to 

CONNECT IT wrin ANY OP THE THREE POINTS OP TIME. 

(SO. 12). 

Bhctsya. 

(P. 66, L. 21 to P.67, L. 2]. 

[The Opponent having asked — ** What is the barm if the 

Denial becomes endowed with the character of Pramana? ” 

the answer is given by the Sutra]— The detailed explanation 
here is the same (as in the Ptlrvapaksa-Sfitra. 8) [i. e. t inas- 
much as the Denial has become a Pramapa it becomes open 

• The Benares edition and the fdtparya both read WWi WI***V**n».f«f . , .rarfr 
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to the arguments that the Purvapaksin has urged against tho 
possibility of PramSnas ; so that] if the Denial [which ex- 
hypothesi is only an instrument of right negative cognition] 
exists before the thing Denied, then, what would be 
there that would be denied, while the thiDg deniod [i. e., tlie 
object of the negative cognition] is not in existence ? On the 
other hand, if the Denial came after the thing Denied, then 
while the Denial is not in existence, tho thing could not be 
‘ denied ’. Lastly if both the Denial and the Denied came into 
existence simultaneously, then as the thing will havo been 
. already recognised as * denied ’, the Denial 
' * a " ' would be absolutely futile. 

Thus then, the assertion (of the Purvapaksin) embodying, 
as it does, a Denial, being (as just shown) found to bo 
impossible, — it becomes established that Perception and the 
rest are genuine Pramdnas. 

VQrtika on Su. (12). 

[P. 191, L. 16 to P. 193, L. 14]. 

Such being the case (t. e. Denial becoming a Pramana), — 
* There can be no denial * Sfc. — says the Sutra. The meaning 
of the Sutra is that the Denial (embodied in the Purvapaksa ) 
is not possible, in connection with all three points of time ; 
so that the putting forward of the Denial by tho Purvapaksin 
involves a self-contradiction ; as it has been admitted that 
the Denial — ‘ Pramanas do not serve their purpose * — has 
the character of Pramana [and the possibility of Pramanas 
having been denied, the putting forward of what is acknow- 
ledged to be a ‘Pramana* involves a clear self-contra- 
diction]. 

Objection : — “ By urging that ‘ Denial is not possible, as it 
cannot bo connected with any of the three points of time,’ you 
admit (the force of our argument and contention) that ‘as they 
cannot be connected with any of the three points of time, 
Perception and the rest cannot be regarded as Pramana ”, 

This does not affect our position, we reply; as all that 
■we mean by urging this argument is to show that your view 
involves a self-contradiction on your part; what we are 
urging is that you are open to the charge that the reasoning 
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that you have put forward goes directly against your own 
view ; and we do not admit the validity of that reason- 
ing. What do you mean ? ” What we mean is 

this: — When you assert that ‘what cannot 
Wr, p. 02 . gerve it s purpose at any of the three points of 
time oannot be regarded as a cause ’, — by this your own 
assertion you admit that this Denial (that you are making) 
cannot be a cause (of any cognition). And thus you come' 
to be in the position of a man who wishes to burn other 
persons by the fire in his own fingers, — he may or may 
not succeed in burning others, but he surely burns his own 
finger! 


Further, the Denial that you make, — in the form * Percep- 
tion and the rest do not accomplish their purpose ’ — is this a 
deuial of tho efficiency of Perception and the rest ? or a denial 
of their very existence ? If it is a denial of their efficiency, 
then this would mean that Perception and the rest are not 
denied ; inasmuch as you deny their efficiency, you have to 
explain what ‘Perception and the rest* are; so that you 
become open to the same objections. If, on the other hand, 
your denial is of the very existence of Perception and the 
rest, then please explain what you mean by saying that 
* Perception and the rest do n»t exist ’. Do you mean the 
non-cxistenco of Pramanas in general ? or that of the parti- 
cular Pramanas (mentioned)? If the former, then the 


mention of * Perception and the rest* is entirely superfluous ; 
your assertion should be in tho form ‘ Pramanas 


do not exist and in that case, as you would have no 
PramUnis, there could be no reasoning in support of such 
denial.* If, on the other hand, the denial is of the particular 
Pramanas (and not of all Pram anas in general),— ^then this 

•Your denial is in tho form ‘ Pramanas do not exist’ ; every reasoning that you 
would urge would .t*elf be a . and the very existence of PramanV ZZ e 

^ PraSna^ U Zor S W ° Uld baTe it8 Sr ° UDd Cnt!re,y CUt 0ff i 08 * " il1 *e 

rramana it cannot prove your contention. 
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would imply that you admit of Pramanas other than those 
mentioned ; for unless the existence of Pramana in general 
is admitted, there can be no room for the denial of a few 
particular Pramanas. 

Then again, there are two assertions — (1) * Perception and 
the rest cannot be regarded as Pramanas because they cannot 
be connected with any of the three points of time,’ and (2) 

* Perception and the rest should be regarded as Pramanas, 
because they are connected with the three points of time ' ; — 
now, do these two assertions mean the same thing or not ? 
If they mean the same thing, then the form in which the 
assertion should be made would be the latter — that * Percep- 
tion and the rest should be regarded as Pramanas, because 
they are connected with the three points of time ’ [as this 
assertion, being without the two negative particles present 
in the other assertion in the words ‘ apramanyan * and * asid- 
dhShf would be so rnnch simpler and briefer]. Further, by 
what means do you know that the two assertions mean the 
same thing ? If you know this by means of an Instrument 
of Cognition (Pramana), then your self-stultification does not 
cease ; and if you know it by some other means, then that 

* other means ’ also would be an Instrument of Cognition ; 

and it would be a mere difference in name [when you call 
them nol'Pramana ]. If, on the other hand, the two asser- 

tions have different meanings, then also, we ask — By what 
means do you know that the two terms — ‘ because they 
cannot be connected with any of the three points of time ’ 
and * because they can be connected with the three points of 
time * — have different meanings ? [Any answer to this ques- 
tion involving, as before, either * self-stultification ’ or the 
admission of ( Pramana ’ under a different name]. 

Further, when you make the statement— •“ Perception and 
the rest do not exist,” — the term * Perception and the rest,’ 
co-ordinated as it is with the term * do not exist,' oannot 
denote the absolute non-existence of Perception and the other 
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Pramanas ; as a matter of fact, when the word ' jar/ is co- 
ordinated with the term * does not exist ’ (when we say * the 
jar does not exist ’), it does not denote the absolute non- 
existence of the jar ; all that it does is to deny, either the 
connection of the jar with a particular place, the room for 
instance, or its connection with a particular point of time, 
or the efficiency of the jar and analogously in the case in 
question also, when the term ‘does not exist’ is 
\ a. P. 193, uSe( j j n co-ordination with the term ‘ PramSna / it 
cannot denote the absolute non-existence of the PramSpas ; all 
that it can denote is the denial, either of such PramSijas as 
are postulated by other philosophers, or of the efficiency of the 
Pramanas, or of the existence of the Pramanas at a particular 
time-; — in either caso the existence of the Pramanas them- 
selves would be admitted ; so that being thus admitted, if it 
were to be held to be the subject of the denial in question, 
this would be a clear case of self-contradiction. 

Further, when you are propounding the non-existence 
of Pramanas, how and to whom are you propounding it ? 
Who, too, is the propounder ? “ We are propounding it to 

one who does not know it ; and the propounder is one who 
knows it.” But how does he kuow it ? If he knows it by 
means of an Instrument of Cognition, then there is self-con- 
tradiction, as PramSm is not admitted. It he knows it by 
some other means, then the difficulty is that you cau have no 
instance (to show by what other means the fact is known) 
[for an instance, unless it is cognised by means of a valid 
PramSna, is absolutely futile]. There is a further self-con- 
tradiction involved in the admission of difference between 
the propounder and the person for whom the propound- 
ing is done: If you know that the propounder is 
different from the person for whom the propounding 
is done, you admit the existence of the Pramana 
whereby you know that difference j and this involves 
self-contradiction * on your part. If, on the other hand, you 
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do not. know the difference between the two persons, there 
is this self-contradiction or absurdity that you cannot explain 
how and to whom the propounding is done. 

Lastly, when the Purvapaksin lays down the proposition 
that * Pramanas do not exist/ he should be met with the 
question — ' how do you know that they do not exist’ ? in 
answer to this, if he puts forward proofs (Pramanas), he 
stultifies himself ; and if he does not put forward proofs, 
he cannot accomplish his purpose. 

Thus we find that the moie we examine the statement 
of the Purvapaksin, the more do we find it crumbling away. 


Siitra (13). 

BliCAUSK ALL P RAMAIJAS HAVE BEEN DENIED, THE 

Denial itself cannot be established.* (Su. 13). 

Bhdsya. 

[P. 67, L. 4 to L. 10]. 

“ Why (can the Denial not be established) ? ”t — asks the 
Purvapaksin. [For the following reason, we re pW —You 
have put forward (in Su. 8) as your reason, * because it cannot 
be connected with any of the three points of time ’ ; now if 
in support of this reason you can cite an Instance, then it 
behoves you to show (on the strength of perceptional or other 
valid cognition) that what you have put forward as your 
Reason (i. e. your Minor Pemiss) does hold true in the case that 
you cite as the corroborative Instance ; and if you do this, 
you cannot deny the character of PramSna (Proof) in regard 
to all Perception and the rest [as at bast one such Perception 
you will have employed to prove the truth of your Reason]. 
And if Perception and the rdst were absolutely no proof, 
then what you would cite as an Instance would also 
not p^ove anything [as that also would only be a perceptional 
or other valid cognition]; so that your reason, in that case, 

° Later Commentators— for instance the Vri ffi of Vishvanatha and the jNy&y& m 
iutravivarana — do not have this as a Stlfra. The NydijasUchimb ndha however 
cites it as a Siitra and so also the BJidsyachan^ra, which remarks that this Sutra 
puts forward another ‘self-contradiction ' involved in the Purvapakaa stand-point. 

t According to the Bh&syachandra this 4 Katham ’ is an attack on the opponent: — 
1 How can you reasonably deny all Prauianas ? \ 
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would be nullified by all Pramanas, and, as such, cease to ba 
a proper Reason ; in fact, such a Reason would be a “ contra- 
dictory Reason — that having been defined as the ‘ contradic- 
tory Reason or Probans ’ * which contradicts a certain doctrine 
that has been previously admitted ’ (Su. 1 . 2. 6) ; and what 
is put forward by the opponent in the assertion made by him 
constitutes his ‘doctrine’; and this assertion is that ‘ Perception 
and the rest do not prove the existence of anything, and yet 
the several reasoning factors [the Premisses &c., which repre- 
sent Pramanas] have been put forward (in the reasoning urged 
in Su. 8) with a view to prove (i.e. make known to others) your 
own conclusions.* 

If, on the other hand, the Instance (corroborative of the 
Reason put forward in support of the Denial of PramanasV 
is not cited (as representing a valid cognition, pramdna ) then 
you are faced by the difficulty that until you have shown the 
truth of your Reason, or Minor Premiss, in a certain well- 
known Instance, your assertion cannot prove your conclusion 
for you ; so that the Denial of the Pramanas cannot be, 
established, for the simple reasou that the reason or premiss 
put forward does not possess the character of a really valid 
‘ Reason 

Vo rtika on Su. (13). 

[P. 193, L. 1G, to P. 194, L. f.]. 

Because all Pramanas have been denied SfC. — says the 
Sutra. What we ask you is — Do you, or do you not, cite an 
Instance in corroboration of your Reason, ‘ because they 
cannot be connected with any of the three points of time ’ ? 
If you do cite it, then you stultify yourself : inasmuch as 

° The statement of the Probans, which is the principal reason i ng- factor, em- 
bodies facts ordinarily perceived—*, g. • because Perception, &c., cannot be connected 
with any point of tiine’ represents a uuraber of facts perceived in ordinary experience. 
Now the proposition is that Perception, &c., do not prove anything ; aud yet the said 
Perception— that Perception, &c. cannot be connected with any point of time— has 
been urged with a view to prove the conclusion. Thus the Reason, as put forward 
is entirely of contravention of the Proposition. ' 

The Vdrtika in quoting this passage has f or wnraTTWT v ^ and the 

Tefpart/a explains «*TW.-irni as ref erring to the Avayava*. The BUmcharnfra reads 
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you admit the view that Perception and the rest cannot 
have the character of Proof (for you' ; what you cite as 
the instance also cannot prove anything; and as such it 
would be entirely futile. If, on the other hand, it does 
prove something, then that is a clear contradiction of 
what you have asserted before. If then, you do not cite 
the Instance, — this would mean that it is nowhere shown 
that what is put forward as the Reason is ever really 
effective in proving anything ; and as a matter of fact, 
until its effectiveness has been shown in a well-known In- 
stance, the Reason cannot prove anything ; — so that, in this 
case, your Reason would be nullified by all Pramctnas ’, and* 
as such become ‘ annulled \ 

The Bhdsyo, (p. 67, J. 7) says —‘Further such a Reason 
would also be 1 contradictory,* etc., etc. What is meant is that 
when you assert the reasoning — * Perception and the rest 
cannot have the character of PramSna, because they cannot 
be connected with any of the three points of time * — you put 
forward certain reasoning-factors, embodying facts known by 
means of one or the other of the Pramaijas, with a view to prove 
your proposition [and yet your Proposition is that no Pramana 
can prove anything'). Then again, when you consciously 
pronounce a sentence, you have recourse to so many factors — 
wish, to speak, effort, emitting of wind, striking of the palate, SfC., 
motion of the lips and so forth ; similarly when performing the 
act of walking, you avoid obstacles in the shape of pillars, 
thorns, snakes and so forth ; — now, (everyone of the said 
factors representing a fact known by means of a PramSna), 
the said uttering of the sentence as well as the walking would 
be absolutely impossible, if there were no PramSnas at all. 

° Not being supported by any of tlwse Pramana* that are embodied in the 
citing of the Instance and other reasoning -factors, it could be said to be * annulled 
P&{parya. It is according to this explanation that t 'virv##Ka r has been translated 
ae ‘annulled’; the Reason, os described here,, does not fulfil the conditions of the 
‘contradictory ’ Reason. 
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Stlfra (14). 

If the character of Pramana in the case of the 

REASONING-FACTORS IS ADMI1TED, — THEN YOUR DENIAL 

BECOMES RESTRICTED TO ONLY A FEW FROM AMONG ALL 

PbamInas, [which would not be right.]* (8fl. 14). 

Bhasya. 

[P. 67, L. 12 to P. 68, L. 2 J. 

If you admit that the * character of Pramaija ’ really be- 
longst to these Perception and the rest that are embodied in the 
reasoning-factors or premises involved in your negative argu- 
ment (against Pramanas, in Su. 8), — then you will have to 
accept the ‘character of Pramana’ also in those Perception and. 
the rest that would be embodied in the reasoning-factors that 
might be urged (against you) by your Opponent; as there would 
Bhu-aP 63 n0 difference between the two sets of 

' Ja * ' ‘ premises \ And this would mean that you do 

not deny all Pramanas (but only some of them ; for which 
restricted denial there can be no justification). In the term 
* oipratisSdha' (in the Sutra) the prefix ‘oi’ signifies affirm- 
ation (‘ oipratisSdha ’ meaning vishSsSm pratisSdha, denial 
by selection) and not negation ( oipratisSdha ’ in that case 
being construed as vigatah pratisSdhah negatived denial) 
as there can be no sense in such an expression. § 

VSrtika on Sa. 14. 

[P. 194, L. 8 to L. 17.] 

If the character of PramUna SfC . — says the Sutra. Your 
position appears to be that you deny the character of 


•It appears .simpler to the interpret the Satra as — ‘the Denial does not 
apply to all Pramanas But the Bhdfya has made oapital out of the prefix fw in 
j in view of which the transaction has had to be put in a roundabout 

fashion ; though the sense remains the same. 

t The reading of the printed edition sitHItTf) is wrong. Both Puri Mss. read 


which is the right reading. 

t If ft signified denial, then ftsrfirtw : would mean ‘denial of the denial’, 
denial being the Object of Denial ; and this would be absurd as coming from the 
Purvapak$in. For purposes of denial, one always uses the term ‘na— says the 
^h&H/achantfra. 

§ For in that case the expression in the SOfra — 1 'na vipraiitlffha' would mean 
that ‘-the denial is not negatived which would be the reverse of what is intended by 


the Si$flhan|in. Bh^y/achanffra. 
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‘Pramaija’ to Pramaijas other than those that are involved in 
your own assertion; — if that is so, then all Pramaijas are not 
denied. But (you should bear in mind) that the same reasons 
that you have for admitting the character of Prarnana in the 
case of the Pramaijas involved in your own assertion, are 
also available in the case of those involved in the assertion 
of your Opponent. 

In the term vipratisSdha the prefix vi indicates that the 
pratisedha, denial, is vishSsena, by selection, and it does not 
signify the denial of the prcetisedha. “ What is meant by 
this?’’ The meaning is that it come3 to this that some 
Pramaijas are denied and some are admitted, — you admit 
those that are involved in the assertion of your Opponent. 

Lastly, the assertion that you have made (in Su. 8) * the 
character of Pramaija connected with any of the three points 
of time ’, — has this assertion the ‘ character of Prarnana ’ 
or not ? If it has, then, there is self-contradiction on your 
part ; if it has not, then it cannot prove anything at all ; 
and hence becomes futile and meaningless.* 

Sutra (15). 

THERE SHOULD BE NO DENIAL (OF PfiAMlNAS AND PfiA- 
MEYAS) IN REGARD TO ALL THREE POINTS OF TIMEf; AS TBEIB 
EXISTENCE (AS CAUSE AND EFFECT) IS PROVED IN THE SAME 
MANNER AS THAT OF THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT IS PROVED BY 
ITS SOUND. J — SU. (15). 


• The Tat par ya remarks that hitherto the Sidtfhanli has been criticising the 
Pdrvapaksa-argaiaeut iu its details ; in this last sentence, it takes the argument as 
a whole. 

f That is, it is quite possible for Prarnana and Pram&ya to be related to each 
other as 4 couse and effect ’ and also as 4 means of ^Cognition ’ and 4 object of 
cognition ’ — Bhdsyachatiqlra. 

t The word is wanting in the text of the Sutra as found in the 

fcWi* attached to Puri MS. B. It reads the Siitra simply as ; 

the Bh&iyachandra reads the SQtra as in the printed text. 

. t: N ffi* Vol II. 
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Bhasya, 

[P. 68, L.4toL. 15], 

[An objection is raised at the very outset] — ‘‘ Why should 
this be repeated (in the Sutra, when it has already been 
stated before, in the Bhasya, p. 65, 1. 12) ? 

The answer is that this serves to confirm what has 
been said before. That is to say, we have stated above 
(Bh5. P. 65, 1. 12) that — * between the cause of apprehension 
and the object of apprehension there is no restriction as to the 
former coming into existence either before or after or simul- 
taneously with the latter, and toe take each case on its own 
merits just as we find it, and assert accordingly — and the 
present S&lra serves to show that this assertion of ours 
had its source in this Sutra. [By the presence of the Sutra] 
it is made clear that the Sage (Gautama) himself does not 
admit of any restriction (as to priority &c. between the Pra- 
mana and its Prameya), and hence firmly rejects the 
opponent’s denial — by asserting that * the denial in regard 
to all three points of time is not right.’ 

Out of the three possibilities (of priority, posteriority and 
simultaneity!, our Author cites the example of one — In the 

* From what we read here, there appears to be a confusion in regard to the exact 
position of the Sutra and portions of the Bhasya. It has been remarked by several 
writers that the Bhasya contains certain passages, which form part of an older Vritti 
on the Sutras. The editor of the Vizianagram series has made an attempt to indicate 
some of these passages by printing them in thicker type. The wider aspect of this 
•piestion we shall deal with in the Introduction. lint in connection with the present 
passage, the following appears to be noteworthy. — The objector asks why this Sutra 
should be here, when what is herein said has already been said before (in Bha. P. 65 
1. 12, these lines appearing in thicker type). This question would imply that the two 
assertions — Su- 15, aud the Bhasya-passage ou P. 65, 1. 12, — stood on the samo 
level, being the work of the same writer ; this also would appear to be the implication 
of what follows in the Bhdsya ou the present Sutra (P. 68, 1. 14). But the answer 
that the Bhasya gives to the objector’s question is that the former statement (of 
P. 65), has its source or authority in the present Sutra — that is why the fact previously 
asserted is asserted again. Now what does this mean ? It apparently means that the 
present declaration is a ‘Su{ra/ and the former declararion was 4 Bhasya’ which 
derived its authority from this Stitra. This is clearly stated in the Bhtisyachandra , 
which says— ‘The Bhasya has already shown that there is no restriction as to prece- 
dence, sequence or simaltaneity. among Pramanas : and the SUfra now proceeds to 
show me ojf these three methods.’ The whole question is extremely interesting and 
we shall wait and see to the end of the work, without adopting jin favour of one view 
or the other. For purposes of our translation, wo shall accept the text of the Sutras as 

fixed for us by ^ajehastati Mishra in his 

V'l* fJ'iinn/s. Vnl. IT- 
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game manner as that of the musical instrument is proved by its 
sound. In the case oited we find that by means of the 
Sound, which comes into existence after the musical instru- 
ment, we infer the existence of the musical instrument, 
which has been in existence prior to the Sound ; and here 
the musical instrument is what is to be made known , and the 
Sound is the means by which it is made known [and here 
the Pramana, is posterior to the PramSya ] ; — this refers 
to a case where the musical instrument being hidden from 
view, its presence is inferred, and the inference is that * the 
lute is being played, * or * the flute is being blown — the 
particular instrument being inferred by the peculiarity of the 
Sound. Thus then, here we have a case where we apprehend 
the ‘object of cognition * (the musical instrument) which has 
a prior existence, by means of the ‘means of cognition’ 
(Sound) which comes into existence after the former. 

The Sutra has cited this one instance (of the posteriority 
of Pramana) by way of illustration ; as examples of the other 
two ways (priority and simultaneity of Pramana and Pra- 
mSya), we may take those that have already been cited above 
(P. 65). 

“ Why are not those examples cited here (rather than 
there?”. 

We are only explaining here what has already been stated 
before (on P. 65). All that we have got to do is to state the 
facts ; it does not make any difference whether it is stated 
here or on the previous occasion. 

Vthfika on Sa. 15. 

[P. 194, L. 20 to P. 195, L. 11.] 

There should be no denial Sfc . — says the Sutra ; and on 
this the Bhclsya says that this is meant to indicate the source 
(or authority) for what has been asserted in the Bhclsya (on 
P. 65, L. 12). 

“Why then was this Silfra read there?” 

It makes no difference, whether the fact is stated here or 
there ; all that is necessary is that the fact should be stated. 

One of the methods (of the existence of Pramapa) is 
illustrated — J ust as the existence of the musical instrument is 
proved by its sound of the other two methods the examples 

hlySya Vol. II, 46. 
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are to be taken as already cited. Just as the previously 
existing musical instrument is inferred by means of the 
subsequently appearing Sound,— as when we infer that 1 what 
is being played upon is the lute', * what is being blown is 
the flute’; in this caso what we perceive is that peculiar 
character of the sound of the lute and that of the flute, which 
marks them out as issuing from the lute or from the flute ; and 
when we have perceived that character we cognise the 
fact that ‘this is the sound of the lute’, ‘this is the sound of 
the flute — and here the musical instrument is something 
that has an existence prior to that of the sound, which comes 
only subsequently. An example of simultaneity we have 
in the case where the perception of smoke gives rise to the 
cognition of the fire as qualified by that smoke. A 
example of the priority of the Praraanta we have in the case 
where the previously existing Sun renders visible the subse- 
quently appearing things. 

Bhasya Introductory to Sit. 16. 

[P. 68, L. 15 to L. 18.1 

The names * Pramdn'i * and ‘ Pram&ya ' are applied 
according to circumstances; such application depending upon 
certain causes that go to determine the name ; such cause or 
circumstance, in the case in question, consists in the fact that 
(a) that which is the mentis of bringingabout an apprehension 
is called * Pramdna ’, (b) 1 that which is the object appre- 
hended is called * PramSya*, and (c) ‘when that which, 
though itself an apprehended object , happens to be the means 
of the apprehension of something else, then that same thing 
may be called ‘Pramdna ’ as well as * Pramtya .’ Thia is the 
fact brought out in the following Siltra, 

VSrtika Introductory to Su. 16. 

[P. 195, L. 11 toL. 17. J 

The names * Pramdna' and ‘ Pram&ya’ are applied §c . — 
says the Bhasya, By * SamSSvSsha’ here is meant application. 
•The application of these names is dependent upon such causes. 

° The Benares edition reads Tfffwvw; This is wrong \ specially in view of what 
taWgpo p. 196, L. 4. 

NyUyaVol.il. 47. 
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as determine the name ; and the cause that determines the 
application of the names 'Pramftna' and * PramSya * consists 
respectively in ‘being the means of apprehension ' and * being 
the object of apprehension “ But how is it when one and 
the same thing happens to fulfil both these conditions ?” 
Well, in that case also, — inasmuch the application of the 
names depends upon the circumstances mentioned, — as both 
circumstances would be present, the same thing would be called 
by bath names. In order to bring out this fact we have the 
next Sutra. 

Ssfra (16). 

The weighing balance, which is a Pramana, 
[the means op ascertaining the weight of things], is 
Prameya also, [as regards its own accuracy] t (Su. 16.) 

Dhasya on Su 16. 

[P. GS, L. 20 to P. 70, L. 6.] 

The weighing balance is called ‘ Pramana ’ when it is 
the means of bringing about the cognition of the exact 
weight (of the thing weighed), — in which case the object of 
cognition is the weighty substance, gold and the like (which 
is weighed), which therefore is called * Prameya’', — but when 
the gold thus weighed is made the means of testing 
(ascertaining the accuracy of) another balance, then in the 
p rq cognition (of the accuracy) of this other balance, it 
Bha " ' ' becomes the * Pramana ’, and the other balauce 
becomes the ‘ Prameya 


e Al] the Mss. of the Bhatya, except one road so do also the T alpary a the 

sgtWMwtfw®, and the Bhdfyachandra. But some Mss. of the Fdrp'&a and all the later 
commentators road With the latter reading the Sutra means that the charac- 

ter of flavor also belongs to Pramarias, as we find in the case of a particular Pramana, 
the Balance, nfenrr * WI gmft j in this case gWTWTWTVnm 

is a compound word. With the reading sr^*T the construction is gpsr 
sftwr w eefw, WWT «wr ®%WT jfa j « this case g*rr and nr*7wqr 

are not taken as a compound. The purport of the Sutra is the same in both cases. 

f When we are weighing gold, the Balance is a pure * Pramana \ being the 
means whereby we know the weight of the gold. But when doubts arise as to the 
accuracy of a balance, then what is done is that a piece of gold, whose weight has 

Nv<utf Vd2* JL 48. 
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What we have just said (in regard to the application of 
the names 1 Pramdna ’ and ‘ Pram^ija * depending on circums- 
tances) applies to all topics of the Shastra .* For instance, the 
Soul has been prominently mentioned among * PramQyas', 
because it is an object of cognition; but it is * Pramd/ri’, 
‘Cogniser’, also, inasmuch as (in regard to the aclion of 
cognising) it is the independent agent; — similarly Bnddhi , 
* Apprehension (of Invariable concomitance, for instance) 
is ‘ Pramdna ’, inasmuch as it is the means of cognising 
things; and yet it becomes * Prameya’, when it is itself 
cognised ; and it comes to be called mere ‘ Pramiti ‘ appre- 
hension ’, when it is neither the means nor the object of 
any cognition. Similarly, the conditions governing the 
application of the names in question may be applied to other 
particular topics (of Doubt &c.) also. 

As a matter of fact the names of the several case-rela- 
tions or active agencies ( Kdrakas ) are applied (promis- 
cuously) through varying causes (depending ou the character 
of the things concerned). For instance, when we say ‘ the 
tree stands ’, f {‘vri/csah tisthati ’), the tree, (vriksa ) is called 
the * nominative ’, because in regard to its own action of 
standing, it is ‘independent ’ [thus fulfilling the condition of 
Panini’s definition of the Nominative as that which is svatantra, 
‘independent agent’]; — when we say ‘he see3 the tree* 
(‘ vriksam pashyati'), the same tree comes to be callod the 
‘objective’, because it is that which is ‘ most desired ’ to be 
got at by the action of ‘ seeing ’ [thus fulfilling the condition 
of Panini’s definition of the Objective as that which is ‘the 
most desired to be got at by the Agent] ; — when we say 
‘ he indicates the Moon by ( i.e . with the help of, through) the 
tree’, the same tree is called an * Instrument’, because it is 
the ‘principal means of accomplishment’ employed by the per- 
son doing the indicating $ [and thus fulfills the condition of 

been already ascertained by means of a reliable balance, is weighed again in the 
balance of doubtful accuracy ; and if the weights tally, the balance is proved 
accurate’; so that ia regard to its accuracy, the balance becomes an ^object of cogni- 
tion \ * Prameya 1 , the resultant cognition ia this case being in the form, 4 this baa ce 
is accurate’. 

° 1 In this passage the Author reminds us of what he has already said in the 
JBhtyya or Six. 1-1-1 ’—says Bh&iyachan<fra. 

f The Bhfyyachandra takes tisthati as 4 lives \ 

$ The Puri MSS. read for *TWaR**r ; but the latter gives better sense. 

NySya Vol. II. 4lh 
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FSnini’s definition as that 'which is the * principal means of 
accomplishment’]; — when we say ‘he is pouring water for 
the, tree ’ ('vriksiiya udalcam Osihchati ’), the tree is called 
the ‘ Dative as it is that which is * intended to be 
benefited * by the water that is poured [thus fulfilling the 
condition of Panini’s definition of the Dative as what is 
intended to be benefited by the action] ; — when we say 
‘the leaf falls from the tree *( vri/csat parmm pafati ’), 
the tree is the ‘Ablative as it is * wliat remains fixed 
while there is movement of the other thing such being 
the definition of the Ablative;— lastly when we say ‘ birds 
are on the tree’ (‘vri/csg vayamsi santV), the tree is 
the * Locative, ’ being the receptacle (of the birds), — and 
the ‘Locative’ has been defined as ‘ receptacle.’ 

*From all this it is a clear that ‘j Karolca, ‘case-relation’ 
(or ‘active agency ’) is a name given, not to the mere substance 
(as held by the Madhyamika ), nor to the mere action, but to 
that which, while being endowed with a particular action of 
its own, becomes the means of the accomplishment of the 
other (principal) action ; e.g. the name * Nominative ’ applies, 
neither to the substance alone, nor to the action alone, but to 
that which, independently by itself ( i.e . by its own action), 
becomes the means of accomplishing the act ; — similarly the 
name ‘ objective ’ applies to that which is the most desired 
to be got at by the action, and not to mere substance or to 
action ; and so with what is the ‘ principal means of 
accomplishing ’, and so on. In these cases we have found 
that, just as in point of fact the names of the active agencies 
( Karakas ) are applied, neither to the mere substance, nor to 
the mere action, but to that which, being endowed with a 
particular action of its own, helps in the bringing about of some 
other action, — so also the same follows from the definitions 
of the ‘ active agencies ’ ; and as the words ‘ PramUna ’ 
and* Pramgya ’ also are expressive of active agency (case- 
relation ; * Pramana’ being the Instrument and * Prameya’ 
the object , of cognition), they cannot renounce what is in the 
very nature of ‘ active agencies.’ 

0 According to the Bhasyachandra } we have a Purvapakg a argument from here 
down to 1. 6 on P. 70 ; and the Sid^hantin’s answer begins on 1. 7, with Vdsfi WoV 
and then the /^rrapT&aa-argument again on p. 70, 1. 12, with 4 So-yamupalab#hih 
< fee.* ; — while according to the Vdrtilca and the fdtparya } we have here, in the passage 
beginning with p. 69, 1. 10, to p. 70, 1. 6, a statement from the Si^$han$a stand point, 
applying the general principle of ‘ Kdrakas 1 to the case of 1 Pramana an&PramSya 

tfyaya ft#/. II 50. 
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Vartika on Stt. 16. 

[P. 195, L. 19 to P. 200, L. 15.] 

The weighing balance is PramSi/a also §c. fyc . — says tho 
Sutra. Wbafc is meant is that the weighing balance, which is 
the means of ascertaining the weight of things, comes to be 
called * 1 ramana because it is the means by which one 

Var P 196 comes to know the exact measure of the total 
weight of a substance; and the sane balauce, 
when it has its own measure (of accuracy) ascertained by 
means of tho gold (that has been weighed by another balance), 
becomes the object of a cognition, and hence called 

The case of the balance has been cited only by way of an 
illustration ; the same holds good in regard to all topics of 
the Shastra That is to say, just as tho names ‘ Pratn3na ’ 
and ‘ Prameya, so also all the names of ‘active agencies’ 
(case-relations, Kdralcas) are applied according to circums- 
tances. In support of this view, that one and the same thing 
can (under diverse circumstances) be called by the names of 
several ‘ active agencies — the Bhdsga cites an example 
from ordinary parlance : — In the assertion ‘ the tree stands’ 
the tree is called the ‘ nominative’, as it is independent in 
regard to its own action of standing. 

“ What do you mean by the ‘ independence ’ of the tree 
in regard to its own action of standing ?” 

What we mean is that it does not stand in need of any 
other agency. For instance, in its own standing the tree 
does not require the operation of any other agency (save 

and against this we have the Purvapaksa argument beginning with p. 70,1. 7, and 
extending right up to Su. 18. This latter is the more reasonable interpretation of tho 
Bha$yaas it stands. Th e Bh&syackandra in introducing the passage on p. 60, 1. 10, 
which it regards as coming from the Parvapaksin, says that the Purvapaksin puts 
forward his argument under the appreheosicn that Action alone constitutes ‘ Karaka \ 
Bu t we find the statement asserting distinctly «r y g p r m vtrxm W fawnrirw. 

NyUya Vol II. 51. 
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itself). Such is the case when the word * stands ’ expresses 
absence of motion ; when the same word is expressive of mere 
existence (‘ the tree stands’ being used for ‘the tree exists’), 
then also, inasmuch existence always implies the manifesta- 
tion of the thing, the word in question means that * the 
tree exists standing ’, * it manifests (itself),’ — and here also 
the tree is called the * nominative ’ agent ; — when however 
the word ‘exists’ (i.e. * stands ’) is expressive of connection 
with a particular house, — as when Devaijatta is spoken of as 
‘ being (existing) in the bouse — the word denotes neither 
mere existence, nor absence of motion , but connection with the 
house ; and in this case also, the action being that of experienc- 
ing the connection with the house,— in which action Pevadatfa 
does not require the operation of any other agency save 
himself, — he is ‘ independent ’; similarly when the word 
‘ stands ’ denotes ‘ unbroken ’, — ‘the tree stands’ meaning the 
* tree is unbroken’ — in that case also, the tree, in its own ‘stand- 
ing ’, does not require the operation of any other agency, 
and hence is ‘ independent ’. In the case of such even 

though the thing may require the operation of some other 
agency, this agency will be in the shape of its own component 
parts; e. g. when we say ‘ the tree stands by its roots ‘the 
house stands by the pillars’, and so on. ‘ Standing’ may also 
mean continuity of existence (lit. being the object of cognitions 
at two different points of time), — i.e. a thing, perceived at 
some previous time, may be perceived again at a later time by 
■reason of the presence of other causes of its perception,— then 
it forms the object of more than one perception appearingat 
different times; and this is what is meant by its ‘ standing’ ; 
(i.e. being recognised as the same thing) ; and in this action 
of standing, there is needed the operation of such auxiliary 
agencies as the Bye and the rest (which perceive the thing at 
different times, and so forth) ; and such agency is what is 
called the ‘ Instrument ’ ; [and yet in this case also tho tree 

Nydya Vol, II- 52. 
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would be the ‘nominative’, as it is the tree independently by 
itself that sets into operation those auxiliary agencies ; it is 
only when the tree presents itself before the Eye that the Eye 
recognises it as the same tree that had been seen before], 

[The Nihilist starts a discussion on this side-issue of 
Recognition and Continuity of Existence"] — “All notion of 
Recognition must be wrong ; as we find in the case of the 
revolution of tho wheel and the lamp.”* If 
you mean by this that — “ no single thing can 
form the object of more than one cognition at different points 
of time”, — then we ask, how do you account for the well-known 
conception ‘ that same tree is standing ’? Certainly the very 
first sight of a tree cannot give rise to the conception that 
‘ this is that same tree standing “ But we do find 
such a conception of continuity of standing, even when the 
two things are entirely different ; e. g. when we speak of ‘ the 
wheel continuing to revolve ’ and ‘ the lamp continuing to 
burn ’, where the notion of continuity (or identity), appearing 
as it does with regard to several non-con tin nous revolutions 
and lamp-flames, must be regarded as wrong; as it apprehends 
a thing as what apparently it is not; and as the notion of 
identity and continuity is wrong in these cases, so must it 
also be in the case of the ‘standing’ of the tree and such 
other things. ” This conclusion cannot be accepted ; 

as there are no proofs for it ; you do not put forward any 
proof in support of the view that there is multiplicity in 
every tree and such other things that we perceive [i. e. that 
every single tree represents a number of momentary trees 

• When a wheel is revolving, all the revolutions are so alike that there is a 
notion that it is one and the same revolution that i’b appearing; and this idea of 
recognition is apparantly wrong. Similarly when a lamp is burning there is a quick 
succession of numerous flames— each of which has but a momentary existence } and 
yet there is an idea that the same flame is continuing ; this recognition also is wrong. 
Similarly with all Recognitions. The Bauddha has to lay stress upon this ; for if lie 
admits the correctness of Recognition, he will have to admit a more than momentary 
c *i»leuce for things. 

2 Sydya Vol. II. 53. 
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succeeding one another in rapid succession]*. Then again, 
as a matter of fact, all torong cognitions are only imitations 
of right cognitions ; and therefore you have to point out a 
case where the cognition of continuity of existence is 
rightf [an imitation of which we have in the case of the 
tree and such other things] “ What proofs have yon 
for the notion that the same thing exists at different points 
of time?” We hate already explained tlio proof for this 
on a previous occasion, ( Bkisga , P. 24, Vartika , pp. 66-G7), 
where we have explained that in the case of the cognitions 
of colour, taste and touch, it is found from actual Recognition 
that a single object forms the basis of, and is apprehended by, 
several cognitions. Another proof for the same (continuity 
of existence) is found in the well-known fact that, being the 
substratum of the effect the Cause must continue to exist at 
the time of the (manifestation of the) effect; a thing that is 
the substratum or receptacle of another thing is always found 
to exist at the time of the existence of the latter; as we find 
in the case of the jujube berry lying in the bowl; and 
as the Cause is the substratum of the effect, it follows that it 
should exist at the time that the effect appears. You will 
perhaps say that “the effect is without a substratum”. You 
mean by this that when the effect comes into existence, it 
does so only after having completely modified t the constitu- 

• In the case oEthe wheel iiu-I the lamp, we actually see that the revolutions are 
different and that the flame is being actually burnt ; sathat it ia clear that the notion 
of sameness is a mistake, due to the similarity in the revolutions and in the flames. 
There is no such perception available in support of the view that every tree is 
undergoing momentary destruction. 

f This the Bau$<Jha cannot do ; as he admits of no right notion of Recognition . 
Bo that if there is no right idea of Recognition, where could there be any wrong idea 
of it ? 

J Both editions read wreftw, in which case the translation would stand thus — 
the effect is produced irrespectively of the cause This could not be quite rigtd. 
The y atparya supplies the correct readiug *f^V**T, and explains it as 
the sense being that when the Jar conies into existence, the constitution of the Clay 
has been completely changed ; so that the Clay not being present at the time, it could 
not be held to be the substratum of the Jar. 

Nydya Vol, If. 54. 
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tion of the Cause, so that what (effect) could subsist 
in what (cause) t (By virtue of which the former could 
be held to be the substratum of the former). But it 
will not be right to argue thus; as there is no instance to 
corroborate your contention ; there is no such case of any 
effect, existing without a substratum as is admitted by both 
of us, which could form the corroborative iustance of your 
argument. “But exactly the same is the case with your 
contention that the effect has a substratum, in corroboration 
of which also there is no universally accepted instance.” 
Your answer that the same objection is equally applicable to 
my contention is not an answer at all ; for it implies that you 
admit the force of the objection ; that is, you evidently admit 
that there is no example available in support of your conten- 
tion ; and all that you urge is that there is none available in 
support of our contention also. “ But there is self-contra- 
diction.” You perhaps mean by this as follows — “ When we 
say that the same holds good in regard to your view, it is not 
that we admit the absence of examples in support of our view ; 

what we mean to do is to urge that there is self- 
Var. P. 198. contradiction involved in your reasoning ; our 
meaning being that when you assert that that view is wrong 
in support of which there is no oxample, you stultify yourself 
by rejecting (as wrong) your own view [that the effect has a 
substratum, in support of which there is no example avail- 
able].” This is not right; as you evidently have not 
understood the case ; it is clear that you have not grasped 
either our view or your own. As a matter of fact, in our view, 
it is a well-known fact that the effect has a substratum ; * 


•That the container and the contained are co-existent in time is a fact vouched 
for by ordinary experience, which does not stand iu need of a corroborative instance ; 
and from that, it follows that the cause, being the container, should exitt at the time 
that the effect appears. On the other hand, the view that the effect has no subs- 
tratum is not similarly vouched for by experience ; and as such, it could be establish- 
ed only by reasonings ; and in a reasoning you will always require a corroborative 
Stance. So that the absence of such an instance is fatal to your view, and not 
to our* 
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but as for your view, (that the effect is without a substratum) 
it goes contrary to your own assertion that colour, &c., 
are effects and have a substratum. * You have asserted that 

* substance is an aggregate of bhatas , elements (earth, &c.,) 
and bhautilcas , elementals (colour, &c.,) so that if you now 
assert that colour, &c., have no substratum, what would bo 
the signification of the nominal affix in the term * bkautika,' 
as applied to ‘ colour, &c.’ ? [The only possible meaning of 
the affix being bhtite bhaoah, subsisting in the bhBtas , and this 
subsistence is now denied]. Then again, your view would 
also militate against several other assertions of yours, such 
as— (a) ‘the jewel is the receptacle of light, as the light 
follows the motion, the motion-lessness and other modifica- 
tions of it,’ — (6) * the bowl is the receptacle of the jujube 
berry as it is by its force that the fruit does not fall off,’ — (c) 

* the sesamum seeds are the receptacle of the oil, a3 it is by 
their force that the oil does not flow away,’ and so forth. 
Then again, if Colour, Taste, Touch &c. did not subsist in a 
(common) substratum, then each of them would be an inde- 
pendent entity by itself,— just like so many distiuct sub- 
stances, the sesamum, the kidney-bean, etc.; and each of them 
should, in that case, be perceived entirely apart from the 
other (the colour of the seasmum should be perceived as 
entirely apart from its taste, and so forth) ; as a matter of 
fact however, they are never perceived apart from one 
another; and from this it follows that they are depen- 
dent upon (subsistent in) something else (which is their 
common substratum). Thus then, the conclusion is that 
what is meant by a certain thing ‘standing’ may also be 
that it forms the single common object of remembrance 
and of the past and present cognitions of it. 

* Both editions read wwriv: VTVrcwwrtV j and the translation is according 

to this reading. It would perhaps be better to read wn t UH t WaiW . The meaning 
of the passage would then be that to hold that colour, &&, are effects and yet deny 
them a substratum would involve a self-contradiction \ for it has been held that 
substance is an aggregate, &c. &c. . 
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The tree is the * object' as it is what is desired to be got at by 
the seeing- — says the BhUsya (P. 69, 1. 6). “ In what 

sense can the Objective be called a * loiraka ’, an active 
agent”?* The objective is an ‘active agent’ in this 
sense that it forms the object of the action ; as a matter of 
fact, that is an objective which forms the object of the action ; 
and this definition includes even those things which, even 
though they do not fulfil the condition of being * the most 
desired ’, have the said character, t 

What is meant by lcarani, the Instrument, being the 
most efficient cause is that it is the most immediately antece- 
dent (to the action). For instance, in the case of the expres- 
sion 4 he indicates the moon by the tree ’, the sense is that the 
person sees the moon immediately after he has seen the 
tree ; and hence the tree comes to be called the ‘ Instrument*. 

The Dative is that which is intended to be reached by the 
* objective that is to say, that thing which is intended to be 
reached by the ‘objective’ comes to be called the ‘ Dative’; 

• Thataloue can be called an ‘ active agent*, which, in some way, tends towards 
the action denoted by the verb * the Objective, however is something that is operated 
upon by the action ; how then can it be an ‘active agent * ? 

f The Benares edition wrongly puts the words sraTgVFf pftfivflTW under inverted 
commas. This is not a quotation. 

The J*tftparya adds; — A thing is called an ‘ object of action 1 wheti it bears upon 
itself the effeets of an action not subsisting in itself ; and this is exactly what forms 
the characteristic of the Objective . For instance, Devadatta sees a tree , the perception 
of the tree is produced by the action of seeing, which inheres in Devadatta, who is 
something other than the tree ; and it is only in this sense that the perception can 
be said to have an object (in the shape of the tree) ; by which it is meant that its 
own characterisation or specification depends upon that object. So that inasmuch as 
it is necessary for the Object to have an existence anterior to the action, it can, in 
this sense, be called an active agents a 1 cause of the action *. It is only thus that we 
can speak of tilings modified and reached as being ‘ Objectives ’ of those actions. In the 
case of such things as cloth and the like, which are brought into existence by the action 
itself, — such for iustance as the action of weaving — , the thing (cloth) cannot have an 
existence anterior to the action of being brought into existence, [and yet wo speak 
of * bringing the cloth into existence where the cloth is the object ], — and the com- 
ponent parts of the cloth, yarns, have bucH an anterior existence ; so that it is through 
these .parts, that the name ‘objective’ comes to be applied to the Cloth, indirectly. The 
definition of the ‘Objective’ now suggested is applicable to all such cases as — ‘he 
jumps over the snake going to the village he avoids the tree-roots’ — (where the 
character of being desired is not present). We have to add the qualification * not 
inhering in itself in view of such expressions as ‘ Chaitra reaches the village r , where 
the action of reaching has its effect subsisting in Chaitra also ; so that he would have 
to be regarded as the ‘ Objective but this becomes pre:luded by reason of the 
action of reaching being one that subsists in himself. 
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for instance, in the expression, * vrikschja udalcam asinchati \ 
‘pours water for the tree’, the ‘objective’, Water, when 

* poured reaches the tree ; which latter therefore becomes 
the ' Dative 

The Ablative is that which remains fixed while something 
else is moving.'}’ For instance, in the expres- 

Var. P. 199. g j on ‘ vriJcsHt patati ,’ 1 falls from the tree,' the 

tree is called the ‘ Ablative,’ as that which falls is moving, 
and while that is moving, the tree remains fixed. 

The Locative is that which is the cause of upholding (i, e., 
that which upholds or supports) ; when a thing is contained 
in (rests upon) another thing, the latter is the cause of the 
upholding (or supporting) of the former, and hence it comes 
to be called the ‘ Locative For instance, in the expression 

* vrilcse vaijanisi ‘ the birds on the tree,’ what is the cause of 
the counteracting of the force of gravity in the birds is their 
connection with the tree, which on that account, comes to be 

' spoken of as the * Locative.’ $ 

Such being the case it is not the Substance only, or the Action 
only , which is the active agent — says the Bhasya (P. 69. L. 10). 
What is meant by this is that the term ‘active agent’ is applied 
neither to mere Substance, nor to mere Action ; one does not 
apply the name of an active agent to a substance which he 
perceives merely as a substance pure and simple ; nor to 

* The T&tpirya remarks that the name is not significant ; as the de- 

finition suggested shows that it is not always the receiver of a gift (whioh is what 
is signified by the name) that is called ( \ The definition, it says, has been 

given in accordance with actual usage, and also in view of Panini’s definition. 

t Construe the passage as OTfirtf 

*5. reading would be quite contrary to the sense desired 

to be conveyed. 

% This is only a particular case where 1 upholding ’ or 1 containing ’ is in the form 
qf 4 counteracting or gravity ’ ; it is not the same in all cases ; s. g. when we speak 
of the Substance containing a quality, the quality is upheld by the Substance; but 
there is no * counteracting of gravity ’ iu this case. So that the actual definition of 
the Locative is simply 4 that which upholds.’— ftyparya. 
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an action when perceived merely as an action pure and 
simple; it is only when one perceives the action in its relation- 
ship to a substance, that he comes to speak of them by the 
common name * active agent ’ ; * the character common to all 
active agents is that they are the cause (source or basis) of 
the action ; so that when one wishes to speak of only this 
fact of being the cause of action , — and he is not desirous of 
speaking of the particular form of the relationship to ac- 
tion, — the term used is the common name ‘ active agent'; 
when however, one wishes to speak of a particular form of 
relationship, he employs the particular names — ‘Nomina- 
tive,’ ‘Objective,’ ‘Instrument’ and the like— according as 
the thing is found to be qualified by such specific and mu- 
tually exclusive properties as ‘ independence ’ aud the rest. 
Every active agent is independent and hence the * nominative ' 
in relation to its own (subsidiary) activity ; and it is only in 
its relation to some other primary action that each of 
them comes to be known by the specific Karaka-naraes 
(of ‘Nominative,’ ‘Objective’ &c ) f This is what is 
meant by the Shdstva when it calls the KUraJca (the 
active agent) the * producer ’, the ‘ accomplisher’;— “ of 
what?” — of the action ; and it is according to this principle 
that the several names (of the Karnlcas) are employed; hence 
what is said in the present context refers, not to more action 
in general (such as belongs to every one of these agents con- 
cerned, individually), but to a primary action (towards 
whose accomplishment all the agents contribute their activity). 
In regard to this primary action, one thing may be affording 

° The passage should be read as fq pngw r qwEqgqjWfr . 

f This is in anticipation of the objection that the Karaka may be defined simply as 
that which accomplishes an action , or that which is endowed with a subsidiary activity 
of its own ; why then have both these characteristics been emphasised ? The sense 
is that if we defined the Karaka simply as that only, then, inasmuch as every ‘ active 
agent’ is independent in regard to its own subsidiary activity, all would be ‘nominat- 
ives ’ ; while if we combine the two characters we have this advantage that while 
e &ch is the * nominative * in relation * to its own activity, it is 1 objective,’ or ‘ins* 
tnnneutal &c., in relation to the other primary action. 
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only a remote aid, while another’s aid is more approximate 
and immediate, while something else may be affording some 
sort of help in some way or other ; and it is in accordance 
with the character of the aid afforded that the names 4 Nomi- 
native ’ and the rest come to the applied. This is what we 
have already explained on a former occasion. 

An objection is raised — “ If the application of the Karaka- 
name is due to the relation borne to an action, then the word 
* pachalca ’, ‘cook ’ (which denotes the nominative agent of the 
action of cooking) would apply only to one who is actually 
doing the cooking at that time ; and you * could not have such 
expressions as * the cook will cook * or ‘ the cook has cooked ’ 
[as at the time these expressions are used the man is not 
doing the act of cooking].’’ 

This is not right; as the capacity (of acting) remains at 
all the three points of time ; as a matter of fact, the capacity 
continues at all points of time ; so that even with 

Var. P. 200. r 

regard to past and future actions, the nomi native- 

name ^ — ‘cook* for instance — can be used in connection with 

the verb in all three tenses — ‘ cooks ’, 4 cooked* and ‘will cook’. 

“ If the capacity remains at nil three points of time, 
4 ‘ then it is not proper to express the three tenses at all ; what 
“you mean is that just as the substance is there at all three 
44 points of time so is the capacity also ; hence just as the three 
“ tenses are not used in connection with the substance, so also 
“ they should not be used in connection with its capacity ; and 
“ in that case you could speak of a man as 4 he cooks ’ even 
44 when he is not doing any cooking at all [as his capacity of 
44 cooking would still be there] ; and you should never have 
44 such expressions as 4 the cook will cook’, ‘the cook has 
44 cooked ’ (as the capacity being always present, it would be 
44 wrong to connect it with the past or the future].’* 

Thi3 does not affect our position at all. As what brings 

0 The % has to be separated from nr 
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out and manifests the existence of the capacity of a thing 
is its relation to an action. The word * action * expresses 
what is denoted by the verbal root; and that which is the 
principal accomplisher of that action is the ‘nominative’ agent; 
and it is only when this nominative agent is related to the 
action that he brings out or manifests his capacity. “ But 
what is this Capacity ?” The Capacity is a property of 

the nominative agent, which is distinct from that agent and 
also from the action — such a property being in the form of 
power and of being conversant with the means (of accomplish- 
ing the action concerned); and this property is manifested by 
relationship to an action.* So that the karaka-name (‘cook* 
e. g.) is directly applicable only in a case where all the three 
factors are present, — the knowledge of the means, the power, 
and the relationship to the action ; as w e have in the case of 
the expression ‘the cook is cooking’; in a case however 
where the relationship to an actual action is not present,— 
and what are there are only the power and the knowledge of 
the means — if the word ‘cook’ is used, as in the expressions 
‘the cook has cooked’ or ‘the cook will cook’, — as one of the 
three factors is absent, such use can only be indirect or 
secondary. 

[The exact nature of words denoting verbal relations 
having been expounded, tho author applies it to the case 
in question] — The names ‘Pramana’ and ‘Pram5ya* are words 
denoting active agency (or verbal relations). . “How 
so ?” Because they are related to a particular action ; just 
as words like ‘cook’ and the like are used only in relation 
to a certain action, so are the words ‘Pramana’ and ‘Pramlga 
also [which signify respectively tho instrument f the action of 
cognising and the object of the action of cognising .] 

0 ‘Power’ and ‘knowledge of means' are both essential in the Agent; even 
though be has tho power to do an act, if he does not know the means of doing it, 
he cannot do it; similarly even though he may know the means, if he has not the 
r ^uisite power, the action cannot be done by him. 
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Bhatsya. 

Introductory to Suit'd (17). 

[P. 70 L. 7 to L. 13.] 

The Purvapaksin urges the following argument : — 

“ Well, Sir, we admit that the Kflraka^natnea are used 
“ according to their capacity ; so that Perception and the rest 
“ are ‘ Pramdna ’ ‘ Instruments of cognition ’ as they are tho 
“ cause of the action of cognising, and they are also- ‘ Pra- 
'‘ i meya\ ‘object of cognition’, as they are the objects 
“ of the action of cognising; thus then Perception and the 
“ rest are objects of cognition as well as instruments of cogni- 
‘‘ tion ;* as is vouched for by such specific assertions (met with 
“ in ordinary parlance) as — (a) * I know this by Perception', 
“ * I know this by Inference ’, * I know those by Analogy 
** * I know this by Word’, [where Perception &c. figure as 
*• the means], — or (b) ‘My cognition (which is apprehended) is 
*• Perceptional’, * My Cognition is Inferential’, ‘ my Cognition 
“is Verbal', where they are apprehended (as the Object 
“of Cognition). So also when these same. Perception 
“ and the rest, are described by their definitions — e. g., 
“‘the cognition produced by the contact of the object 
“with the sense-organ’ and so forth — they come to be speci- 
“ fically known [in which case they themselves form the objects 
“of cognition]. Now the question arises — Is this cogni- 
“ tion of Perception SfG. brought about by the instrumentality 
“of another set of Pramanas ? Or without other Pramanas, 
*' independently of all instruments? ‘What difference 
“ would that make ?’ [The Purvapaksin explains this 
“in the next Sutra]. 

Vurlika — Introduction to Sil. 17. 

,, [P. 200, L. 15 to L. 20.] 

“ Well, Sir, tyc., — says the BhSsya ( P. 70, L. 7). When 
“ the Pramanas, Perception and the rest, come to be them- 
selves known, they are objects of cognition, and as such be- 
“ come PramSyas. And in regard to this we have to consider 
“ this — Do these, Perception and the real, stand in need of 

0 According to the Bh&syachantfr^ the term 1 pram&n&ni* here sta nds fo r 
(1) Instruments ofCognitlon } and (2) Cogntdf Bead the passage as 
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“ the operation of other ‘Instruments of Cognition’, in regard 
“ to their own cognition [i. e., is the Cognition of Perception 
“&c. brought about by the instrumentality of Pramanas 
“ other than Perception &c.] ? Or is the cognition of the 
“ Pramanas brought about without the help of any Instru- 
ments?* What if it is so? [The next Sutra supplies 
“ the answer from the Purvapaksa stand-point. 

Sutra (17). 

“ Ip the Instruments op Cognition are cognised 
“by means op Instruments of Cognition, — then this 
“involves the possibility of other Instruments op 
“Cognition.” — (Su. 17). 

Bhasya on Su. (17). 

[P. 70, L. 15 to L. 17.] 

“ If Perception and the other Instruments of Cognition 
“are apprehended by means of Instruments of Cognition, 
“ then this means that the Instrument by whoso means they 
‘‘ are apprehended are distinct from Perception and the rest; 
“and this involves the postulating of other Instruments of 
“ Cognition (distinct from Perception etc., enumerated in 
“ Su. 1-1-4) ; and this means that there would be au infinite 
“ regress, one Instrument of Cognition being apprehended 
“ by means of another, this latter again by means of another, 
“and so on and on, ad infinitum. And it is not right to admit 
“ of such an infinite regress, when there is no justification 
“ for it.” 

VdrtiJea on Su. 17. 

[P. 201, L. 3 to L. 5.1 

“ If the Instruments tyc. — says the Sutra. If the Cogni- 
** tion having the Instruments of Cognition for its object is 

* Both editions read, after tniro VTW 

The editors have put this within brackets. Ttie words are superfluous J and appear to 
form a tippanl on the preceding word c \ The student learning from 

manuscript copies found it difficult to understand why the author should use this 
term, and he got the explanation that — 11 the Pramana that would be th e mea ns of 
the of the becoming known, of Perception etc., would certainly be iniTOTWrc, 

^.comparison to tb© said Perception etc.* ? ‘ It very often happens that the scribes 
^stake the tippanl as part of the text, and tomtit as such in the transcript. 
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“ brought about by means of an Instrument of Cognition, 
** then this latter has to be regarded as an Instrument of 
** Cognition entirely distinct from the former Instruments of 
“ Cognition, (Perception and the rest). As in such a cognition, 
" Perception and the rest, being the objects , could not them- 
u selves be regarded as instruments .” 

Bhdsya on Sll. (18). 

[P. 70, L. 17 to L. 21.] 

In order to avoid this it might be urged that the cogni- 
** tion of the Instruments of Cognition is brought about witli- 
“ out other Pramanas or Instruments of Cognition, in'lepen- 
“dently of all instrumentality. But in that case — 

Sutra (18). 


° Ip (in tee cognition op the Instrument op Cogni- 
tion) another Instrument op Cognition is not opera- 

“ T1VE, THEN, JUST AS THE COGNITION OF 3 HE INSTRUMENT OP 

“ Cognition would be accomplished (without the opeua- 
“ tion op an Instrument of Cognition), so would the 
'* cognition op the object op cognition also. ’ 


** If another Instrument of Cognition is not operative in 
“ the cognition of Perception et\, then there should be no 
** operation of any Instrument of Cognition in the cognition 
“ of the Soul and other Objects of Cognition*; as the two cases 
“ are exactly alike. And this would mean the total abolition 
“ of all Instruments of Cognition”. 

In answer to the above Puroapaksa we have the next 
S&tra. 


K. 

U 

U 

«c 

1C 


Vdrlika on Stt. (18). 

** If it be held that the apprehension of the Instruments 
of Cognition is brought about without another S6t of Ins- 
truments of Cognition, entirely independently of all Ins- 
trumentality, then another instrument of Cognition is not 
tiperatioe, Sfc . — say the Sufra. The meaning is that just 
as the Instruments of Cognition are inoperative in regard 
to their own Cognition, so woilld they also be in regard to 
that of the Objects of Cognition.”,* 

P ouvarCTTOtwwfN «* the correct reArtiilff'ia'fotini ia the Pari Mm. 

^ r St 
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The answer to the above Purvapaksa is given in the 
next Sutra : — 

iSfltra (19). 

Not so; as the apprehension of the Instruments of 

Cognition is similar to that of lamplight. Su. ( 19 ). 

Bh&sya. 

[P. 71, L. 1 to P. 72, L. 8.] 

Lamplight, being an aid to the act of Perception, is a 
Pramdna, an Instrument of Cognition, in the seeing of the 
visible object; [when f. i„ the object is seen with the help 
of the lamplight]; and yet it is itself also cognised by the 
instrumentality of another Perception, through its contact 
with the Eye [when, /. i., the lamplight is itself seen] ;— 
similarly, knowing the fact that the presence and absence of 
seeing is in accordance with the presence and absence of the 
lamp, this lamp is inferred as the cause of the seeing (of it- 
self as also of other objects) [where the lamplight is cognised 
by means of Inference *]; similarly, when we hear the 
words ‘ fetch a lamp in the dark,’ we cognise the lamp by 
means of Trustworthy Assertion (Word). [Just as in the case 
of lamplight, we find that though it is itself an Instrument 
of Cognition, it is yet cognised by means of Perception 
i|nd the other Instruments of Cognition]. In the same 
"Khanner Perception and the other Instruments of Cognition 
also would be cognised by means of Perception, &c. [and not 
by other Instruments of Cognition]. For instance, in the case 
of Perception [in which there are the following ^factors— (a) 
the sense-orgaus, ( b ) the objects*perceived, (c^theaense-obje^ ^ 
contact, and (d) the cognition produced by this 8enseobjecf?| 
contact] we find,— (a) that the sense-organs are cognised by :*j 
means of Inference based on the fact of their respective^ 
objects being duly apprehended [the inference being ii£| 
the form — * the sense-organ of the Eye exists, becav~ 
we have cognition of Colour, which could not be peg 
except by means of the Visual Qrfianjami so»poj ;- (6) 
that the Objects lewfe cognised by the rerop^fion itself* 

■ — (c) that the' sense-object contacts aroj f cognised by 

~*TUat is, the the Laroj&ght being tUeoaw»'‘ottbe seeing is inferred. 

~~Bh&>yach#ndra. sfivr*'' 
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means of Inference based upon obstruction * [This in- 
ference being in the form, ‘the Perception must be due 
to actual contact of the object with the sense-organ, because 
we find that there is absence of Perception whenever sense* 
object contact is absent by reason of obstructions to such 
contact’] ; t — id) that the Cognition produced by the sense- 
object contact is apprehended, $ just like pleasure, &o., 
through its inherence in the soul as accompanied by a 
peculiar contact of the Mind with the cognising soul 
(as encased in the bodily membrane).§ Similarly may 
every other Instrument of Cognition be analysed (and found 
to have several factors apprehended by means of one 
or the other of the four ordinary Instruments of Cognition]. 


Thus then, [the meaning of the Sutra is that] in the case 
of the lamplight it is found that while it is itself visible ( object 
of vision), it is also the meins of the seeing of other visible 
things, and thus it comes to be called the * object,’ or the 
‘ means ’ of Cognition, according to circumstances ; similarly 
any other thing, though an object of Cognition, may also be the 
means of the Cognition (of something else), and thus come 
to be called the ‘object’ or the * means’ of Cognition, accord- 
ing to circumstances. So that the Cognition of Perception 
and the other Instruments of Cognition also is actually found 
to be brought about, not by a different set of Instruments of 
Cognition, nor entirely without the aid of all instrumentality. 




"The reading of thia passage is doubtful ; the printed text reads arfjfasuHwTVK 
the Puri MS. A reads ; and Puri MS. B reads vfjfUtvlvFVTa 

!H»e two latter do not give any sense. We have therefore adopted the reading 6t 
the printed text. ' 

t The Eye and all its auxiliaries being present, if it is found that there is 
found that the range of vision is obstructed by a wall 
,inter?ene between the Eye and the thing sought to be 
I and again it rs found that when the wall is not there the thing is seen 
right, — these foots lead to the conclusion that in every case of stelng there 
actual contact of the thing with the sense-organ. The Shotsyachandfa for- 
ate® the inferences as follows: — (l) *The Wall is actually in contact with the 
; because it is see#, ~ what is not in contact with the Eye is not seen, as we find 
|i^ca$e of things hidden behind the wall ’ (2) * the Eye is in contact with the 
■Mrecause *tis the instrument bringing about the perception of the wallj—when* 
■A«rge& is instrumental in bringiug about the perception of a thing, it is to 
^tiling, as we find in the case of the organ of Touch ; — (3) ‘ Sense- 
“ oon^ot with the object because they are instruments, likf 


o 

coni 
organs must 
and so on. 


t That is petceim \ 

§ The Bhaey&chapd 


ays the Bhlsyachxndra. 


qualifying vrvwWiTT* ; an3 
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The Opponent might urge that u there can be no 
apprehension of a thing by itself”; but our answer 
to this will b« that the argument is not right, as the 
things are really different from one another, and they 
are only similar in character. What the Opponent means 
to urge is that -“it is not right to hold that Perception 
&o. are apprehended by means of Perception &c. themselves, 
for a thing is always apprehended by means of something 
other than itself ”; — but this argument will not be right; 
as in reality there in difference among the individual things, 
which however are possessed of a similar character (by virtue 
of which they have a common name) ; so that (in the case in 
question, it is found that) the character of ‘ Perception’ belongs 
to, and includes, several individuals (». e. particular percep- 
tions); and among these one individual ( Perception) could well 
be apprehended by means of another individual Perception) ; 
and m this there could be no incongruity; — similarly in the case 
of Inference and the other Instruments of Cognition ; — (to 
take a homely instance) we find that by means of the water 
brought out (of the well) we have the cognition 

(inferential) of water in the well itself [Where we have 
the apprehension of water by means of icater it- 

self). The same we find to be the case with the cognis- 
ing Soul and Mind : When we have such cognitions as ‘ I 
am happy ’, ‘lam unhappy', we find that the cogniser (the 
Soul) is apprehended by himself ; and in the case of Mind 
|SO we find that it has been declared that 1 the non-si mul- i, 
^ineity of cognitions is an indicative of theMind’ (Su. 1-1-16),, 
Ifhich means that the inference of the Mind is brought about 
by means of the Mind itself ; — so that there is Don-differ- 
enpe between the eogniser and the coyrwied (in the eg 
the Soul), and between the rneyns of aipigjf 
object* of apprehension (in the oase of the Mind). 

• The printed text reads Iff WW which is evidently wrong; the Purr M 8 $,| 
read ; and this has the support of the $Jt$pary% also 5 which has the followiu 

observations on this paragraph of the Bk$sya— l tie not quite right to 
Soul as the objective of the action of. cognition ; for the objective is that 
on itself the action of something otto taka itself ; the reftl objective of 
* I am happy ’ is the happiness , and the Spul only appears m the the 

illumining factor. The Mind is certainly instrument ih the jg||nition of itself 
and is also the object ; yet this does not involve the incongruity jfrf thing operating 
upon itself ; because it is by its own existence that theMindM the instrument of its 
own cognition ; and certainly the existence of the Mind is essHuung entirely different 
from the Cognition of the Mind. 
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The Opponent might urge that in the cases cited the 
Bh» P 72 auxiliary conditions are different; but our answer 
a ' ' ‘ will be that so it is also in the case of Perception 
&c. It is true that in the case of the cognising Soul, the Soul 
does not cognise itself (i. e. becomes tbq object of cogni- 
tion) except under conditions different (from those under 
which he is the cngniser ), — similarly the Mind also is appre- 
hended by means of the Mind under entirely different condi- 
tions ; but precisely the same is the case with Perception 
and the other Instruments of Cognition ; for when Perception 
&c. are apprehended by means of Perception &c. themselves, 
we are cognisant of total difference between the two* 
individual perceptions (the Perception cognised and the 
Perception by means of which it is cognised). 

Then again, there is no possibility of there being any- 
thing that cannot be apprehended by Perception &c. If 
there were any such thing as is not apprehended by Percep- 
tion and the other three Instruments of Cognition, then there 
might be some ground for the postulating of additional 
Instruments of Cognition ; but as a matter of fact no one can 
point out any such thing; for the simple reason that every- 
thing, existing as well as non-existingf, is actually found to 
be apprehended by Perception &c., — as we find to bo the 
case in ordinary experience. 


Vat {ilia on Sii. 19 1 . 

[P. 201, L. 12 to P. 202, L. 20]. 

Not. so Sfc. — says the Sutra. The lamp-light, being all* 

aid to the perception of such things as the jar and the like, 

; and yet it is itself apprehended by 

^irbeption &o. ; and |<jlf lbs own operation, it does not 

leoessitate the operation of any Prama^as other than Per- 

|*ijeption and the rest; it is apprehended by means of these 

jtbmselves. In the same manner the PramanSs (Perception 

lb rest) also are apprehended by the same Pramanas. 

‘of^amp-light^has^beea cited only as an instance 

0 The printed text Jyrongly retains the W when all MSS. including the two Puri MSS. 
have dropped it, Th e*Bh4fyachandra al$o has no 

+ How the non-existeriMhing forms the object of Pramanas has been shown in 
the Introductory BhO$ya } P, 2. * > 

V Nydya m il. 68. 
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(corroborative of the reasoning). “ What is the 
reasoning (which the instance is intended to corroborate) ? ” 
We proceed to explain the reasonings as follows : — (A) For 
their own apprehension, Perception and the rest do not 
stand iu need of the operation of other Pramanas, because they 
are themselves the means of bringing about the apprehension 
of things, like the lump ; — just as the lamp, being a means of 
bringing about the apprehension of things, does not stand in 
need of the operation of any other Pramana (besides Percep- 
tion etc.) so also do the PramSnas (Perception etc.), — from 
which it follows that these do not stand in need of the opera- 
tion of other Pramanas; — (B) secondly, because they are en- 
dowed with generic and specific characters ; — everything that 
is endowed with generic and specific characters is found to be 
such as do 83 not, for its apprehension, stand in need of the 
operation of any Pramanas other than Perception and the 

rest, — as we find in the case of the lamp ; — (0) 
Var. P 202, . N 

thirdly, because they are objects of cognition, — 

every object of cognition is such as does not, for its appre- 
hension stand in need of the operation of Pramanas other 
|jjan Perception etc., — as we find in the case of the Lamp; — . 

f ) fourthly, because they are subsistent in something else, 
d because they are Instruments, like the lamp; similarly 
tfie Sense-organs and such like things also, being aids to Per- 
ception, are such as do not stand in need of the op er| 
any Pramanas other than Perception '■ 

The BhSmja (P. 71 L. 10) represents the Opponent .'lai! 
raising the objection that “ there can be no apprehension of a 
thing by ittelf By this our opponent means as follows- 
“ If Perception etc, were apprehended by means of the se 
Perception etc., this would mean that a thing is apjw 
by means of itself ; and this is hqt right ; as the 4a me thing 
cannot be the instrument as also #hat is acojptfJplished by that 
instrument ”, But this does not affecHfur position at all ; 

NySya Vol. II. 69. 
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as the things are really different from one another and they 
are similar only in character ( Bhclsya P. 71, L. 12); that is to 
say, there are several things that are inoluded in what has been 
described as ‘Pramapas’, and there would be nothing wrong if 
one of these several things were apprehended by means of the 
other ; j ust as from the water brought out of the well we infer 
the water in the well ( Bhclsya , P. 71, L. 16);— that is, having 
brought out water one understands that the water in the well 
is also of the same kind ; and yet in this case it is not said 
that the thing (water) i3 apprehended by means of itself ; all 
that is said is that by means of the thing, which is endowed 
with the character (of water), we apprehend another thing 
which also is endowed with the same character (of water). [In 
the same manner by means of one instrument, which has the 
character of Perception, we can apprehend another instru- 
ment which also has the character of Perception]. Then 
again, there is no such absolute law that a thing cannot be 
apprehended by means of itself ; as sometimes such appre- 
hensions do happen; as for instance, in the case of Soul, 
we find that the same Soul is the cogniser as also the. 
cognised, whenever a person has any cognition in regarj 
to himself. 


The Opponent urges that, " in the cases cited the con 
tions are different" ( Bhasya , P. 72, L. 1.) He means by 
when the Soul is the cogniser, the condi- 
?pbn3 are entirely dfffereiit from those that are present when 
it is the cognised'\ Exactly the same, we reply, is the case 
with the matter under discussion. In the case of the Soul, 
IgdjeB on $ recognises himself — as * I am happy — ‘ I am un- 
oy ’ — the cogniser-Soul apprehends himself as qualified 
by Tapfiness etc. [so that the Spul is the cognised when qnali* 
fied by unlia'pmness, and it ijH5he cogniser independently of 
any such quali fixation]; — exactly so in the case of Percep- 
tion etc., these becoifie the ‘object of cognition’ only when 

NySya Pof. //. 70. 
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apprehended by mean* of Pramanas [while when appearing as 
the instruments whereby something else is apprehended they 
become ‘ the Instruments of Cognition 

Lastly — there is no possibility of there being anything that 
cannot be apprehended by means of Perception fyo. ( Bhasya , 
P. 72, L. 5). If there were any such thiDgas is not appre- 
hended by means of Perception, then we could accept 
PramSnas other than Perception &c.; but one can never prove 
that there is any such thing ; as every thing, existent as well 
as non-existent, is apprehended by means of Perception &c. 
Thus then, the conclusion is that it is by means of Perception 
&c. alone that the Pramanas themselves are apprehended. 

Bh'tsya. 

Introductory to Sfl(ra (19 d.) 

[P. 72, LI. 9-11.] 

Some people have taken up the example (cited in the pre- 
ceding Sutra) by itself, quite detatched from any reasonings, 
— i. e. as proving the conclusion (that Pramanas are self- 
jllumined) by itself, without reference to any particular 
.sonirig; and they have interpreted the Sutra to mean that 
: just as the lamplight is seen without the light of any 
tr lamp, so also are the Pram&nas apprehended without 
tr Pramanas’.* But such an argument — 

Cannot be conclusive; as in tub case of certain 

THINGS WE FIND THAT OTHER INSTRUMENTS, AI$£ INOPEBji. 

TIVE, WHILE IN OTHERS IT li FOUND THAT THE! ABB NOT 
INOPERATIVE (SC. 19 A.)f 

1 This is the argument propounded by those who regard all Pramanas to he tel/, 
illumined — i.e.the Vedantins. , 

f This appears in the printed text as part -of the Bhitya. Out the Nyiyat 
laniha and the Bhdsyichandra read this as a Sutra ; and the Pori Ms. of the 
as also the Sutra Ms. D. contains this as a Sfitra. It is only the lata# commentators 
that have omitted it from the Sutras. We treat this as a Satraf'and j Q this matter 
^have always followed the but wetitflfiSSr it as 19A, with a 

■**»* to retain the numbering of the following Rttfras. ' 

S# Nydya Vol. II. 71. 
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Vsrfika. 

[P. 2<>2, L. 20 to P. 203, L. 1] 

Introductory to Sil. 19 A. 

Other old writers take the preceding SQtra without 
reference to any reasoning, and interpret it merely as putting 
forward an example, — the meaning (according to them) 
being that — ‘Just as the light of a lamp, so the PramSnas 
also, would be apprehended without the help of other Pra- 
maoas’. Against this view we have the following declaration 
— Such an argument cannot be conclusive &c, &c. 

Bhctsya. 

L P.72, L. 13 to P. 73. L. 7.] 

(A) The said fact (of independence of other Pramgnas), 
which is deduced from the absence of operation (of other 
lamps in the case of the lamp illumining things by its 
light), has been urged (by the writers referred to) with a view 
to prove similar independence in the case of the Instruments 
of Cognition ; — bub the same fact might be urged (with 
equal reasonableness) to prove similar independence in th 
case of the Objects of Cognition also ; as there is nothing to dj 
tinguisk this latter case from the former [i. e. just as it is ar^ 

©d, from the case of the lamp being independent of anot 
lamp, that Pramgnas are independent of other Prama ! 

86 may it also be argued, that Pram eyas also are indep: 
pteatr -of Prama&as, — which would mean that Pramgnas are 
f»6t nec6s«Si^o#%nyAmgJi)^6) Further, it may be argued 
that so far as the cognition of the, objects of cognition is con- 
cerned, it is found that for the apprehension of such things 
as the colour of a Dish and the like, one does require the 
operation of such aids as the light of a lamp [so that the 
simple of the tamp proves the necessity of such aids 
j$he case of the oognition of abject of cognition J; and 
the same might be said in regard to the cognition of the 
Pramfigas also, whose case does not differ from the former 
case [The arghment would be that just as in the case of the 
apprehension oVbbfppt8 of oognition such aids as lamplight &o. 
are necessary, so in the cSse of the apprehension of the Pra- 

NySya Vo1.IL 72« 
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m§i>as also, such other aids would be necessary]. - fThus 
then, the example of the Lamp as interpreted by the said 
writers being found to support both views — that such other 
aids are necessary, for the apprehension of the Objects as well 
as the Instruments of Cognition], unless the said example is 
taken in reference to a particular reasoning (as we have 
taken it), there could be no justification for accepting its 
force in one case and not in the other ; as there is no reason 
why the force of the Example should be admitted in one case 
and notin the other. f 


On the other hand, if the Example ( of the lamp) is taken 
in reference to a particular reasoning (as we have taken it), 
it is found to point to a single conclusion , and as such it is 
not open to the objection just mentioned .$ That is to 
say, when the example is taken as bearing upon a particular 
reasoning, it is found to point to a single conclusion (that 
of one Instrument of Cognition being independent of other 
Instruments of Cognition) ; and under the circumstances, 
the Opponent cannot very well refuse to accept its force. § 
Such being the case, this interpretation is not open to the 
objection that the Example is not conclusive. 


Bha. P. 73. 


“But if Perception &c. were apprehended by other 
Perception &c., then there would be an infinite 
regress.” Not so, we reply, as all usage 
uld be rightly explained on the basis of the distinction 
t the said Perception &c. are apprehended (in one case) 
the objects cognised and (in another case) as the instrument # 
the cognition. For instance, when we have such notiojjf 
*£ cognise the thing by means of Perception’,^ 
thing by means of Inference *, Perception &c. 


as the instruments of cogniti$tf$'.%a4 • 


re have Bt 


motions as ‘this cognition mine (whioh I now cognise^ 

’ • — 1 - —i — «*.»'■■ ■ 1,1 ■ " 1 1 ' “ l ." " * * ****** " " ■*— ■■■ — ■—- . ' ■ " — — I m «, — — '«» I " I lllllll 

* According to the Bk&iyachan#ra the meaning of this passage is as follows 
Th o colour of the DUh is perceptible by itself, and yet for being illumined it requires 
the aid of the Lamplight ; so the Pramanas also, even though they may be self* , 
illumined, may stand in need of other Pramanas. 

t The two Puri MSS. rtad^WW Wl W * after the wo 

This is the reading adopted in the translation. 

X The Bh&$yacha*ira reads this as Sftfra. 

of the printed text is wrong. The Puri MSSL the Bhdsyachandra 

%u Pport 



the reading 




to 


NyHya Vol. II. 73. 
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is perceptional, 4 ‘this cognition is inferential’, ‘ this cognition 
is verbal Perception &c. appear as the objects of cognition ; 
— eo that when we actually recognise them thus (differently 
in the two cases), it becomes possible for us to carry on all 
business for the purpose of acquiring merit, prosperity, 
happiness and Final Release, and also for the purpose avoiding 
the contraries of these. And as all business and usage can 
be explained on the basis of the said distinction, there is 
nothing to be accomplished by the infinite regress, for the 
accomplishment of which it would be necessary to postulate 
the said infinite regress (of Perception &c.). * 


Vartika on Sa. 19 A. 

[P. 203, L. 2 to P. 204, L. 2]. 

The argument cannot be conclusioe fyc. tyc . — says the Shtra. 
There is no ground for accepting the proposition that 'the 
Pramapas areas independent of other Pramanas as the light 
of a lamp is of other lamps ’ (which is the meaning of Sti. 19, 
according to the writers referred to), — and rejecting the 
other proposition that ‘the Pramanas are as dependent upon 
other Pramanas as the colour of the Dish ’. As a matter 
of fact, it is found that the light of the lamp is not inopera- 
, tive in the illumining of the colour of the Dish ; why cannot 
-the same be said of the Pramanas also (requiring the operq 
tlon of other Pramanas) ? Secondly, it would be necessaf 
t0'|>gigpp4 the grounds for admitting the force of tke 
lQ •• ‘ii^K M^ipi giPplight in the case of the cognition ot 
1?rl&«pas, case of the cognition 

of the objects of cognition. Thirdlyfyou have also to explain 
your reasons why the lamplight is to be accepted as a 
pertinent example, and not the Dish. From all this it is 
|esr that, if not taken in reference to a particular reasoning 
maple is inconclusive both wayg; 



» « .«*** the reading of the printed text, as also of the Puri MSS. 

•But .ipjjeari^pbe the better reading, esnoted in the footnote of the 

printed text. ' ■ * . ; 

tiyiya, Pol II. 74. 
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On the other hand , if the Example is taken in 
reference to a particular reasoning , it is found to point to 
a single conclusion, and as stick it is n>t open to the above 
objection — says the Bhfisya (P. 72, L. 18), That is to say, if 
the example of the Lamplight is taken in connection with 
a particular reasoning, in reference to its illumining (other 
things), then it points definitely to a single conclusion, and 
as such cannot be objected to ; so that it does not become 
open to the charge of being ‘ inconclusive.’ 

" But if Perception Sfc. were apprehended by Perception Sfc. 
themselves, there would bean infinite regress' [Bhasy a P. 7 ; h 
L- 1). That is to say, if Perception &c. are apprehended 
by means Perception &c. (and not by other Pramanas), then 
these latter would have to be apprehended by another set 
of Perception &c.; and so on and on ad infinitum. And in 
the event of such au infinite regress, there could bo no definite 
idea of the first Pramana of the series ; on the other hand, 
if there is a limit to the series, (and the first Pramana of 
the series is definitely known), then the cognition of this first 
Pramana would be invalid, — not being known by means of .« 
ty Pramana fas ex hypothesi there would be no Pramana 
reby this first Pramana would bo cognised]”. 

Our answer to this is that what has been urged 
ict our position. — As all usage could be t ri t 
on, the basis of the distinction 

apprehended [in one case) as the objects cognised and (in anotkelrW 
case) as instruments of cognition — says the Bhclsya( P. 73, L. 1). 
The ‘object of cognition’ is * PramSya * and. the 'instrument of? 
cognition’ is 'PramUna' ; and when the Pi^^Sna and Prameyi 
are apprehended, this is enough for purposes of all 
in the shape of acquiring merit, prosperity, hapflness and 
Final Release, and of avoiding the contraries ojetliese, 

There is nothing to be accoMplUhSS^ffke infinite regress, 
f° r the accomplishment of which it would be necessary to postu 

v NySya Vol. II. 75. 
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late the said infinite regress (BhSsya, P. 73, L. 6). Thus 
then, the conclusion is that it is by means of Perception &c. 
themselves that Perception and the rest are apprehended, 
and that this does not involve an infinite regress.* 


Thus ends the Examination of the 
Instruments of Cognition in General. 


• The whole of this discussion is thus summed up in the Tdtparya — Purvapalcia 
the apprehension of Perception &c. brought about by means of *an 
without any instrument? If the former, is it brought about 
legfiption &g ? or by other instruments of Cognition ? If the latter f 
bat would li^el^^^ppatulatiug of more Pramagas than those vouched for in 
Sdtra (1. 1.3), and also an infinite regress,,. If Perception &c. were apprehended 
by means of another Perception, this would involve an infinite regress. If one 
Perception were apprehended by means of itself r this would involve the absurdity of 
the Perception operating upon itself; certainly a sword can never cut itself* So the 
.conclusion is that the apprehension of the Pramagas is brought about without the 
v ^lp of any instrument. And if so, the apprehension of Prameyas also might be 
SlSg^about in the sarnie manner - r and there would thus be no need of any Pramana 
at all.” V , / : 

Sitfdh&nta— tinder the class ‘Perception' there are a number of individual Per- 
coptions ; and one of these can very well be apprehended by means of the other; and 
in this there would be no ne6esstty of either an infinite regress or any of those contin- 
gencies that have been urged in the P$rvapak$#. 

Nydya Vol. II. 76. 
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Section (3). 

Pur dm. 

The definition of { ParSna ’ 13 thus given in the Matsga* 
Puratja : — 

‘ A Purana should have five distinguishing features — It 
should describe (1) Evolution, the beginning of Creation, (2) 
Involution, (3) Genealogy, (4) the Manvanlaras or Time-Cycles, 
and (5) the deeds of several kingly dynasties 

By * Involution ’ is meant Dissolution. Puranas have been 
classified in the Visnupurani as follows — 

* Men knowing the Purarjas declare that there are eighteen 
Puranas— (1) Brahma, (2j Padrna, (3) Visnu, (4) Shiva, (5) 
Bhagavata, (5) Narad a, (7) Markandeya, (8) Agni, (9) 
Bhavisya, (10) Brahma vaivarta, (11) Linga, (12) Varaha, 
(13) Skanda, (14) Vamana, (15) Kurina, (16) Matsya, (17) 
Garuda, and (13) Brahmanda.’ 

The extent of these Puranas has been thus described in 



the Shri-Bhagavata : — 

‘(1) The Brahma Purana contains 10,000 vers63 ; (2) the 
padrna, 55,000 ; (3) the Visnu, 23,000; (4) the Shiva, 24,000 ; f 
(p) the Bhagavata, 18,000; (6) the Narada, 25,000; (7) tin? 
Markandeya, 9,000 ; (8) the Agni, 15,400 ; (9) the Bhavisva, 
1 4,500 ; (10) the Brahmavaivarta, 18,000; (11 
11,000; (12) the Varaha, 24,000 (13) 

(14) the Vamana, 10,100; (15) the Kfirma, 17,000; (16) th#' 
Matsya, 14,000 ; (17) the Garuda, 19,000 ; (18) the Brahmanda^ 
12,000. Thus the whole body of the PurSnas contains- 
400,000 of verses . ' 

In the MafsyapurSna, the number of verses in the 
Purdna is said to be 600 store than that mentioned m the 
Bhagavata; and that of verses in the Brahrrrflnda Parana, 
is said to be 200 less than that mentioned id' the . Bhagavata ; 
and yet the total is put down there also as 400,000. This 

Vira. 17. 
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must be taken as an approximate estimate, not being 
very far from the correct total. Even in ordinary parlance, 
we find people saying * I have got a hundred ’, even though 
the exact number obtained is a few more or less. The total 
of 400,000 as given in the Bhdgava(a also is to be similarly 
explained. 

Then again, the Vimupurctm makes up the number of 
Puranas to be eighteen, by mentioning the Bruhmiind'a and 
omitting the Vdyu; while the Brdhinioxivarta mentions the 
Vayu, but omits the Brahmdnda ; this diversity is to be 
explained as pertaining to different cycles. 

Such well-known Puranas as the Kilshikhanda and the 
like are all included in the SkandaPuranct. Says the Bra- 
bhasakhanda — 

* The Slcanda-P urana containing 81,100 verses has been 
divided by the wise Vyasa into seven parts: — the first part 
describing the importance of the SkamJa-PurSna is called the 
MdhSshvara ; the second is called the Vaisnaoa; the third, called 
the Brdhmana provides an extensive description of creation ; 
Ithe fourth is that which describes the importance of Kdshi ; 
the fifth describes the Reva and also Uyjayini ; the sixth 
describes the greatness of these two ; and this the seventh ^ 
mas, deals with Prabhasa’. 

ibse otKer-iUaawtUesa ‘■are Upapurdnis, Supplementary 
or Minor Puranas. The RUrma-Puram, having enumerated 
the Mahdpurdms, goes on to say—* O, Brahmapas, the Sages, 
after having heard the eighteen Great Purapas, have briefly 
■.related other Miipsp,; PurSpas’. ‘Having heard’ and ‘re- 
both have the -‘.Sages ’ for their Nominative. These 
Mi nor “Puranas have been thus enumerated in the Kfirma- 
P urana— V-.. ... >[ ' 

*(l) That related by Sunaficumdra is the first ; (2) then 
comes the Narasimha Parana; (3) the SSntfapurdm related 

Vira. 18. 
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by Kumara is the third ; (4) the Shivadharma is the fourth, 
related by Nandisha himself; (5) the wonderful 
Purana related by Buroasas ; [H) then comes the 
Niiradiya ; (7) the KUpila ; (8) the Miinaua ; (9) that related 
by Ushanas ; (10) the Brahmanda ; (11) the Varum ; (12) 
the Kalikcl’purana ; (13) the MdhSshoaia; (14) the SJmba ; 
(15) the Saura, dealing with all subjects ; (16) that related 
by ParSsliara ; (17) the Marlcha,m& (18) the Bluirgava.’ 

The Brahmavaioarta also enumerates the Minor Puranas 
as follows : — (l) SanallcumUra (2) Nciradiya ; (3) Narasimha, 

(4) Shivadharma (5) Buroasas i , (C) the ICdpila, (7) Manaoa, ■ 
(8) ShUhkara, (9) Varum, (10) Brahma nda, (11) Kcdipur&na, 
(12) Vclsistha, (13) Mah8*ha, (14) Samba (15) Saura, (16) 
Parflsharya, (17) Muricha, (18) BhUrgava, which propounds 
the Dharma in its entirety. These are the eighteen Minor 
Purapas, given up entirely to the elaboration of the Vedas,’ 

The * Naradiya ’ and the ‘ Brahma nda ’ mentioned among 
the Minor Puranas are different from those of the same name 
mentioned among the Maba-Purapas. Inasmuch as these 
Minor Purapas have all been extracted from the Puranas, they 
have been included by Yajnavalkya among ‘Purapas.’ Says# 
1|he J fatsya Purcina — 

* ‘ The description of Narasimha that is contained in the 

jlPadmapurapa constitutes the Narasimha Pe r *yyyg$S^li 
'contains 18,000 verses. The importance o 
cribed by Kartikeya 

story told in the Bhovisya-Purdna regarding SSmba 
constitutes, O Sages, what is known as the SUmba-PurBtfa. 
Similarly what is known as the Aii(ya-Purdm is also found 
therein. Every Purana that is found different from 

the eighteen, — know each of those, O great|Brahmana#^^ 
have emanated from those eighteen,* .;vf' 

‘ Story ’ — anecdote, account. * Emanated *— Came out, was 
produced. As examples of such Purapas, 4r#fiave the Nandi- 
henb vara Purcina, i\xQ Adi purana, the JDSoipurdna and so forth. 
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Section (4). 

The JDharmushiistras. 

• Yajfiavalkya enumerates the propounders of the Law in 
the following passage — 

‘Manu, Atri, Visnu, Uarita, Yajfiavalkya, Ushanas, 
Ahgiras, Yama, Apastamba, Samvarta, Katyayana, Brihas- 
pati, Parashara, Vyasa, Shahkha, Likhita, Daksa, Gautama, 
Shat&tapa, Vasistha, — these are the propoundsrs of the Law.’ 

* Propounders ’ — Authors. 

Paithinasi gives the following list — 

* Manu, Ahgiras, Vyasa, Gautama, Atri, Ushanas, Yama, 
Vasistha, Daksa, Samvarta, Shatatapa, Parashara, Visiju, 
Apastamba, Harlta, Shahkha, Katyayana, Blirign, Prachetas, 
Narad a, Yogin, Baudhayana, Pitamaha, Sumantu, Kashyapa, 
Babhru, PaithlnasI, Vyaghra, Satyavrata, Bharadvaja, 
Gargya, Karsnajini, Jabali, Jainadagni, Laugaksi, Bralxma- 
sambha, — these thirty-six are the compilers of Law.’ 

p. 16. Brahmasambha * — i. e. % Brahmagarbha. 

Shahkha and Likhita supply the following list — 1 Smriti 
is the name given to the Law-books ; and the following are 
the compilers — Manu, Visnu, Yama, Daksa, Ahgiras, Atri, 
Brihaspati, Ushanas, Apastamba, Vasistha, Katyayana^' 
Parashara, Vyasa, Shahkha, Likhita, Samvarta, Gautama^ 
ShAta Harr ta. Yaynavalkya, Prachetasa and others.’ 

I^t’ here stands for PrachStas (the an affix 
tjayrng a reflexive-sense). * 

Who are included in the phrase * and others ’ is thus 
explained in the Kalpataru — f Budha, pgvala, Soma, Jamada- 
agni, VishvSmitra, Prajapa^i, Narada, Paithinasi, PitAmaha, 
Baudhayana, Chh5gal6ya, Jabala, Ghyavana, Marichi and 
ilashyapa.' 

Thus then in the passage — * the thirty-six Smrifcis of 
Manu and others ’—the aforesaid thirty-six authors are 
meant; because ‘ all bl the n, without, any distinction, have 
been accepted as authoritative. The ‘ laws ’ attributed to 
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* Yogiyajnavalkya ‘ Vri4dha-Manu ‘Vriddha-Sh5t5tapa,’ 
Vriddha-Vasistba,’ and ‘ Laghu-Harita * are those compiled 
by the same authors as those enumerated among the said 
thirty-six ; these other books having been compiled by them 
under different circumstances. This is borne out by what 
Yajfiayalkya has himself declared — ‘I have composed the 
science of Yoga ’ [which shows that ' Yogi- Yaj fi a valky a is 
the same as ‘ Yajnavalkya’J; and also by what we find in 
the work of * Yogi-Yajnavalkya,’ which says— ‘ 0 Lord, the 
Bath that you have laid down as to be done with the mantras 
sacred to the deity Apas’ — wherein we find a reference to the 
Bath laid down by ‘ Yajnavalkya \ 

Similiarly, that ‘ Vrijdha-Manu ’ is the same as *Manu * 
and so forth, we learn from what is ourrent among the 
learned. 

As for the Grihya-Sutras and their Supplements, these be- 
long to a different stratum (of Law) ; and are as authoritative 
as PurSpas. Similarly also the Visnudharmottara, the 
yana and the Mahnbliarata. This is shown by the following 
passage of the Bhaoisya Parana, which speaks of Smrifia 
mother than the aforesaid thirty-six — ‘ O, Bharata, I am going . 
Vff. 17. to explain to you, the passages found in the eighteen,, 
'flhranas, those found in the other Smritis, and also^ 
from the thirty-six Smritis of Manu and others.’ .. 

* And the same work specially mentions by nar 
works as the History of Rama and the like — 

‘ The eighteen PurSnas, the History of RSma, the Laws 
of Vispu and also those of Shiva, the fifth Yeda called 
MababharUta, composed by Krispa, the Laws of Sama, and 
the laws laid down by Man^-— ‘ Jay5 ’ 4i name given m 
to all those by the wise ones \ V 

‘ Kartna, ’ — Composed by Krism, i.e. VySsa. 

The name ' Jay a* given to these means that these are the 
*upreme authority on matters relating to pharma, the literal 
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signification of the name being 1 that which is superior to all-*; 
and the superiority most compatible with the context would 
be that consisting in authoritative and trustworthy character. 

That this is so is shown by the following passage from 
the Bhaoisya Purana, quoted in the ShrQ ddnshalapani — 

* 0, best of kings, the chief of Kurus, learn from me tho 
laws that have been laid down for the welfare of the four 


castes. These are the eighteen Purayas, the History of 
Rama, of the race of Raghu, the BhSrata, which the wise son 
of Paraskara composed for the accomplishment, of religious 
merit and worldly prosperity, collating therein the sense 
of the whole Veda, — and the Dharmashastra \ 

In several authoritative works we find certain quotations 
referred to as 4 so says the Smriti 4 to this effect we have 
the following verse ’, — without mentioning the name of the 
author of the Smriti ; all such quotations are autlioritativo, 
inasmuch as they have been accepted unequivocally by great 
men ; all these should be regarded as included under the 
term 4 other Smritis ’ found in the above quotations from the 
Bhutisya PurUna. That however which is referred to simply 
% * sat-trimshanmatam* and so forth is not quite authorita- 

tive, as it is accepted by only some persons, and also because 
it jg^Jpund to be rejected. Such is the opinion of the 
s; while Vijnaueshvara, Apararka, Sliulapayi and 
| ^iters regard such quotations as authorita- 
tive; atid this is only proper; specially as the 
JPrayogapdrij&ta mentions several other Smri(i-toriters besides 
those enumerated in the above quotations. 

Says the PrayogqpHrijafa— 

f *Manu, Brihaspati, Daksa, Gautama, Yama, Adgiras, 
Yogishvara, PrachStas, S kata taps, Paraskara, Samvarta, 
Ushanas, Shankha, Likhita, A$ri, Vi^nu, 5-pastamba and 
HSrita, — these are the propounders of Law ; these have been 
described as the 14 eighteen Sages ”, fixed in their austerities* 
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JabSli, Nachiketas, Skanda, Laugaksi, Kashyapa, Vyasa, 
Sanatkumara, Shantanu, Janaka, Vyaghra, Katyayana, 
Jatukanjya, Kapinjala, Bau<Jhayana, Kanaka, VishvSmitra, 
PaithlDasi, and Gobhila,— these are the authors of the Minor 
Law-books. Vasistha, Nara<Ja, Sumantu, PitSmaha, Visnu, 
Karsnajini, Satyavrata, Gargya, Jlevala, Jamadagni, Bharad- 
vaja, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Atreya, Gaveya, Marlchi, 

. Vatsa, Paraskara, Risyashrihga, Vaijavapa, —these twenty- 
one are called the authors of Smritis ’. It is by these that 
the Science of Law was compiled in ancient times \ 

These same authors of the Minor Law-books have also 
been mentioned in the Modanaratna, 

Thus have the Smritis been enumerated. 

The above described * Snariti ’ is of five kinds ; says the 
Bhavishyapurdm : — 

‘ (J) Some Smritis deal with visible (ordinary worldly) 
things ; (2) others with invisible (superphysical) things ; (3) 
there are others again which deal with both visible and invisi- 
ble things; (4) some are based upon reasonings ; (5) while 
the fifth are those that only recapitulate (what has been said 
elsewhere). All these, with the exception of those dealing 
with purely visible things are based upon the Veda’. 

^ These several kinds of Smriti are thus defined : — 

'• s(l) ‘ 0, son of Garuda, the Smritis dealing with 
(ordinary worldly) things are those that describe the sw* 
accessories, the actual carrying of these into practice, in due 
accordance with the importance of the business in hand, of the 
methods 0 f SSma and the rest, singly as well as collective- 
ty- <2) That Smriti has been regarded by the wise sages 
as dealing with supferphysical things whioK l^ys down such 
rules as that the Morning and Evening praters should Be 

offered daily,— one should not eat the flesh of the dog, and so 
forth. (3) The Smriti dealing with both physical and superphy- 
B '°al things is that which lavs down the holding of the PalSsba 
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stick and so forth. (4) In a case where it is laid down that 
when there are two contradictory directions, — «. g. when one 
text lays down Japa and another Horn <i — the - two courses are 
to be regarded as optional ; [this is an instance of Smriti based 
upon reasoning]. (5) When the Smriti only repeats exact- 
ly what has been laid down in the Veda, — we have an instance 
of the Smriti doing mere recapitulation ; for instance, when 
it speaks of renouncing the home \ 

The * six accessories ’ — are Treaty and the rest, which 
shall be described later on. — It is these six accessories singly 
and collectively, that should be actually put into practice, in 
due accordance with the business in hand. — Peace, Sama, 
and the other Methods also have to be put into practice, 
singly and collectively, in due accordance with the business 
in hand. — Texts laying down Japa and Eoma — e. g. those that 
that lay down the Japa of the Gdyafri till sunrise, and those 
that lay down the Homa as to be done before the Sun rises. — 
That which does mere recapitulation — i. e. that Smriti which 
lays down what has already been laid down elsewhere; e. g. 
the Smriti of Manu lays down that “ Brahmana should go 
s away from his home’, — which merely repeats what has 
already been laid down in a Vedio text — * Or, otherwise the 
Brijyu^na may go away as a mendicant either immediately 
stage of the Student or after the stage of tbs' 
fl|H»eholder^>^.^er that of the Recluse in the forest.’ The 
Manusmriti states this,—*, e., enjoins it. 

Section (5). 

The Angas— Subsidiary Sciences . 

On this point P&rala says as follows - 
(1) *Shi&§ 3j Phonetics, *2) VyUkarana, Grammar, (8) 
Nirukfa , Etymology, (4) Chhandas, Prosody, (b) Kalpa, 
Rituals and (6) Jyo(i§a, Astronomy [are the six Subsidiary 
Sciences].’ 
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Of these, (1) the * Science of Phonetics ’ is the name given, 
in the first place to the treatise composed by Pacini, consist- 
ing of five chapters, beginning with the words ‘ a(ha shiksUm 
vyUkhya8ydimah\ and secondly, to the treatises called ‘Prafi- 
shSkhya *, which have been composed by several sages, in con- 
nection with each Vedic Recension. (2) ‘ Grammar ’ is the 
name given (a) to the work of Pat) ini, beginning with the 
Siltra ‘ Vriddhirddaich (6) to the Vartika by Katyayana 
and (c) to the MahabhUsya of Patanjali; — these three 
writers constituting the ‘Trinity of Sages ’ (the original autho- 
rities for Grammar). It is this particular grammar alone 
which forms the * subsidiary * to the Veda; as for the other 
grammatical systems, — those composed by Kumara and others, 
for instance — they are purely traditional (not scriptural), 
entirely given up as they are to the pointing out of the 
correct forms of the words of ordinary human speech (as 
distinguished from Vedic words). (3) Science of Etymology 
is the name given to the work oomposed by Yaska, which 
begins with the words—* Sam&mnayah samamnatah , sa vyU- 
khataDyah'; ‘ Glossary* also — which begins with the words 
. ' gauh gmd &c. ’ — is included in * Etymology’. (4) ‘ Pro- 
sody* is the name given to the work of Pingala , which 
' begins with the words ( dhl , shri, s(rim &c.’, and whic^ 

||alled 1 Chhandovichiti\ (5) ‘Ritual’ is the names 
w the Sutras of Bauijhayana and others. (6) * As! 
my ’ ig the name of the works of Aditya, Garga and 
others^ beginning with the words * Ponohasamvatsaramayam 
$ 6 ' ’. 

The Vedas— Bik, Yajus, SSman and Atharvan, along 
with the six Sciences, constitute what is known as * Veda’,— as 
declared by Xtevala; these are the- sfhandf, Branches, of 
‘Vidya* or * Knowledge ’, as already explained above. 

An objection is raised : — “ There are several other * scrip- 
tores^ known under the names of * Sdnkhya * Yoga * Pan - 
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eharalra *, * Pashupata and so forth j now, are these any 
authority for pharma, or not ? If they are, then this fact 
would militate against the declaration that ‘ the authority for 
4harma are fourteen \ If they are not, then such a denial 
would go against the beliefs and traditions of a number of 


irreproachably great and good men.” 

The answer to this is as follows : — These scripture* also, 
when not incompatible with the Veda, are truly authoritative. 
Says Yogi-T aj naval kya — 

* There is no other scripture apart from the Vedic scrip- 
ture; every other scripture has emanated from that single 
eternal Vedic scripture. Inasmuch as the Veda by itself 
would be difficult to understand, and as the whole of it 
cannot be studied, — the Sages have composed the several 
scriptures, drawing their materials from that same Veda. 
(Thus it i3 that) Parana, Nyaya, Mimamsa, pharmashasfra 
and the Vedas along with the six subsidiary Sciences cons- 
titute the fourteen constituents or support of Dharma and 
the Sciences. The Sinkhya , the Yoga, the PancharQlra and 
the PSshupata — all these are Veda ; they are quite authorita- 
tive : and these should not be controverted by reasoning.’ 


On this last verse, Apararka remarks — ‘Having men*/ 
tion<^Lthe S&nkhya, the Yoga and the Pancharatra, t^e 
autB^ phas said that one should not controvert these by 
$fw^Sifingsf only means that these should not W 


controverted ; it does not mean 


lese are authoritative. 


But we cannot accept this explanation ; as the text 


distinctly says that * they are quite authoritative.’ 

So also in the Mahsbharata we find th^y p^ win g— ♦ In 
his house there reside the leading Pc&ctiki&ti'as, who live 
m what has been offered to the Blessed Lord. He 


destroyed his enemies and ruled over his kingdom with 
righteousness ; his words were never retraoted and his mind 
never defiled — where we find the PaneharUtra highly 
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spoken of in connection with the-eulogium upon the kingdom 
of Uparichara. The word * prdp tnam ’ stands for naivSd- 
yam , what has been offered. 

Then again, we have the following passage — * The teacher 
of the Sahkhya is Kapila who is described as a great sage ; 
of the Yoga, the only knower is the ancient E iranyagarbha 
himself, none else j he, I aving all his inner darkness dispelled, 
is described as the * Veda chary a ’ ; some people call him * the 
sage Piachlnagarbha’; Shiva, the untramelled husband of 
Uma, the Lord of all beings, Shrlkantha, (manifesting a6)the 
son of Brahma, — expounded the Pashvpafa philosophy ; of 
the Paiicharatra, the expounder i3 the Blessed Lord himself.* 

Brihatparashara also says as follows — ‘ One should recite 
the Vedas, and also the Purclnas and the PahcharSlras ; what 
the Veda is that same are these also ; and what, these are 
that same is the Veda. Or, one should perform the worship 
upon a raised platform, in accordance with Paiicharatra rites’. 

The Fisnudhramottara also — ‘ The Sahkhya, the Yoga ■, 


the Paiicharatra, the Vedas and the Pfishu- 

P. 22 

pata, — know these to be the five doctrines bear- 
ing upon the search after Brahman’. 

». The word 'Kritanf a’ here stands for * siddhaula ’, doctrine J' 
In accordance with what the Tri/cSndi says in regard Jo 
word Krit&nta being the name of Yuma, Poeiri n^ ^jj^siu 


W Further, ouscriPtnre3 have to be 'Wlw8%. 

into the ‘Vedie* iw^the ‘Non-Vedio’; in view of what the 


Knrma-pwnm says in regard to it . — For instance, it makes 
Shiva say^ifcwA^of all I propounded with a view to Final 
Release, tfev, .^ent Pdehupafa doctyipe, the most secret 
of the secret, the subtle essence of ^eda’, and then i|) 
goes on— -‘this PSshppafa practice should be carried ^otf* bj^ 
all persons desiring Final Release; they shotthTWraear 
their body with ash and should be free -from all desires, so 
^58 the Veda’;— having thus declared that this one doctrine 
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of the Pashupata constitutes the very essence of the Veda, 
it goes on to say — ‘ there are in this world several other 
soriptures calculated to delude people; these are opposed to 
what is laid down in the Vedas, and yet they have been 
propounded by Myself; these are— the Tama, the Pdehu- 
p «fo, the Soma, the Ldngala , and the Bhairava ; none of 
these should be followed; being as they are all outside the 
pale of the Veda’;— where we have the mention of another 
Pdshupata doctrine as being opposed to the Veda. 

In the VSyusamhild also we find the following —‘The 
Shaiva ( PSshvpala ) scripture also is of two kinds — Vedic 
and Non-Vedic; the Vedic is that which contains the essence 
of the Veda, and the Non-Vedic is that which is independent. 

The independent one is of ten kinds ; that which 

contains the essence of the Veda extends a million-fold. The 
highest Pashupata is that which lays down observances and 
right knowledge’.. 

Here also the distinction between the ‘Vedic* and the 


P.23. 



‘Non-Vedic’ is made quite clear. We find 
above the phrase ‘the Shaiva scripture also’; the 
’ of which indicates the other cognate scriptures of the 


Vaisnava , the PSnohrdfra and the like — the activities and 


results connected wherewith are similar to those of the Pdshu - 

in 
as 

’ jaw !". 1 . 1 . 11 Jl 1 U!^VW»av-< ~ - 

quoted in the ESma^ri (the Chiiurvarg(0ryi(amanioiJi.Qm&4 v ')- 


m^hich also are of two kinds, Tadic and Non-Vedic. 
mi^mP^fcItaratra and other scriptures are Vedic 
character is thus declared in the JSUmdkirmottara 


* The Sfiiikhya, the Yoga, the PancharS tra, the Vedas 
and the PSshupata — these constitute the five doctrines in the 
seeking of Brahman. These are the road to the ending of 
hirth and rebirth, and also to the bringing about of the aover- 

qjjL # a a # 

eignry^of Heaven. That whioh extends up to the Vai§nava- 
d harms has been described as the very essence. * Such is the 
entire Vedic path, as described by you*. 
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The term ‘ bhclva * here stands for sovereignly ; and * sS(u ’ 
for road. In the Kdrma-purana we read : — 

* The Kapala, the Pancharatra, the Yamala, the Vsma, 
the Arhata— these and several other systems are for the pur* 
pose of deluding people.' 

But the * delusive ’ character here attributed to the 
Panchardfra refers to the Non-Fedia Pancharatra; because in 
the same Puraija we find the passage — ‘ the several scriptures 
that are found in this world to be contrary to the Veda and the 
Smritis, the foundation of all these is purely delusive'; — 
where what are referred to are clearly only those that are 
contrary to the Veda. 

As for the Mimansa doctrine that ‘ where there is contra- 
diction between Veda and Smriti, the latter should be rejected* 
this should be taken as referring to the Non- Vedic Smritis, in 
view of the words— 1 these not being accepted by those learn- 
ed in the Vedas hence it is not necessary to take this doc- 
trine as declaring the unauthoritative (untrustworthy) charac- 
ter of all Agama-Scriptures. 

“ B u t if that be so, then, how do you explain the assertion^ 
that ' the bases of dharma are fourteen ’, — where the exact# 
dumber of scriptures is laid down as , fourteen only ?” j 

Our answer to this is that when the text mentions the number 


as fourteen, it is meant to be purely tentative. 0 th§|, 8 S#fieithe 
BSmctyam, theZApctices of Good Men , 


included ai 


», would have to be re 


as untrustworthy. If the BUmUyana &c. be held to hare 


p 24 been included under the ‘other Smritis’ spoken of 
in the aforementioned text of the JBhavisya* 


PurQna , — then the same may be said in regard to the Scriptures 
in question also. 


In the Samba-PurUna we find the passage— ‘ A maiU# h 
has fallen off from the Veda, and is afraid of to per- 


form the expiatory rites laid down in the"' Veda, should, in 
^ course, have recourse to the Tariff for the purpose of 
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accomplishing Vedic knowledge *. — Again in the KUrma- 
Purdna we read — ‘Amhshu the high-souled Satvata, the great 
devotee of Visnu, was addicted to charity* he was the best of 
archers, was engaged, by N a rasa’s advice, in the worshipping 
of Vasilyeva; he propounded the scripture whioh is followed by 
lower born persons* the excellent scripture came to be known 
by his own name, as Satvata ; and this scripture, duly pro- 
pounded, became conducive to the welfare of the low-born’. — 
The Shri Bhdgavala also says as follows— ‘the Satvata Tantra 
was propounded by him, knowing which one becomes a parti- 
cipator in Final Release ; it is in accordance with this Tantra 
that women and Shildras are entitled to the Vaisijava rites.’ 

On the basis of these passages some people have asserted 

that, inasmuch as these texts lay down that only such people 
as have fallen off from the Veda are entitled to the Agama- 
scriptures, it means that persons] not so fallen have 
nothing to do with them. But this is not a statement by 
persons acquainted with logic. Because the texts speaking 
of those ‘ fallen off from the Veda’ do not lay down such 
people as the ‘Agents ’ in connection with Tantra,— 
in the way in which the King is laid down as the 
Agent in regard to the Rajasuya sacrifice ; and inasmuch 
as the texts do not lay down any such Agents, it cannot 
follow that people other than those mentioned are not 
Jpntitled to the performance of the acts laid down in the 
IfTantra. What the passages do is to assert that the Tantra is 
”tfor the people mentioned {i.e. those that have fallen from the 
Veda). So that, just as in the case of the text — ‘inasmuch 
as the Veda is not heard by women, Shudras and low Brah- 
mmjugpt^ Bbarata has been put forward’ — even though 
spoken of as propounded. for the sake 
OfWomen and Sh floras, yet thatdoes jJ^Kjjude the titlo 
of other persons aiso to that worlEP^iithe saine manner, 
even in the face of the aforesaid passages, the title of others 
{i.e. those not fallen from the Veda) also to the JLgama- 
scriptures remains unshaken. ^ r 

Thus ends tbb Desobiption op the Authorities of — Means of 
Knowing — Dharma . 

End of Chapter I. 
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“ setting aside of a sensuous cognition by another sensuous 
“ cognition (and not by an inferential one).’’ 

Reply : — So long as the sensuous cognition that the sky 
is blue remains intact, any cognition of the absence of colour 
—either by the Bye or by the Witness — is absolutely impos- 
sible. Hence what sets aside the conception in this case is 
only a powerful chain of reasoning. Nor would there be a 
want of proper ‘ reason ’; as we have the true reason in the 
following form : — * (The sky is colourless), because it is the 
object of a conception which is not qualified by any colour, 
and whose presence or absence is always in keeping with that 
of the Eye, — like the conception of Colour’ (Colour itself 
being regarded as colourless). Nor would this ‘reason’ be 
open to the charge of being absolutely * redundant’ ; 
Pag e 4i. a3 jj. jj e ]p 3 k 0 establish the reasoning that — if the 
Sky were a coloured substance, it could never, in its colourless 
form, be the object of the conception whose presence or 
absence is dependent upon the Eye (i.e. visual perception). 
It might be argued that it would not matter at all, if the 
sky did not form such an object- But it is a universal! 
recognised fact that the sky, at least that much of it as happen 
%o be in close proximity to the observer, is absolutely withpjife 
colour. p 

Even if the Sky be regarded as perceptible by 
we cannot avoidSBIgarding it as the object Obi 

dependent upon thrlkg j 'Otierwise it wbuld be perceptible 
by the blind also. 

It may be urged that— “ Inasmuch as, in accordance 
“ with the theory'*of quintiplication, each and every subs- 
“ tance is composed of particles with all the five qualities of 
“ colour, taste &o., the sky also should have in its op; 

“ titution some partioles with colour; and this faot^'^oul 
“ certainly stand in the way of the inferential conclusion 
** ^ith regard to its colourlessness.” i But this argument loses 
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“ all its force if we admit only the * Triplicate ’ theory of the 
“ composition of substances. But as a matter of fact, even 
“ in the case of the ‘Quintiplication * theory, all that is meant 
“ by this theory is that when a certain primary element 
“ comes to be used in the practical world it displays through 
“ ‘ quintiplication* only such qualities as it may have possessed 
“ in its non-quintiplicated state. And this can not prove the 
presence of colour in the sky. 

Says the Opponent : — “ Even in the case of the miscon- 
“ ception of the snake being set aside by the words ‘ this is 
** not a snake what actually sets aside the misconception 
“ is not the word , but the sensuous cognition (of the thing 
** as something else). That this is so is shown by the fact 
“ that when the man is told * this is not a snake ’, the answer 
that he gives is — * do you merely say so, or do you 
“ actually see it to be so, looking upon it intently and 
“ deliberately f * ” 

Reply In cases where we have such an answer, it is 
evident that doubts are entertained as to the validity of the 
Verbal cognition due to the words ‘this is not a snake ' ; and as 
Such, in such cases, the verbal cognition, being extremely shaky, 
cannot serve to set aside the previous sensuous cognition. 
But impases where there are no such doubts, it does certainly 
.^fippwe^ha^ensuous cognition. It is for this reason that 
there is no sulh. answer as yon referhp|^^a case where 
the negativing words come from a trlflPferthy person — one’s 
father for instance; in which case there is no douWdfith 
regard to their truthfulness; in fact, in^suoh cafees the 
person at once admits the validity of the verbal cognition, 
and proceeds to shape his aotion accordingly. 

\J£here is yet' another sensuous cognition— that . of the 
unity of the v burning flame — which is set aside by reasoning. 

Objection*?- — “ This cognition is distinctly fipod to be 
“ set aside by anot^ggr wftisuous cognition ; for instance, when 

A 1 (\At. 
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** the flame is blown out, and lighted again, we actually see 
“ that what has been appearing as one and the same flame 
“ is only a series of several different flames continuously appear* 
“ ing and disappearing. [And so this cannot be regarded as 
**. a case of sensuous cognition set aside by reasonings,] And 
“ so also in cases where the flame is not blown out, we find that 
** it is at times high, and at others lovj ; and in this we actually 
“ seethe difference between the two flames; and so it is this 
“ visual cognition that sets aside the notion of the flame being 
" one and the same.” 

Reply : — In cases other than that where the flame is 
blown out and lighted again we cannot rightly assert that 
we have any such visual cognition of the diversity of the 
flames, as that * this is high and that is low \ Because the 
notion that people have with regard to the flame is that the 
ilame that a few moments ago appeared high is now appearing 
low, — a notion wherein there is a distinct identification of 
what was high and what is low. 

Thus the recognition of the flame as the same is also set 
aside (by reasoning). 

K As regards the sensuous cognition of the conch as yellov^ 

* fey the man whose sight is affected by bile, — and also thb 
cpgnition of the lunar disc being a few inches in ex$ 
cannot find a.g|iSi|gnition ,^3epjt mediate or indirect 
that coi^ let tbe#%i|e; Rhd as such we cannot but regard 
the£jg| as instanced of sensuous cognition being set aside by 
indirect cognition (reasoning). 

Says the Opponent : — “ In all these instances that you have 
" cited, the operation of the other means of knowledge (Infer* 
“ enceandtbe rest) comes in only after the Sensuous Coguitu 
“(sought to be set aside by them) has been v rove^ do be 
“ a lmoiiyfi',r:ood as false. That is to say, Cpgimions are of 
twollttds — (1) that pertaining to two ^ernatives (Doubt- 
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“ ful Cognitions) and (2) that pertaining definitely to only 
“one alternative. This latter again is of two kinds— (a) 
“ that winch, is tainted with the suspicion of invalidity 
“ and (b) that which is not so tainted. Of these three 
“ kinds of Cognitions those belonging to classes (1) and (a) 
“ admit of the operation of all the means of knowledge, — 
“ for the simple reason that these do not afford any definite 
“ knowledge of their objects, and are open to the suspicion of 
“ invalidity. A cognition becomes open to the suspicion of 
“ invalidity in two ways— (1) when it is found bo have 
44 been brought about by faulty organs, and (2) when it is 
“ found that in reality there is no such object as forms the 
“ objective of the Cognition. For instance, in regard to 
M the trees on the top of the mountain, we have 
“ found that they appear small by reason of their great 
“ distance (which interferes with the true functioning 
“ of the organ of vision); and this leads us to the conclusion 
“ that the similar notion of smallness with regard to the 


“ Moon, which is at a much greater distance than the tree, is 
“ also due to a certain discrepancy in the functioning of the 
* organ of perception. In the same manner, we find that / 
||| the sky that is close to us is colourless ; and this leads usf 
“ to conclude that the notion of colour with regard to t.Ko 


tfie 

L* 


to conclude that the notion of colour with regard to 
^ d^tat sky is due to the great distance causing a •* 
organ of perception; al Ulfcis is ascertained 

:’'vn 



■knowledge. 


“before the operatsioa of any 
“ In the case of the notion of the ooc 
“ that units very origin it is faulty; and from the (foment 
41 that it appears, it is open to the suspicion of invalidity,— • 
‘‘due to the absolute non-existence of the rj/illowne88 t proved 
“by the previous and well-ascertained^nsuous cognition 
the conch Unotyettow. The caseblvhe perOeptfon of 
“ theMmle^Jn the solar orb, and such other things, miiy also 
“ be explainedHnjthe same manner. 
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“ Thus then we find that the notion of the smallness of 
“ the moon is already set aside by the recognition 
Page 42. „ 0 £ <ji scre p anc y d ue to the great distance,— 

“ and the notion of the yellowness of the conch is also setr 
“aside by a previous sensuous cognition to the contrary; 
“ and it is after these have been thus set aside that there 
“appears any chance for the operation of Inference and 
" Verbal Assertion. And so we cannot regard any such 
Inferential or Verbal Cognitions as setting aside the afore- 
said notions. As a matter of fact, a cognition is set aside 
“ only by that Cognition which shows that the former is a 
“misconception; and in the case in question we find that it is 
f no Verbal or Inferential Cognition that points to the fact of 
“ the notion of the smallness of the moon being a miscon- 
ception; specially as we have found that the Verbal Cogni- 
“ tion appears only after the notions in question have already 
“ been known to be misconceptions. 

“As regards the Cognition that is not tainted by any 
“suspicion of invalidity, it affords a definite knowledge of 
“ its objective, and as such is quite capable of bringing about 
% an activity of the agent with full confidence ; to this class 
“^belong the cognitions — ‘ Fire is hot ’, ‘ the bedding is 
%K»mething wholly different from the Master ojLJthe 
“Sacrifice’, ‘tte&jar is a real entity’, aujlio 
JjJfTfyese co^oitM^ ^iy iot ^adtjfffoTthe operation of any other 
l^neans ,«f knowle^l nor are they capable of being 
“set afde by any other Cognitions ; and the reasonfor this is 
“ that in the caseof these we have none of the conditions 
“ that favour t haj ppontingencies ; for instance, (1) there is 
“ np previous i^ptedge of their being brought about by 
“ organs tainted the discrepancies of great distance, 

“ (2) we have no previous idea of the absolute non^artramce 
“of the pWaptives of these Cognitions; (3) jjeJ^liave we any 
" ^ognitioifiof the opposite alternative. 
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“ Then again, as a matter of fact, in the case of certain 
Sensuous Cognitions, it may be found that they are set 
aside by reasonings ; this would only be in view of some 
other and more valid Sensuous Cognitions. Just as in some 
cases it may be that the implied indications of a word are 
set aside by the indications of context, — but only when 
this latter has the support of some Direct Assertion ; just 
as in some cases it may be that the authority of the King’s 
minister may be set aside by that of a lower functionary 
supported by the King, Though all this may be possible, 
yet even in these cases we cannot admit that the Sensuous 
Cognition is set aside by Reasoning alone , or that tho 
Implied Indication is set aside by the indication of tho 
Context alone; as we find that in other cases just as the 
Context is supported by Direct Assertion, so also is tho 
Reasoning supported by other Sensuous Cognitions, — con- 
ditions which cannot be present in all cases of contradiction 
between Sensuous and Inferential Cognitions. For instance, 
in regard to sacrificial performances, we have the Smrifi 
injunction — * Uchawdt upuviti t &c.’ — laying down such 
principals as actious in the shape of ttcliamana and the 
like, as to be performed in case the sacrificer happens 
Sneeze ; on the other hand, we have the Vedic Injunctior 
* kritvd, &c.’ — laying down the secondary elemenPpl 

'@rder ift%hich the V$d} r< is to be b\n\ i^^^ nediately af 
the Veda has baefla ' got ready f? 
that the saorificer sneezes after having got ready the 
Veda ; and in this case, even though the potion of 
mana, &o., may come in before the makihg^^''^»y ; F’Jd?, 
yet this rejection of the Vedic by the Sjnnti Injunction 
£for which in this case there are special reasons) woujdnot 
the conclusion that all Vedic Injunctions pare set 
asideTl^ tl^se of> the /S'mri/i ; similarly with $11 Means 
of Kno wled geifft^y a atWy instance of the rejection^ «ne by 

Jfo.l 68. 
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4 ‘ the other cannot, justify the general conclusion that it is 
“ always so rejected).” 


Reply : — Even in what you urge, what sets aside the 
sensuous cognition U reasoning pure and simple, which may be 
stated in the following way; — ‘ The cognition of the smallness 
of distant things is wrong, being due to the discrepancy caused 
by the distance, — as wo find in the case of the tree on the 
mountain-top ; therefore the cognition of the smallness of 
the moon is also wrong.' And thus we find that, the sensuous 
cognition of the smallness of the moon is set aside by reason- 
ing, and not by another sensuous cognition. Thus then, while 
upholding such rejection, yon still assert that sensuous cogni- 
tion is not rejected by Reasoning ; and though you may win 
your point by this, yet, 0 foolish man ! this would be nothing 
better than an extremely shortsighted view of things 1 


In the same manner, the cognition of the yellowness of 
the conch cannot be said to be set aside by the previous 
sensuous cognition of the absence of yellowness ; because 
this latter cognition is not present at the time of the rejec- 
tion. Nor could the rejection be held to be by the remem-? 
ranee of this previous cognition ; because remembrance is 
|ways weaker than direct cognition ; in fact, the reme pjtoin ce 
| 0 f use only in giving rise to the Reasoning- 
reasons it BMis^bttadmitted that in all the cases under review? 
we have th8 rejection of sensuous cognitions by Reasoning* 
tod Verbal cognitions. 

It hast$een argued above that—** It is not right td infer 
11 the rejeotibility of sensuous cognitions by Reasoning, mere* 
“ ly from a few instances of such rejection that we may 
“ with ; as such rejection may be due to the greateraaferity 
“ ofcerj»jn other sensuous cognitions upon wMShthe Rea- 


son. 
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Bat this argument is like striking in the air (objecting 
to something that has not been asserted ) ; as we have never 
said that the fact of Reasoning rejecting sensuous cognitions 
in all eases is to be inferred from a few instances of such 
rejection ; all that we have said is that the sensuous 
Cognitions of the smallness of the Moon and the yellowness of 
the conch being found to be rejected by Reasoning and 
Verbal Cognition, whichsoever sensuous cognition should 
be found to fulfill the conditions present in the case of these, 
should be regarded as similarly rejectible. Nor is it neces- 
sary that in such cases there should always be'a sensuous cog- 
nition as the basis of the Reasoning or the Verbal Cognition, — 
in view of which you may explain the rejection otherwise 
than in the manner held by us. Hence it must be admitted 
that the notion of the reality of the phenomenal world is as 
rejectible as the notion of the smallness of the Moon ; and the 
rejection in both cases is by means of Reasonings and Verbal 
Cognitions based upon Scriptures. 

Then again, in the case of the cognition of the smallness 
gbf the Moon, the idea of its being due to such discrepancies 
as those of distance and the like is not present from the very i 
beginning ; if such were the case, then, inasmuch as extremef 
proximity also causes discrepancies in sensuous cognition!, 
the^‘would% be no trustworthiness attaching to any ooggjg 

It of dimension [as in all cases the kn gjylfld^e^of the 
ience of discrepancies would, according to you, be ^refent 
from the very beginning J. In fact, the idea, that the dogni- 
tion of the smallness of the Moon is due to the discrepancy 
caused by distance, appears only after the cognition- has been 
Rejected by reasoning and scriptures. Similarly in the, case 
estion also, it is only after the notion of the reality of 
the T^btld bas been set aside by reasonings and scriptures,— 
and the wwhi«proved toJ»e unreal— that we come: t£k*eiili8e 
that the. notion \mpdw to the discrepancies Sms6d . by 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 

We have discovered, in the library of that great scholar 
and collector of book •treasures, Babu Govintf adasa, an unique 
■work. It is a manuscript "of an original Commentary on the 
NySyasnfra-bhasya of Va$syayana. It is named ‘ Bliasya* 
chandra ’ ; the author’s name we have not yet been able to 
discover; as the manuscript discovered extends from the 
beginning of Adhyaya I to about the end of Adhyaya III, so 
that the final colophon is wanting, and the subsidiary 
colophons do not mention the name of the author. Tim 
commentary is a real ‘Commentary’; it explains every 
difficult word and phrase of the Sutra and Bhasya, and does 
not, in the style of the later so-called Commentaries, leave 
the difficulties of the original text unexplained, and lead the 
reader into further confusion by raising further difficulties 
and discussions. How useful the work is our readers will 
be in a position to judge from the instalment of the trans- 
lation appearing in this number, where, it will be found, we 
have tried to bring in all the useful points brought out by 
the Bhasyac.handra, 

We have showed the work to several competent Pandits; 
|nd they are unanimous in saying that it will now become 
^dispensable for every reader of Vatsyayana. In view of 
this, and in view of the fact that we have not vet 

1 w? 


Sable edition of the Bhasya itself, we propose to brragp 
—"dither in gpdfflb Thought itself or in a Supplement to il 
critical edition of the Bhasya, along with the Bh,ayyaehaa^ra t 
and such critical notes as we have ourselves been able to 
collect in the course of our translation. 

The work is not found mentioned either in Aufrecht, 01 
in any one of the manuscript-catalogues that we have 
able io examine. 





We |ave much pleasure in acknowledgingptfieTeceipt o 
40^1 and 42 of the valuable ‘ Trivandrum Sanskri 
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40. Alahkara $&lra of BSjanaka Shrl Ruyyaka, with the 

AlankUrasarvasva of Shrl Mankhuka, and the 
Commentary on this latter by Samudrabandha. 

The world of AlankSrikas has been under the im- 
pression that the * Su tra ’ and the * Sarvasva ’ 
were both the work of one and the same author, 
Ruyyaka. This turns out to be a misapprehen* 
sion, as the learned Editor clearly establishes 
in the Introduction. The commentary on the 
‘Sarvasva* printed here is believed to be 
superior to that printed in the * Kavyamala \ 

41. Apastambiya Adhyoltmapatala, with theVivarana 

of Shri Shankara BhagvatpSda. The original 
is the * Jnanak&nda ’ portion of Apastamba’s 
work on ‘ pharma * ; but perhaps greater 
value attaches to the Vioarana , which is by 
4 Shrl Shankara Bhagavatpada believed by 
the elitor to be the Great Shankaracharya 
himself. If that be so,— and the colophon 
at the end should leave no doubt on the point 
—-the Editor is fully justified in regarding 
the work as a * Gem a * hitherto unknqwfp 
work, by which the Trivandrum Series would 
distinguish itself’. The greatest merit mi 
the work is that it avoids al|., s ubtle pole ones 
and concentrates itself ujjkm "the practical 
teachings of the ‘ Vedanta*. 

2. jPrafmSnStaka — of Bhasa. This is the last of 
the Series of the thirteen dramas of Bhasa 
discovered in Travancore, and published in the 
Trivandrum series. It ia accompanied by 
a learned Introduction, in whioh the Editor 
^diBcussesraU $be more iuportaht v^wiBt1®6ihge 
to jphic& the publication of these* long-lost 
dj$ou|fi has given rise. 
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